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GEORGE W. PRENTISS 








W. Prentiss, a young man with a long line of 
New England ancestry behind him, established in 
ke, Mass., the wire business which, as George W. 
ntiss & Co., bears his name and which, without in- 
ruption, has remained under the ownership and man- 
ment of his family. He entered the industry as a 
.nufacturer in troublous times. There was a highly 
ganized opposition to meet, especially from Worces- 
manufacturers, whose wire business had strongly 
trenched itself in the trade, and the Civil War was 


S EVENTY years ago, in the spring of 1857, George 


When the war reached its height the new wire mill 
.ssed through its most critical period. While the de- 
and for wire increased, the plant was confronted with 
e complexities of soaring prices of raw materials, 
hich accompanied premium prices of gold, and an 
‘treme scarcity of labor, which grew progressively 
rse as the Union army levied upon the man power 
the North. Conditions were such as to try the metal 

‘ young man who had ventured into a field where he 
i to depend solely upon his own acumen and enter- 

In spite of these circumstances the infant indus- 
grew lustily, until quick expansion was impera- 

ly demanded. This was carried through in 1862. 

‘he record of this early period in Mr. Prentiss’s 

‘er, as contained in his letter books, shows how 

ugh fair dealings with his customers and competi- 

and a high standard of product, he established the 

‘ name that spelled success throughout his own life 

has characterized the firm since his death under 

management of his son and grandson. Evidence of 
s found in the fact that customers who began to 
usiness with the founder in the first years of his 
ifacturing have been on the books of the firm con- 
asly to the present day. 
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Wire Company Seventy 


Years Old 


Difficulties of Early Years Reflected in Letter Books 


of Founder—Continuous Tinning of Wire 


Among Improvements Firm 


Introduced 
BY JOHN NELSON 


George W. Prentiss was born in Claremont, N. H., 
Oct. 10, 1829, a direct descendant from Capt. Thomas 
Prentiss, trooper, who settled in Cambridge, Mass., 
about 1636. Samuel Prentiss, the father of George W.., 
was a tanner and currier in Claremont. The boy grad- 
uated from the village high school and for a time was 
employed as a clerk in Fairhaven, Mass. From there 
he went to Worcester to enter the office of the Henry 
Washburn Wire Works, where he remained for a num- 
ber of years, and left to assume charge of the office 
of the Norway Iron Works at South Boston. In those 
days office and mill were not so widely separated as 
they usually are today. The office man was naturally 
much in the works and became familiar with mate- 
rials and processes as well as with the reutine of book- 
keeping and sales. It is to be presumed that young 
Prentiss was observant and ambitious and saved his 
money. He was 27 years old when he launched out for 
himself, establishing the wire business in Holyoke in 
what was known as the small mill of the Parsons Paper 
Co. 

The first few years must have been strenuous ones. 
In the beginning there was a partnership, known as 
Prentiss, Gray & Co., but only a short time elapsed when 
Mr. Prentiss became the sole owner. His quick success 
and the esteem in which he was held was evidenced 
when the Holyoke Water Power Co., which controlled 
the water ‘rights of the Holyoke falls and supplied 
power to industries, erected a brick mill for him. This 
was in 1862. The rapid development of his business 
dated from that year. 


Erected Own Plant in 1869 


In 1869 Mr. Prentiss bought land on Dwight Street 
and erected mill buildings of his own. In connection 
with these he obtained valuable water rights, which 
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insured cheap power for years to come and which still 
furnish much of the power that operates the firm’s 
machinery. The plant was added to from time to time, 
until it now covers all of the tract and contains the 
principal departments of the business. 

From the beginning equipment was maintained on a 
igh plane of efficient production. New machinery and 


n 


processes were installed as the wire industry developed 
them, and in more than one instance Mr. Prentiss was 
a pioneer in bringing machinery and methods to the 
standard of practical usefulness. 


Years passed. Until 1871, when he took his cousin, 
M. W. Prentiss, into the firm, he conducted the business 
alone. He had married in 1862, and his one son, Wil- 
liam A. Prentiss, entered the business as a lad in 1877. 
As the son grew older and accumulated experience his 
father turned over to him more and more of the 
responsibilities of management. Long before the death 
of the elder Prentiss in 1915, his son had become the 
active head of the business, the founder ‘continuing 
his active interest as an adviser only. 

Similarly, William A. Prentiss took into his busi- 
ness his son, George W. Prentiss II, and, similarly, 
also gradually transferred to him the duties of active 
management, retaining the position which he now holds 
as president of the corporation, the son being the 
treasurer and general manager. So the management 
has passed down from father to son and grandson in 
three generations of unvarying policy with respect to 
the standard of products and relations with customers. 


Finer Sizes of Wire Made from the Beginning 


In the beginning the company manufactured the 
finer sizes of iron wire, chiefly tinned and annealed, and 
specialties, including card wire, broom wire and tinned 
covering wire for music strings. An invoice dated 
April 9, 1863, covers a shipment of tinned covering 
wire to Chickering & Sons, piano builders, to be used 
in the manufacture of piano strings. Incidentally, 
Chickering & Sons are still buying this class of wire 
from the Holyoke mill. 

Later, of course, steel wires were added to the 
mill’s products. All through the 70 years. the firm has 
confined itself to the finer sizes. The carbon range of 
the line runs all the way from pure iron, such as ingot 
iron and “Swedes” iron, to 0.80 per cent carbon. Thus 
all grades are furnished, soft and hard, tinned and 
bright, in coils, on spools or cut to straight lengths. 
The firm’s specialties are many. Since it is situated 
in the heart of New England, the textile industry is 
naturally an important customer, and the Prentiss prod- 
ucts have come to include steel heddle, twin-heddle, tem- 
pered card, ring, traveler and other wires having ex- 
acting requirements. Included in the general products 
are tinned annealed wire, rope wire, clip wire, milli- 
nery wire and miscellaneous wires, round and fiat, all 
in the finer sizes. 


Introduced Continuous Tinning of Wire 


The mill early became active in the development of 
new processes. The senior Prentiss had plenty of enter- 
prise. He was the first to use the continuous method of 
tinning wire. Formerly the bundles were dipped in a 
tinning bath, the excess tin was shaken off, and the 
wire was given a final light draft to smooth its finish. 
Mr. Prentiss was also among the first to adopt con- 
tinuous tempering and patent annealing of carbon steel 
wire. He collaborated with the inventor of the first 
wire stitching machine used for bookbinding and sim- 
ilar work. The first order for bookbinders’ wire was 
made on May 1, 1875, and for many years afterward 
the mill manufactured all of the wire used for this 
purpose. Bookbinding and stitching wire are still im- 
portant lines of the mill. 
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George W. Prentiss’s early letter books y, 


valued possessions of the firm, give much been 
information concerning the wire industry in tho ».,.:.. 
centering about the Civil War, during ‘th 
Holyoke wire business was going through the criti,. 
time of establishing itself in the trade. No Shermar 


anti-trust law was then on the statute books. Ma, 
facturers got together to fix prices, and their customer. 
were soon informed regarding such agreement 


mills frequently notified one another of changes | ~ 
lists, the larger houses usually taking the initiative 
Worcester, Mass., was then the chief center of wire 
manufacturing, and leading firms there seem ee 


been free in urging upon their competitors elsew}, re 
the advancing of prices in a strong market. But. 
was written to a customer in Mr. Prentiss’s hand- 
writing in his letter book, under date of May 3, 1263: 

“I presume I shall not be notified so promptly when 
the larger manufacturers drop their prices as I was 
when they put them up.” 

There was nothing of philanthropy in price sug- 
gestions between competitors. 

Another letter, dated April 8, 1863, is typical 
Mr. Prentiss’s dealings with his customers: 

“The prices of all kinds of wire continue to be as 
high as at any time yet. This I can only account for by 
the great demand, which is more than the manufac- 
turers can supply. I had a letter this week from a 
Worcester manufacturer asking me to put my prices 
up to 29c. per lb. for broom wire. They are getting 
29c. per lb. for what I charge you 25c., and do not put 
in such good stock. I refused, as I mean to deal fairly 
with my customers. I shall not put the price of wire 
up unless stock goes up, whatever the demand, and 
when there is any decline in price by any manufac- 
turer I shall come down with my prices.” 


as 


¢ 
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Rods Advanced $25 a Ton in One Month 


A letter, characteristic of the day, was written to 
Horace Lamb, a wire manufacturer of the neighboring 
town of Northampton, under date of Jan. 23, 1863: 

“Tron has been advancing in price to correspond 
with the recent rise in gold and exchange. Rods are 
quoted $25 a ton higher than they were in December 
and will go still higher if gold does. Now will you 
put the price of broom wire up to 18 and 19¢c. per |b., 
net cash, 5 per cent discount to the largest custom- 
ers, if I will do the same? We can just as well get it 
as less, and must to make it pay.” 

Writing to I. Washburn & Moen, Feb. 4, 1863, Mr. 
Prentiss said: 

“Your favor of yesterday’s date with list prices for 
wire is received. I cheerfully agree not to undersell 
your prices for card wire but should rather have 4 
better understanding with all the manufacturers of 
broom wire before naming your prices to all my cus- 
tomers and agreeing not to undersell them.” 

The way the trade got together on occasion to settle 
price questions is indicated in a letter to George ©. 
Nelson, 81 John Street, New York, dated Nov. 30, 
1863: 

“I shall be present at the meeting of wire manu- 
facturers Dec. 10, if possible, but as I have no one to 
leave my business with or send as_ representative, 
may not be that I can leave. I am free to say, how- 
ever, that I shall most heartily fall in with any arrans® 
ment that may be made, and fairly and honorably lived 
up to by all, to make the prices of wire uniform and 
in proportion to the cost of manufacture.” 

The result of this meeting was told by Mr. Pres 
tiss in a letter dated Jan. 23, 1864, to William Bromwell 
& Co.: 


reed 


“About Jan. 1 the iron wire manufacturers #8? 
upon uniform prices for market and stone wire 


so there 








e steadiness and regularity to the market. 
: have had the quotations, which are as 






































rod to No. 18, inclusive, list. 

26, inclusive, 15 per cent discount. 

36, inclusive, 25 per cent discount. 
ths, or 5 per cent discount for cash in 30 


cent from this to some of the largest 
ilers, including your house. 

delivered in New York, if desired by 
ire the lowest rates that I can sell at in 


- that the wire can really be offered at. 
gret very much to lose your patronage, and 


have 


at the 
business. 


with 





WILLIAM PRENTISS 





favor me with orders will try my best to give 

e best we can make, and if prices drop while 

may have your order incompleted, I will drop my 

on the balance due you, or, if rates advance, all 

rders received shall be filled at the old price. Cop- 

i wire I will put in at 5 per cent above common 

tinned 4c. per lb. above common; same terms. 

ase let me hear from you, and if there is anything 

that I can do honorably to make it an object for you to 
er from me, I shall be happy to do it.” 


Labor Searce During Civil War 


Vill 


ill organization was a transient thing in war 
Apologizing to a customer for a delay in deliv- 
Mr. Prentiss wrote, Oct. 23, 1862: 

“Help has been very hard to get; all our men have 
to war; so that it has taken at least a month 

ger to get ready to start my new mill than I ex- 


[he wages paid 70 years ago seem small enough 
pared with present day standards. In a letter 
ritten in 1862, Mr. Prentiss said: 
“IT am in want of a young man to work drawing 
Mr. Hatch says your son, Edward, would like 
place. If so, let him come at once, say on Monday, 
ssible. The pay will be 75c. per day for the first 
months, $1 a day for the next six months.” 
Replying to an application for a job he wrote: 
[ have a fair hand that cleans my card wire, 
hould not wish to change unless I was to get a 
‘er one—one of more experience. There is another 
* wire mill in this place, W. E. Rice & Co., and if 
are a good workman I think you could get a job 
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HREE 
carried on the 
sound policies established 
inception of the 

William A. 
Prentiss, only son of the 
founder and now 
dent of the company, en- 
tered the organization as 
a boy in 1877. 
his son, George W. Pren- 
tiss II, became identified 
the company, 
being treasurer and gen- 

eral manager 
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either with me or them, but could not promise one. 
Wages for good cleaners are $1.75 a day; board is now 
$3.50 a week.” 

Another letter says: 

“Good wire drawers are now getting here from $1.50 
to $2 per day; steady work through the year.” 

The ethics of the day as to hiring a competitor's 
help are voiced in the following letter of Feb. 11, 1863: 

“I write to inquire if you know of a good man that 
I can get to come out and work for me. I want a first- 
rate, good man, one that can straighten card wire or 
draw it. ... 

“Since I wrote you last July I have got into my new 
mill and have had more orders twice over than I could 
fill. Everything runs tip top. I write to you because 


re: 4: oA aI a 


generations 


presi- 


Likewise 


now 





GEORGE W. PRENTISS, Il. 


you have always been friendly to me, and I think you 
would know if there was such a hand as I want that 
could be hired. I do not wish to get you to leave your 
place and employers, nor do I wish to hire away any 
hand from your shop. I thought perhaps you would 
know of some hand not at work there, or that might 
be imtending to leave anyway. If you think of any- 
one that I might be able to get please write me. and 
you will do me a kindness.” 


Sharp Price Fluctuations During Civil War 


As to the struggle to meet the fluctuations of prices 
due to Sterling exchange and other abnormal factors, 
the following extracts from letters written in 1863 
tell the story: 

“I know that No. 23 tinned broom wire now costs 
more than 18c. per lb. to manufacture. Iron never was 
so scarce and high as at present. A 15 per cent advance 
has been made upon the cost of the bar in England 
and Sweden. This, together with extra freights, war 
risk, extra cost of rolling to wire rods, Government tax, 
and then the additional cost of making into wire, which 
has increased steadily for some time past, has compelled 
the wire manufacturers to adopt fair uniform prices or 
stop business. The price given you in my last letter, 
by accurate estimate pays but 10 per cent profit in 
currency and is the lowest it can be bought for of any 
manufacturer in any quantity of wire from one barrel 
to 10 or more. I sell a great quantity of wire to New 
York wholesale dealers, but at precisely the same price 
as to you.” ¥ 

Explaining why prices had advanced, Mr. Prentiss 
wrote: 
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“This seems very high, but our stock that we used 
to get for $125 per ton now costs $375, and tax, ma- 
terials and labor—you know what they are.” 

The young manufacturer’s feelings, when on Feb. 27, 
1863, he wrote the following to a customer, may be 
imagined. 

“Our stock has doubled in price, and some things 
we use now cost three times old prices. Where we are 
drifting to the Lord only knows. Sterling exchange 
now quoted at 190 per cent.” 

These autographed letters convey perhaps better 
than any other way an idea of the character and meth- 
ods of the founder of the Prentiss business. They pic- 
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ture him in the period following his thirtieth birthday 
—a young man of high enterprise, forging ahead ray. 


idly, yet with prudence; a careful student of hi: 


shrewd in his dealing with his competitors, sqya, oie 
his customers and determined to build his . 9 “a 
dustry on a foundation of progressiveness and nteg- 
rity. Naturally it grew rapidly in size and mpor- 
tance. His son and grandson, following after, hay, 
adhered to the tradition that dates from 10 years 


ago. Now, in the third generation, the business j< 
modern in its facilities and methods and abreast of the 


times in metallurgical development and with a manage- 
ment that lives up to the founder’s ideals. 


Machine Tool Buying Hand-to-Mouth 


Buying in Slack Times Not Stimulated by Low Prices— 
Must Show Large Return on Buyer’s Invest- 
ment—Obsolescence Rapid 


always been on a hand-to-mouth basis, according 

to Ernest F. DuBrul, general manager National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cincinnati. He 
sees no indications at present that point to a deviation 
from that method of doing business. This opinion 
was expressed at a conference on Hand-to-Mouth Buy- 
ing, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 17, 
under the auspices of the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
reau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

“It is seldom the case that a purchaser can be 
induced to order machinery on the sole argument that 
the time to buy is when costs are low, and when 
builders can make prompt deliveries and are willing 
to sacrifice profits to hold an organization together. 

“Generally that argument will not coax a teaspoon- 
ful of business out of a man whose plant is not run- 
ning quite up to capacity. Nearly all manufacturers 
buy machinery only if and when they think they will 
be able to use it promptly in producing goods at a 
profit. If that happens to be when business is dull 
in the equipment industries, a shrewd buyer can per- 
haps pick up some equipment bargains. But he is 
not buying because of low prices, but because of actual 
need of the machinery. 


T a broad sense, the machine tool industry has 


Buying Accompanies Activity in Other Lines 


“If the people who buy a manufacturer’s goods 
have the spurt habit of buying, then that manufac- 
turer necessarily gets the spurt habit of buying the 
machines he needs to fill his spurt of orders. So, too, 
if merchants get into steadier buying habits, the manu- 
facturers of all kinds of goods will steady their own 
habits of buying machinery. Whenever general busi- 
ness takes a booming spurt they come at the machine 
builders in droves, clamoring for deliveries. Then, at 
the first signs of slackening business, they drop out 
of the market, for the simple reason that their wants 
are temporarily satiated. So, with few exceptions, 
buyers of machinery are simon-pure, dyed-in-the-wool, 
hand-to-mouth buyers. 

“No class of industry can be helped more than the 
equipment industries by stabilization of general buy- 
ing. Industrial machines cannot safely be stocked in 
dull times, because a competitor may come out with a 
new and revolutionary design which simply turns all 
stocks of previous designs into scrap. So these indus- 
tries have always had to go through the painful, 
wasteful and costly process of curtailing their labor 
forces when their demand fell off. This was always 
just about when the force had been painfully trained. 

“Recent comparative stabilization of consumer- 
goods buying has had some marked effects on the 
machine tool industry. Instead of a fairly high de- 
mand following the big slump of 1921 and early 1922, 
the year 1923 brought only a little boomlet which did 


not reach much (if any) above 45 to 50 per cent of 
the industry’s capacity. Then what was only a slight 
recession in 1924 for other industries was a fair slump 
in the machine tool field. Nineteen hundred twenty-five 
and 1926 pushed the industry’s orders above the boom 
of 1923, making an average utilization of plant prob- 
ably around 60 or 65 per cent of one-shift capacity. 

“Since the present capacity is the result of a heavy 
war-time expansion, that would be a rather good pre- 
war business. Overburdened with this extra capacity, 
that it must carry for some years more, the industry 
has not been a happy hunting ground in which to get 
anything like the bag of profits that other industries 
have furnished. 


Heavy Investment Return Demanded 


“In the vain attempt to coax out enough business 
to utilize this large capacity, new designs are offered 
at prices which leave little profit to the builder, al- 
though the machines earn 100 to 400 per cent on their 
cost, each year, in the user’s shop. Some tools better pr 
tected by patents, and sold by better merchandisers, 
are priced so high that they pay their users only 5! 
per cent annual dividends. Curiously, some users have 
come to refuse to buy machines that do not pay 100 pe! 
cent or more per year on the investment. 

“Recent surveys of equipment in machine shops 
of all sorts have disclosed that a large number 0! 
machine tools are more than 10 years old. Many 
these tools are in good running condition, because, 
to do good work when new, they had to be so well 
built that wearout is extremely slow. Physical life 
and economic life are quite different and unrelated 


Obsolescence Proceeds Apace 


“Necessity to get business has again borne a fresh 
crop of new inventions and development in the ma- 
chine tool industry. So many superior designs have 
been brought out in the last five years that mechanical 
experts agree that nearly every type of machine tool 
built up to 1921 is now definitely obsolete for fast 
production. As wide-awake users install the newer 
types, their less wide-awake competitors must either 
follow suit or sink into business oblivion. 

“On this basis the machine tool industry bas 
stepped out of the mire, and, while its profits have 
not been great, due to the burden of excess capacity» 
it at least has begun to share a little in the gener 
prosperity which its designs have created for its cu" 
tomers. Relatively stable buying of machines will 
help us more than anything else we know of. This 
can be gained by us only after our customers’ demane 
has been stabilized. So we are glad to do everything 
possible to urge business men in other industries * 
study this problem and learn how to cure the evils 
of irregularity that have cursed all business so ‘°"*: 









Non-Ferrous Developments Marked 


Institute of Metals Holds Sessions on Zinc, Aluminum 


and Copper—Theory of Hardening Discussed 
—Innovation in Microscopic Technique 


attention given to the Institute of Metals Division 
f the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
| Engineers, doubtless due to the continued ex- 
e of the program sponsored by this group. At 
t annual meeting, six well-attended technical ses- 
vere held, Feb. 15, 16 and 17, in addition to the 
lecture, and the so-called “alumni dinner.” 


A STEADY gain is being made, year by year, in the 
y 


How the Institute Has Expanded 


pas latter, which is the business meeting of the In- 
stitute of Metals, was held on Tuesday evening, 
15, at the Fraternity Clubs Building, and taxed 
apacity of the main dining room. It marked the 
ntieth anniversary of the organization. Originally 
ffshoot of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
»wn as the Brass Foundrymen’s Association, it main- 
ed separate existence for some time, when the of- 
accepted an invitation to become a division of 
\merican Institute of Mining Engineers, especially 
oted to non-ferrous metallurgy. Reports read at the 
nner indicate a marked revival in interest. Over 800 
nembers are enrolled and regional meetings throughout 
the year are in prospect. 
Since the beginning, a joint meeting has been held 
n the fall with the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion; but as this organization is to meet in the spring 
f 1927, a similar plan has been made for this year with 
ne American Society for Steel Treating to cooperate 
with this society’s annual meeting and exhibit to be 
held next September in Detroit. A committee, headed 
y R. S. Archer, is also engaged in the preparation of 
lata sheets on metals and alloys other than iron for 
the A. S. S. T. handbook. 
rhe present officers were reelected: Paul D. Merica, 
nairman; Zay Jeffries, vice-chairman; W. M. Corse, 
ecretary-treasurer. The executive committee consists 
f R. S. Archer, J. R. Freeman, E. C. Bain, S. Skow- 
nski» H, C. Jensen and L. W. Spring. 


\nnual Lecture Given by British Metallurgist 


[a= high grade of excellence, set by previous lec- 
-turers, was adequately maintained on Wednesday 
‘Tternoon, Feb. 16, by the guest of the Institute, Prof. 
vecil H. Desch, professor of metallurgy, University of 
Sheffield, Sheffield, England. He took as a subject 
Growth of Metallic Crystals,” a matter which has en- 
gaged his attention for many years, and upon which he 
has already reported to the Beilby Committee of the 
Sritish Institute of Metals. 
As the lecturer observed, the laws of crystalline 
xrowth must be understood in order to control not only 
ne inner structure of ingots and castings, but also the 
physical properties of worked and heat-treated metals 
nd alloys. It is one, however, which is very little 
nderstood, primarily because of the difficulty in ex- 
«rimenting at elevated temperatures, and of observing 
ranges In the opaque melts. Consequently most of the 
‘tormation now available results from observations on 
‘id metal, interpreted in the light of studies on trans- 
arent solutions or organic materials during the solidi- 
ation range. 

From such work Doctor Desch was able to present 
me data on the rate of formation and distribution of 
‘clel; the rate of growth of crystals and the reason 
t directional growth; the effect of impurities, both 
uble and insoluble; and the reason why dendrites 
‘ry so much in shape (from the sharp ferns in anti- 
ny, to the rounded masses in bronze). 

His lecture was well-illustrated by lantern slides, 
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and held the attention of an audience which filled the 
main auditorium in the Engineers’ Building. It is a 
discourse which cannot readily be abstracted, but will 
repay close study by foundrymen and metallurgists 
generally. 


New Light on Crystallization of Zinc 


HAT the matters discussed so ably by Doctor Desch 

have much more than academic interest may be 
judged from the papers presented at the session on 
zinc, Tuesday morning, Feb. 15, under the chairman- 
ship of George C. Stone, of the New Jersey Zine Co. 
Three separate papers dealing with the production of 
single crystals of zinc, and the behavior of these crystals 
under stress were read by O. E. Romig, of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., S. L. Hoyt, of the General Elec- 
tric Co., and C. H. Mathewson and A. J. Phillips of Yale 
University. 

Messrs. Romig and Hoyt both produced their speci- 
mens by drawing a thread of zinc out of a molten bath, 
and cooling it rapidly by a blast of hydrogen. The 
crystals so formed were several inches long, but less 
than 1/16 in. across the section. Some were brittle; 
others could be pulled out over 300 per cent before 
breaking. X-ray studies showed that in the former 
the basal planes of the crystal (along which slip occurs 
in plastic flow) are nearly at right angles to the stress, 
while in the ductile wires the basal planes are inclined 
at about 45 deg. to the extension. In the ductile speci- 
mens, plastic flow is associated with slips along a suc- 
cession of basal planes, thus converting the wire into a 
series of flat crystalline blocks, each of which slightly 
rotates as it slips, in such a manner that one hexagonal 
axis of the fragment approaches the direction of stress. 

(The same phenomenon occurring in aluminum wire 
was demonstrated by X-ray analysis in another paper 
by Profs. J. T. Norton and B. E. Warren of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology.) 

Traces of these slip planes appear as parallel 
striations a secondary series of straight markings, 
appearing in a greatly elongated specimen, suggests to 
Doctor Hoyt that even in this highly fragmented ma- 
terial “the virgin lattice remains undisturbed,” at least 
in its grosser aspects. He finds no hypothesis on strain 
hardening which is compatible with this observation, 
and at the same time explains the 500 per cent elonga- 
tion and 5000 per cent strengchening of the original 
crystal before it finally breaks. 


Very Large Zine Crystals Studied 


Professors Mathewson and Phillips were able to 
work with very much larger zinc crystals, up to sev- 
eral square inches in cross section, secured by recrys- 
tallization of slightly worked plate. Some sizable per- 
fect crystals were also secured by condensing zinc vapor. 
These specimens were large enough to study by crys- 
tallographic methods; actual measurements of the 
angles between faces established an axial ratio of 1.86 
and other data which check exactly work done by others 
with X-ray analysis. 

They report that it is impossible to strain these 
crystals beyond the elastic limit, without causing many 
twins to form in the metal. This action increases in 
complexity as the deformation increases. Furthermore, 
all cleavage takes place along the basal plane, where 
the atoms are most closely packed. The prismatic frac- 
tures described by Messrs. Romig and Hoyt are thought 
by Professor Mathewson to be merely basal cleavages 
in twinned metal (the divergence in these two planes 
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“This seems very high, but our stock that we used 
to get for $125 per ton now costs $375, and tax, ma- 


terials and labor—you know what they are.” 

The young manufacturer’s feelings, when on Feb. 27, 
1863, he wrote the following to a customer, may be 
imagine 

“Our stock has doubled in price, and some things 

S vw cost three times old prices. Where we are 
ting to the Lord only knows. Sterling exchange 

w quote 190 per cent.” 

These autographed letters convey perhaps better 


of the character and meth- 
inder of the Prentiss business. They pic- 


tner way an idea 
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ture him in the period following his thirtict) } 
—a young man of high enterprise, forging 2} 
idly, yet with prudence; a careful student of }j- 
shrewd in his dealing with his competitors, squa,. 
his customers and determined to build his 
dustry on a foundation of progressiveness and 
rity. Naturally it grew rapidly in size and 
tance. His son and grandson, following aft: 
adhered to the tradition that dates from 
ago. Now, in the third generation, the busin 
modern in its facilities and methods and abreast 
times in metallurgical development and with a r 
ment that lives up to the founder’s ideals. 
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Machine Tool Buying Hand-to-Mouth 


Buying in Slack Times Not Stimulated by Low Prices— 
Must Show Large Return on Buyer’s Invest- 


ment—Obsolescence Rapid 


Na vad sense, the machine tool industry has 
] always been on a hand-to-mouth basis, according 
Ernest F. DuBrul, general manager National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, Cincinnati. He 
es no indications at present that point to a deviation 
from that method of doing business. This opinion 
s expressed at a conference on Hand-to-Mouth Buy- 
ng, held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 17, 


nder the auspices of the Policyholders’ Service Bu- 
f the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
“It is seldom the case that a purchaser can be 


luced to order machinery on the sole argument that 
time to buy is when costs are low, and when 
lilders can make prompt deliveries and are willing 
sacrifice profits to hold an organization together. 
“Generally that argument will not coax a teaspoon- 
of business out of a man whose plant is not run- 
to capacity. Nearly all manufacturers 
ly machinery only if and when they think they will 
able to use it promptly in producing goods at a 
profit. If that happens to be when business is dull 
in the equipment industries, a shrewd buyer can per- 
haps pick up some equipment bargains. But he is 
not buying because of low prices, but because of actual 
need of the machinery. 


if GUILE up 


Buying Accompanies Activity in Other Lines 


“If the people who buy a manufacturer’s goods 
have the spurt habit of buying, then that manufac- 
turer necessarily gets the spurt habit of buying the 
machines he needs to fill his spurt of orders. So, too, 
if merchants get into steadier buying habits, the manu- 
facturers of all kinds of goods will steady their own 
habits of buying machinery. Whenever general busi- 
ness takes a booming spurt they come at the machine 
builders in droves, clamoring for deliveries. Then, at 
the first signs of slackening business, they drop out 
of the market, for the simple reason that their wants 
are temporarily satiated. So, with few exceptions, 
buyers of machinery are simon-pure, dyed-in-the-wool, 
hand-to-mouth buyers. 

“No class of industry can be helped more than the 
equipment industries by stabilization of general buy- 
ing. Industrial machines cannot safely be stocked in 
dull times, because a competitor may come out with a 
new and revolutionary design which simply turns all 
stocks of previous designs into scrap. So these indus- 
tries have always had to go through the painful, 
wasteful and costly process of curtailing their labor 
| | forces when their demand fell off. This was always 
just about when the force had been painfully trained. 
i “Recent comparative stabilization of consumer- 

goods buying has had some marked effects on the 
machine tool industry. Instead of a fairly high de- 
mand following the big slump of 1921 and early 1922, 
the year 1923 brought only a little boomlet which did 


not reach much (if any) above 45 to 50 per cent of 
the industry’s capacity. Then what was only a slight 
recession in 1924 for other industries was a fair slump 
in the machine tool field. Nineteen hundred twenty-five 
and 1926 pushed the industry’s orders above the boom 
of 1923, making an average utilization of plant prob- 
ably around 60 or 65 per cent of one-shift capacity 

“Since the present capacity is the result of a heav) 
war-time expansion, that would be a rather good pre- 
war business. Overburdened with this extra capacity, 
that it must carry for some years more, the industry 
has not been a happy hunting ground in which to get 
anything like the bag of profits that other industries 
have furnished. 


Heavy Investment Return Demanded 


“In the vain attempt to coax out enough business 
to utilize this large capacity, new designs are offered 
at prices which leave little profit to the builder, al- 
though the machines earn 100 to 400 per cent on their 
cost, each year, in the user’s shop. Some tools better pr 
tected by patents, and sold by better merchandisers 
are priced so high that they pay their users only 5! 
per cent annual dividends. Curiously, some users hav 
come to refuse to buy machines that do not pay 100 pe 
cent or more per year on the investment. 

“Recent surveys of equipment in machine shops 
of all sorts have disclosed that a large number ° 
machine tools are more than 10 years old. Many ° 
these tools are in good running condition, because, 
to do good work when new, they had to be so wel 
built that wearout is extremely slow. Physical life 
and economic life are quite different and unrelated 


Obsolescence Proceeds Apace 


“Necessity to get business has again borne a fresh 
crop of new inventions and development in the m4 
chine tool industry. So many superior designs have 
been brought out in the last five years that mechanical 
experts agree that nearly every type of machine too 
built up to 1921 is now definitely obsolete for fas' 
production. As wide-awake users install the newer 
types, their less wide-awake competitors must either 
follow suit or sink into business oblivion. 

“On this basis the machine tool industry ™ 
stepped out of the mire, and, while its profits have 
not been great, due to the burden of excess capacity; 
it at least has begun to share a little in the geners! 
prosperity which its designs have created for its °u™ 
tomers. Relatively stable buying of machines W™" 
help us more than anything else we know ©!. , 
can be gained by us only after our customers’ demané 
has been stabilized. So we are glad to do everything 
possible to urge business men in other industries 
study this problem and learn how to cure the evils 
of irregularity that have cursed all business so ‘0"*: 









Non-Ferrous Developments Marked 


Institute of Metals Holds Sessions on Zinc, Aluminum 


and Copper—Theory of Hardening Discussed 
—Innovation in Microscopic Technique 


ittention given to the Institute of Metals Division 

f the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 

| Engineers, doubtless due to the continued ex- 

e of the program sponsored by this group. At 

t annual meeting, six well-attended technical ses- 

ns were held, Feb. 15, 16 and 17, in addition to the 
lecture, and the so-called “alumni dinner.” 


A STEADY gain is being made, year by year, in the 
4 


How the Institute Has Expanded 


pas latter, which is the business meeting of the In- 
tute of Metals, was held on Tuesday evening, 
15, at the Fraternity Clubs Building, and taxed 
apacity of the main dining room. It marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the organization. Originally 
n offshoot of the American Foundrymen’s Association 
wn as the Brass Foundrymen’s Association, it main- 
ned separate existence for some time, when the of- 
accepted an invitation to become a division of 
\merican Institute of Mining Engineers, especially 
oted to non-ferrous metallurgy. Reports read at the 

ner indicate a marked revival in interest. Over 800 
embers are enrolled and regional meetings throughout 
the year are in prospect. 

Since the beginning, a joint meeting has been held 
n the fall with the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion; but as this organization is to meet in the spring 
f 1927, a similar plan has been made for this year with 
the American Society for Steel Treating to cooperate 
with this society’s annual meeting and exhibit to be 
held next September in Detroit. A committee, headed 
y R. S. Archer, is also engaged in the preparation of 
lata sheets on metals and alloys other than iron for 
the A. S. S. T. handbook. 

The present officers were reelected: Paul D. Merica, 
nairman; Zay Jeffries, vice-chairman; W. M. Corse, 
ecretary-treasurer. The executive committee consists 
f R. S. Archer, J. R. Freeman, E. C. Bain, S. Skow- 
nski» H, C. Jensen and L. W. Spring. 


\nnual Lecture Given by British Metallurgist 


[Ss high grade of excellence, set by previous lec- 
-turers, was adequately maintained on Wednesday 
‘Iternoon, Feb. 16, by the guest of the Institute, Prof. 
Cecil H. Desch, professor of metallurgy, University of 
Sheffield, Sheffield, England. He took as a subject 
Growth of Metallic Crystals,” a matter which has en- 
gaged his attention for many years, and upon which he 
has already reported to the Beilby Committee of the 
Sritish Institute of Metals. 
\s the lecturer observed, the laws of crystalline 
xrowth must be understood in order to control not only 
ie inner structure of ingots and castings, but also the 
nysical properties of worked and heat-treated metals 
nd alloys. It is one, however, which is very little 
lerstood, primarily because of the difficulty in ex- 
menting at elevated temperatures, and of observing 
‘anges In the opaque melts. Consequently most of the 
‘ormation now available results from observations on 
d metal, interpreted in the light of studies on trans- 
ent solutions or organic materials during the solidi- 
ition range. 
“rom such work Doctor Desch was able to present 
« data on the rate of formation and distribution of 
cl; the rate of growth of crystals and the reason 
directional growth; the effect of impurities, both 
ible and insoluble; and the reason why dendrites 
y so much in shape (from the sharp ferns in anti- 
y, to the rounded masses in bronze). 
‘His lecture was well-illustrated by lantern slides, 





and held the attention of an audience which filled the 
main auditorium in the Engineers’ Building. It is a 
discourse which cannot readily be abstracted, but will 
repay close study by foundrymen and metallurgists 
generally. 


New Light on Crystallization of Zinc 


HAT the matters discussed so ably by Doctor Desch 

have much more than academic interest may be 
judged from the papers presented at the session on 
zinc, Tuesday morning, Feb. 15, under the chairman- 
ship of George C. Stone, of the New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Three separate papers dealing with the production of 
single crystals of zinc, and the behavior of these crystals 
under stress were read by O. E. Romig, of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., S. L. Hoyt, of the General Elec- 
tric Co., and C. H. Mathewson and A. J. Phillips of Yale 
University. 

Messrs. Romig and Hoyt both produced their speci- 
mens by drawing a thread of zinc out of a molten bath, 
and cooling it rapidly by a blast of hydrogen. The 
crystals so formed were several inches long, but less 
than 1/16 in. across the section. Some were brittle; 
others could be pulled out over 300 per cent before 
breaking. X-ray studies showed that in the former 
the basal planes of the crystal (along which slip occurs 
in plastic flow) are nearly at right angles to the stress, 
while in the ductile wires the basal planes are inclined 
at about 45 deg. to the extension. In the ductile speci- 
mens, plastic flow is associated with slips along a suc- 
cession of basal planes, thus converting the wire into a 
series of flat crystalline blocks, each of which slightly 
rotates as it slips, in such a manner that one hexagonal 
axis of the fragment approaches the direction of stress. 

(The same phenomenon occurring in aluminum wire 
was demonstrated by X-ray analysis in another paper 
by Profs. J. T. Norton and B. E. Warren of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology.) 

Traces of these slip planes appear as parallel 
striations a secondary series of straight markings, 
appearing in a greatly elongated specimen, suggests to 
Doctor Hoyt that even in this highly fragmented ma- 
terial “the virgin lattice remains undisturbed,” at least 
in its grosser aspects. He finds no hypothesis on strain 
hardening which is compatible with this observation, 
and at the same time explains the 500 per cent elonga- 
tion and 5000 per cent strengthening of the original 
crystal before it finally breaks. 


Very Large Zinc Crystals Studied 


Professors Mathewson and Phillips were able to 
work with very much larger zinc crystals, up to sev- 
eral square inches in cross section, secured by recrys- 
tallization of slightly worked plate. Some sizable per- 
fect crystals were also secured by condensing zinc vapor. 
These specimens were large enough to study by crys- 
tallographic methods; actual measurements of the 
angles between faces established an axial ratio of 1.86 
and other data which check exactly work done by others 
with X-ray analysis. 

They report that it is impossible to strain these 
crystals beyond the elastic limit, without causing many 
twins to form in the metal. This action increases in 
complexity as the deformation increases. Furthermore, 
all cleavage takes place along the basal plane, where 
the atoms are most closely packed. The prismatic frac- 
tures described by Messrs. Romig and Hoyt are thought 
by Professor Mathewson to be merely basal cleavages 
in twinned metal (the divergence in these two planes 
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being only 4 degrees, much less than can be measured 
on the very small wire specimens). 

An interesting diagram, reproduced herewith (Fig. 
52) shows how a region of twinned metal can form by 
appropriate but minute movements in individual atoms. 
The universal appearance of twins in metallic zinc and 
zine alloys, and the ease with which they form, sug- 
gests that slip along basal planes during plastic de- 
formation causes twinning along these planes, thus 
introducing a large increase in resistance to further 
slip along that plane. Likewise the essential crystal- 
linity of the mass is unchanged. 


New Developments in Copper and Its Alloys 


igs FRANCES H. CLARK, of the Western Union 
~ 


Laboratories, New York, presented two papers on 


no change in outer appearance until the specie, 
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re-etched. a 

Evidently, the recrystallizing forces are yo: a 

enough to affect the surface layers of atoms ~ 
Beryllium-Copper Alloys Interestin, 

H. BASSETT of the American Brass (o.. Water- 


e bury, Conn., described some mill tests 


beryllium-copper alloys. The principal physica) pr ‘ 


ties are noted in the diagram (Fig. 2). 


With less than 1.65 per cent beryllium (which fo) 


an alpha solid solution with copper) the alloys 
rolled well and were readily finished by cold-d 


hot- 


iTawing 


(75 per cent) into wire of various sizes. With car 
alloys, containing up to 2.35 per cent Be were suc 
cessfully rolled when hot (alpha plus beta complex) 

When cold these alloys transform to alph 


a plus 


© ned F gamma and are more malleable; 3% per cent B; 
as Foe te ae ee he ; fo oem 35 alloys could be handled commercially if special); 
Sa a 2 i cee08 oe 66 66n ban strong rolls were used. Cold rolled sheets with 
K-. * , a = hae Since sores ee 3 per cent Be, reduced 18 per cent, leave a Brin: 
i Ren ee oats oat hall ofa ‘ae hardness of nearly 300. 
: es nf oe ee ri Wire having 1.62 per cent Be withstands the 
i: te . ~ i | " ow eS See eee: See kink test and bends through an angle of 165 deg 
© o*®o ®}\@e ce OC#® CH Oe Oe in the flat-back test. It will be valuable as a hig! 
; 46. gs 9 se ery ee oe strength conductor; compare it with the best tir 
oe eee O EN by ? 90.9 * See oe silicon alloy having a tensile strength of 117,00 
es Oe 7 Oe . ld acne ee lb. and a conductivity of 15.5 per cent. 
oe cece ce Kwy « 7 Shy CE ESR. Beryllium-copper alloys will be as resista: 
; ee ‘ 1 ° to corrosion as pure copper, but not more s 
-eseeneenee hen « * ee ae With beryllium metal at present prices, its alloy 
2 ue o'? 6 #28 #4.08 might be used for springs, wires, and hig! 
ne ae ee strength conductors. 
° +. ° e ° = ° . © . °o.hU€f ° oe \’ . e 
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Parent Crystal. (Fig. 52 in original paper) 


60:40 brass. Miss Clark’s lucid and confident presen- 


tation of her subject was especially noteworthy, reach- 


ing a degree of excellence rarely encountered in techni- 
cal and engineering meetings. 

This brass (60:40) at 825 deg. C. is a uniform solid 
solution of beta brass (body centered cubic lattice). 
Rapid quenching in iced brine gives polyhedral grains. 
On being reheated to 200 deg. C. this is converted into 
a fine sorbitic structure and the alpha constituent in- 
creases in grain size on higher annealing. At 470 deg. 
C. twins suddenly form in the alpha grains. On higher 
anneals, some of this alpha is absorbed into the beta 
crystals. The drastic quench is supposed to strain the 
material enough to produce the twins in the alpha 
crystals; the beta, however, is uninfluenced even by cold 
working after quenching. 

Professor Mathewson advanced the opinion that 
microscopic changes in beta brass are not often seen 
because the reagents used to develop the alpha struc- 
ture do not etch the beta satisfactorily. He showed 
some views of 53.47 brass (all beta) which revealed the 
usual crystallographic changes varying with the amount 
of work and the temperature of the anneal. 

Miss Clark described experiments in which she ex- 
amined polished surfaces during recrystallization of the 
underlying metal. No‘outer change was observable. A 
slight etching brought out the new structure. Further 
change in structure under this etched surface caused 


Deoxidized Copper 


Tube makers have long recognized the su- 
periority of specially deoxidized copper. In mak- 
ing small sizes of seamless copper tube, such as 
are consumed in quantity by the household re- 

° frigerator industry, it can be cold drawn to 90 


A er cent reduction in four runs without annealing 
7. It is also superior in its welding qualities 
. Quantitative measures of this superiority (such 
e as are used to control cold-working mil! opera- 


. tions) are given in a paper entitled “Some Com- 
. parative Properties of Tough Pitch and Phos 
i phorized Copper,” by W. R. Webster, J. | 
° Christie, and R. S. Pratt of the Bridgeport Brass 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
While the material did not contain enoug 
phosphorus to completely deoxidize it,.it co! 
and tained only one third the oxygen of the toug! 
pitch samples. Mr. Webster said that complet: 
deoxidization would only enhance the differen: es 
The temperature of initial softening is 7 te 
100 deg. higher than tough pitch, an important 
factor in the tinning operation. Tensile strength anc 
elongation are practically identical. Contraction 
area of the phosphorized copper is considerably higher 
—which permits more cold work between anneals 
Tough pitch copper does not scale as readily as phos 
phorized. 


Hardened Copper Now Available 


G. CORSON described his method of hardening 
*copper with silicides of nickel or cobalt—a matte! 
which has already been presented at length in the 
columns of THE IRON AGE, Feb. 10, 1926. An X-ray 
study of these alloys has been made by E. C. Bain 0! 
the Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories 
Long Island City, N. Y., in which he finds the gener’ 
phenomena similar to those in quenching and temper- 
ing steel, duralumin, and lead-antimony~alcium. 
Quenched alloys exhibit perfect crystallinity °° * 
true austenite—all cobalt, nickel and silicon being ' 
solid solution with no measurable distortion of the nor 
mal copper space lattice. Drawing to maximum hardness 
completely changes the character of the X-ray diffrac- 
tion lines, indicating new atomic spacings of vari#®™ 
magnitude even in one grain, and a notable absence : 
continuity in the crystallographic planes. This — 
ponds to a martensite. Complete annealing restores = 
crystalline perfection in large measure. So little silic! 
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- present that its characteristic X-ray lines were not 
nd in these films. 


Recent Work on Aluminum Alloys 


SERIES of studies on pure aluminum, alloyed with 
A ‘her metals, are being made by E. H. Dix, Jr., 
ind W. D. Keith of the Aluminum Co. of America. The 
liagram presented herewith shows their work on the 

um-manganese system. (Fig. 4). 


“Wrought aluminum (1% per cent Mn) is much used 


Conductivity, per cent-1.A.0.5 





7 0.20 040 0,60 0.80 1.00 1.20 140 1.60 1.80 2.00 
Beryllium, percent 


Strength and Conductivity of Copper-Beryllium Al- 
1y Wire of 0.125 In, Diameter; Beryllium, 0 to 1.6 
Per Cent (Fig. 2 in Original Paper) 


for cooking utensils, rods, tubes and pipes. Alloys, with 
| to 2 per cent manganese, both cast and wrought, are 
ised by the United States Naval gun factory to resist 
corrosion attack. Manganese is also an essential ele- 
ment of some duralumins. 

Even though the limit of solubility is shown to be 
0.65 per cent manganese, chill castings containing as 
much as 2 per cent manganese show very little of the 
nanganese compound under the microscope. Extended 
innealing at 500 deg. C. brings out an eutectic struc- 
ire. Since the hardness of the alloy remains un- 
hanged during the process, the authors explain the 

served facts by assuming the casting to consist of 
eutectic particles so fine as to be unseen under the 

icroscope. Annealing allows coalescence to visible size. 
[hey suggest that the word “dispersoid” characterizes 
the true nature of the particles better than the word 
precipitated.” 

C. B. Sodtler and J. L. Gregg (“Deformation of an 
\luminum Alloy by Constant Load”) gave some figures 

hich showed progressive stretching in  duralumin- 

t pieces under long continued load at room tempera- 
ture. R. L. Templin, Aluminum Co. of America, New 
Kensington, Pa., said he had observed similar effects 
ntil he took special care to prevent small vibrations in 

e testing machine; whereupon no further elongation 

s observed under loads suspended for weeks. 


“Still Casting” Practice Suggested 


Aluminum, and even alloys containing a fractional 
percentage of aluminum, produce distinctive surface 
ns when molten. This is utilized by P. H. G. Durville, 
nsulting metallurgist of Paris, France, in a system 

“still-casting” (coulee tranquille). 
He notes that the skimmings on aluminum alloys 
strong and tough, insoluble in the underlying metal, 
| therefore protect it from oxidation from the outer 
and from loss of zine or other volatile metals from 
Since the film forms almost instantly on ex- 
re, it is desirable to cast such alloys from under 
skin, so the insoluble oxides will not be trapped in 
lid casting, and to preserve the alloy from further 

f metal. 

Three methods are available. Die casting and tilting 
ng are both well known in America—the latter 
x used in several modifications for ingot pouring. 
third process of bottom casting is new, although 
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it is said to be quite successful in France and England. 

It consists of pouring the casting through a horn 
gate leading outside of the mold proper. When casting 
is started, the gate is very low or only sufficient to 
fill the bottom few inches of the main casting. The 
ladle is held close to this gate so that the hot metal 
has a minimum fall. As casting proceeds, the gate is 
built up to keep ahead of the rising pool of metal by 
means of sand-lined rings, split to be assembled without 
interrupting the flow of metal. Each gate section is 
keyed on for stability. 


Views Offered on Hardening Theory 


b | jas the mechanism of plastic deformation is quite 
well understood, no satisfactory explanation has yet 
been advanced concerning the nature of the contact 
surfaces between crystals and crystalline fragments. 
R. S. Dean and J. L. Gregg, of the Western Electric 
Co., attacked this problem in the light of electrical data 
in a paper, “General Theory of Metallic Hardening.” 

In the normal crystal lattice, they believe that some 
of the electrons in the outer atomic shells are relatively 
free, and go to form the general negative field of the 
metal. If the atoms are separated somewhat (as occurs 
at crystal boundaries, and on slip planes), but not 
enough to form an active discontinuity, the separated 
atoms will take on electrons and some pairs will there- 
fore share the same electrons. “This is in effect a 
forced molecule formation, and it is to these pseudo- 
molecules that grain boundaries owe their special 
properties.” 


New Microscopic Technique Made Public 


oe unconventional innovation in microscopic 
technique has been made by Francis F. Lucas of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York. He was con- 
fronted with several problems concerning lead antimony 
(1 per cent Sb) cable sheaths, and found that the 
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Modified Diagram of the, Aluminum End of the 
Al-Mn System 


ordinary methods of polishing and etching gave very 
unsatisfactory fields for observation, notwithstanding 
quite laborious and time-consuming manipulations. It 
occurred to him that many of these difficulties could be 
avoided if a plane surface could be cut with a sharp 
knife. 

Consequently he secured a substantial microtome, 
designed to cut wood sections for examination. Very 
careful honing of the knife blade is necessary, to free 
it of all nicks and feather edges. When it is good enough 
to cut a coherent section in lead two microns in thick- 
ness, it will leave the underlying block sufficiently free 
of scratches and surface work so that very slight etch- 
ing will reveal the true structure of the metal. By this 
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means a specimen may be prepared in three minutes, 
sufficiently good to yield perfect photographs at 2500 
diameters. Ke 

Lead and its various alloys, tin, platinum, gold and 
silver may be cut on a Jung microtome. Aluminum and 
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its alloys, copper, zinc, brasses and bronzes ar: 


; a lit 

too hard. Pending the development of a lithe tame 
sections on these harder metals may be cut and then 
finished with a magnesium oxide lap, thus sa ring con- 


siderable polishing time. 


Production of Malleable Castings 1,000,000 Tons 


Output in 1926 About on a Par 
But Competition Is Keen 
Have Suffered—Some 


RODUCTION of malleable castings in the United 
Pistates in 1926 was approximately 1,000,000 tons, 

or about the same as in 1924 and 1925. In 1923 the 
production was about 5 per cent greater than last year. 
The better output during that year is attributed to the 
large amount of railroad car building as well as to the 
fact that in 1923 production was high in the automotive 
industry. 

The 1926 production indicates that the malleable 
industry is holding its own from the standpoint of 
production. From the standpoint of profits the picture 
of the present condition of the industry is not so pleas- 
ing. However, in this respect probably it is no worse 
off than quite a few other industries in the metal work- 
ing field. Malleable foundries, like most other indus- 
tries, expanded materially during the war-time period 
and the effects of this expansion are still being felt in 
a productive capacity greater than the normal demands. 


The competitive conditions resulting have tended to 
bring prices down to levels which leave little or no mar- 
gin for profit. Many malleable foundries, it is claimed, 
cannot produce castings for the prices they are now 


bringing. The present condition of the malleable indus- 
try is summed up in this statement by a man promi- 
nently identified with the industry. 

“The excess capacity of malleable foundries has 
given the industry a black eye. There has been a slump 
in the price of malleable castings, but no slump in the 
tonnage. The tonnage is good but malleable foundries 
are making little or no profit.” 


Drop in Automotive Industry Affected Output 


Production of malleable castings by 139 plants rep- 
resenting 80 to 85 per cent of the commercial malleable 
foundries from which the Department of Commerce 
obtains reports was, as previously reported, 728,930 
tons in 1926 as compared with 737,532 tons in 1925. 
The output last year exceeded that of the previous year 
until November, when sharp curtailment occurred in 
the automotive industry. The estimated production of 
jobbing malleable foundries not reporting to the De- 
partment of Commerce increased the output to 850,000 
tons and the production of non-commercial malleable 
foundries that make castings used in their own products 
is estimated at 150,000 tons. The monthly capacity of 
malleable foundries roporting to the Department of 
Commerce was reduced from 114,198 tons in January, 
1925, to 103,831 tons in December, 1926. The reduced 
capacity has been brought about by foundries being 
either permanently abandoned or shut down for an in- 
definite period. Those in the latter class probably will 
resume operations when conditions warrant, making 
some increase in the last reported capacity. Of the 
total capacity figured on the basis indicated above 55.7 
per cent was operated in 1926 as compared with 54.04 
per cent in 1925. This is not regarded as a bad show- 
ing, taking into consideration that a few years ago 
when the industry was striving for maximum produc- 
tion it was operating at only 75 per cent of normal 
capacity. 

The only severe setback from the standpoint of ton- 
nage that the malleable industry admits having suffered 
resulted from the adoption a few years ago of the one- 
piece steel side frame for freight cars. This eliminated 
several malleable castings in the construction of a car, 


with Two Preceding Years, 
and Prices and Profits 
Plants Shut Down 


so that a car formerly requiring 2000 lb. of malleable 
castings now takes only 600 Ib. As a result of this 
change a large share of the present demand for malle- 
able castings for cars is for replacements on cars of 
the earlier type. In 1921 the railroads used 50 to 55 
per cent of the malleable castings, according to esti- 
mates, data on distribution being rather incomplete at 
that time. This decreased to 24 per cent in 1924, to 20 
per cent in 1925, and to 19 per cent in 1926. Consump- 
tion by the automotive industry increased from 38 per 
cent in 1924 to 40 per cent in 1925 and to 41 per cent 
in 1926. 

Farm implement manufacturers used 8, 9 and 10 
per cent of the malleable castings in the three years 
respectively, and all other industries used 30, 31 and 
80 per cent in the same three-year period. The aver- 
age amount of castings in an automobile was 155 |b. i: 
1925 and 158 Ib. in 1926. While there has been som 
shifting from malleable castings to parts made of othe: 
materials in the automotive and other industries, it is 
claimed that malleable castings have replaced steel 
castings and forgings in more cases than the latter 
products have replaced malleable castings. One of the 
more recent developments in the malleable field is the 
manufacture of a hollow spoke malleable iron wheel for 
the automotive industry. This is being used on motor 
buses and trucks and to some extent on passenger cars 

A large Central Western malleable foundry has dis- 
continued operations with the announcement that it will 
not resume until it can sell its product at a profit and 
other foundries have been shut down to await an in- 
provement in the demand. A few not so strong finan 
cially seem to have been forced out of business. The 
closing down of quite a number of malleable foundries 
will reduce the production capacity to nearer the de- 
mands of consumers and may lead to less keen com- 
petition, better prices and a general improvement. 


Malleable Castings Tonnage Improves 


Slightly higher production of malleable castings is 
reported by the Department of Commerce for January, 
as compared with the two preceding months. The out- 
put of 50,785 tons, however, was smaller than for any 


_ of the first 10 months of 1926. It compares with 75,- 


658 tons in January and with 50,017 tons in Decem- 
ber. Shipments, at 48,174 tons, were higher than in 
November and December, but lower than in the pre 
ceding months of 1926. Orders booked during the 
month, with a few plants missing from the reports, 
aggregated 49,776 tons. This is the highest figure 
since July and, with that exception, the highest since 
April. 

Operation during January was at 48.1 per cent of 
the 105,669 tons monthly capacity. Five plants were 
idle, while 134 of the 139 identical plants which have 


reported for many months made castings during the 
month. , 





The American Hardware Manufacturers Association 
will hold its spring meeting at Memphis, Tenn., °” apr 
10 to 14, inclusive, in conjunction with the meeting ° 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers Association. 








Use of Power in American Steel Mills 


Furnace Gas for Boilers, Pulverized Fuel and Inter- 
connection with Central Stations—Purchase 
of Power for Isolated Plant 


BY W. SYKES 
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T= is a portion of a paper read Feb. 16 before the Mid-West Power Conference at the 


Coliseum, Chicago. 


The conference was sponsored by local sections and regional and pro- 


fessional divisions of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, the American Institute of Mining Engineers, the National Electric 
Light Association, the Western Society of Engineers and the National Safety Council. Papers 
on the use of power in a half-dozen varying industries, and on other topics connected with 
power, were read. The author is consulting engineer Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harber, Ind. 
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‘\ERTAIN facts regarding the steel industry show 
( its importance in the economic structure of the 
country. In 1926 the United States produced in 
excess of 39,000,000 tons of pig iron, the total world 
production being approximately 76,000,000 tons. Pro- 
luction of steel ingots and castings in the United 
States was over 48,000,000 tons, out of a world produc- 
tion of 91,000,000 tons. A comparatively small amount 
vas exported, so it is obvious that domestic consump- 
tion per head of population is many times in excess of 
that of other countries. 

Consumption of steel per head in 1900 was approxi- 
mately 360 lb.; in 1926 it was 930 Ib. The figure has 
been increasing continually, so that total requirements 
ire growing faster than our population and there is 

) indication of any limit. [For the remainder of the 
vorld, with a population of 1,700,000,000, a consump- 
tion of 44,000,000 tons of steel represents only 62 Ib. 
er head, or one-fifteenth that of the United States.] 

\pproximately 470,000 persons are employed in the 
teel industry. The amount paid annually in wages 

| salaries is between $850,000,000 or $900,000,000. 


Improvements in Unit Output 


With only a small fraction of the number of men 

ployed around a blast furnace, compared with the 

middle of the nineteenth century, we produce 700 to 

‘00 tons of pig iron per day against 25 to 50 tons, and 

t a much lower unit cost. Wages have probably 

\uadrupled and supplies, instead of being obtained close 

the furnace, are now brought hundreds of miles by 
at and rail. 

lo counteract the great rise in cost which would 

e resulted from increasing wage rates and reduc- 

in working hours during the past few years, it 

tas been necessary to substitute machinery for manual 

Perations and to speed up existing units by various 

all requiring more power. While no reliable 

stics are available, figures of one plant indicate 

increase in production per man of about 35 per cent 

n the last 10 years, in spite of the elimination of 
12-hr. day. 

‘1 contrast with our practice, European plants are 

completely equipped with labor-saving devices. 

result, in a number of German plants, which can 

‘sidered typical, the production per man is only 

' 40 per cent of what we obtain, and I am of the 

n that the men work just as hard. 
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It is estimated that the total amount of power used 
in the industry in 1926 was equivalent to about 7,000,- 
000,000 kwhr. Approximately 75 per cent of the power 
was generated in the mills and about 25 per cent was 
supplied from outside sources, largely from central sta- 
tion plants. The approximate rating of motors used 
in steel mills aggregates 3,500,000 hp. and of this large 
total somewhat over 1,000,000 hp. is driven by pur- 
chased power. 


Future Development 


The present tendency regarding development of 
power in steel mills depends upon the type of plant. 
In those plants with blast furnaces, it is believed that 
the future practice will be to install efficient steam- 
driven turbo-blowers and turbo-generators. Boiler 
plants will be developed to burn surplus blast furnace 
gas economically and provision for supplementary fuel 
will be frequently installed where low-grade fuel is a 
by-product in the plant, as, for instance, coke braise. 
However, it will usually be found to be more satisfac- 
tory to burn solid fuels independently of the blast fur- 
nace gas, unless they are first pulverized. In some 
cases, where blast furnace gas is insufficient to supply 
the total power needs, pulverized coal will be used ad- 
vantageously with the same boiler settings that are 
suitable for blast furnace gas. 

There will be a tendency to inter-connect these 
plants with central station plants, so that, when excess 
power is available, it can be delivered to the central 
station and the fuel value of the excess gas will be 
rendered available. At other times, when the available 
gas is insufficient for the plant’s power needs, power 
will be purchased from the central station. This is an 
important factor for central stations and steel plants 
to consider, and undoubtedly it can be worked out to 
the economic advantage of both. 

In the case of steel plants not having blast fur- 
naces, and located where central station power is avail- 
able, it is believed that power can be purchased to 
advantage, instead of installing an individual power 
plant. This has been demonstrated in many cases and 
it is doubtful if any plant of this nature being built 
today will consider the investment of money in a power 
plant of its own if central station power is available at 
reasonable cost. The steel plant is justified in install- 
ing a generating plant only if it thereby uses fuel that 
would be otherwise wasted. 

















Rearranging a Brass Foundry 


Large Increase in Capacity from New Layout, 
Including Conveying and Sand- 
Handling Equipment 


Co., Elmira, N. Y., has operated a two-story brass 

foundry. As originally laid out, the sand from the 
nolds was shaken out through chutes to the first floor, 
where it was hand-tempered, and returned up an eleva- 
tor to bins adjacent to most of the molding machines. 
\ portion of the sand, however, had to be wheeled to 
nolding machines distant from the center of the room. 


| OR a number of years the Kennedy Valve Mfg. 





Adjacent to each molding machine are a set-off bench 
and several shelves for cores. The illustration hap- 
pens to have been taken at a time when the flasks were 
all piled in the molding space and for this reasoy 
somewhat misleading. 

Back of the molding machines is a gangway for the 
delivery of cores and overhead can be seen the runway 
for the belt which delivers sand to the bins 


is 


Oe) 


Fig. 2—Mold Carriers with Suspended Flask Weights Above Them 


The molds were set on the floor and poured from small 
cranes. 

It became necessary to increase the output greatly. 
\s it was not desired to spend a large sum on addi- 
tional buildings, the plan described in this article was 
evolved. The general layout of the handling plan was 
made by the H. M. Lane Co., Detroit, and the convey- 
ing and sand-handling equipment was furnished by the 
R. W. Mellvaine Co., Chicago. 

To avoid cutting through the existing concrete floor, 
and also to provide for an extension of the building in 
the future and for a jobbing brass molding floor, a two- 
story addition 40 ft. in length was put on the end of 
the building. The first 20 ft. of this served mainly as 
a sand-handling unit and the other 20 ft. as a jobbing 
floor. Provision has been made to carry this extension 
to something over 100 ft. when additional molding and 
melting capacity is required. 

The molding scheme is worked out as follows: Fig. 
1 shows the arrangement at the molding machine side 
of the building. These molding machines are supplied 
with sand from an overhead bin, the sand dropping di- 
rectly into the molds through a small hopper or chute. 
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In front of each molding machine are three lines 
of gravity carriers, the ends of which terminate at dif- 


ferent points, so that the molder can easily put on or 


take off molds. The two outer lines are for molds and 
are horizontal. The central line, for returning flasks, 
is inclined, so that the flasks return by gravity. 


Unusual Method of Handling Flask Weights from 
Overhead 


In Fig. 2 one looks between two mold carriers 
toward the molding machines. In this illustration the 
return flask carriers are partly hidden by the hangine 
flask weights. This scheme of weighting, worked out 
by the Kennedy engineering staff, consists of an over 
head trolley from which weights are hung by bars and 
cam toggles. 

After the molds are ready in place for pouring, the 
weights are adjusted over them and lowered on to them 
by a lever which controls the cam. As soon as the 
molds are poured the weights are picked up by the 
lever. They can be shoved back along the trolley, for 
pouring more molds, or can be left suspended while the 
molds are pushed to the shake-out end of the carrier. 
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Fig. 3 shows the shake-out end. As it was desir- 
ible to avoid cutting a trench, or a series of holes, in 
the floor, a specially designed carrier of the recipro- 
ating shovel type was installed. This carrier takes 

) only 16 in. in height and passes under the shake- 
its to the sand-handling unit. 

When shaking out, the men pull the flasks from the 
end of the gravity carrier on to the shake-out grating 
hown. The sand passes through to the reciprocating 

yor, while the flasks are piled on the inclined 
return carrier. The castings are thrown into 


3 — Shake- 
Unit Ar- 
ed Above 
ting Foun- 


i Floor 


boxes on the gravity carrier shown at the left. This 
passes down to the end of the plant, where there is an 
opening in the floor through which the boxes are sent 
down a chute to the cleaning room below. 

A portion of the hot-metal delivery system can be 
seen in Fig. 3. It consists of a main line of monorail 
track with a series of switches by means of which the 
pouring crucibles are transferred to cranes. These 
can be lined up with the flasks on the mold carriers. 
The metal is melted in ten 350-lb. Detroit electric fur- 
naces. 
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Reversing Blooming Mill Practice 


Considerations of Rolling Phenomena—Rolling Tem- 
peratures—Work Done in Compressing the 
Metal—Wedge-Shaped Internal Prisms 


BY GEORGE A. V. RUSSELL* 


and practice has been characterized by a steady 

evolutionary growth, rather than by the produc- 
tion of startling innovations. Nevertheless, for pro- 
ductive capacity, economy in operation, and reliability 
a plant of today is as much superior to that of 15 
years ago as was the latter to the early installations. 
The demand for rolled-steel products created by the 
late war stimulated improvements in construction and 
operation to a considerable extent, so that the normal 
rate of development was accelerated. 

Many valuable but widely scattered articles and 
papers have appeared in the technical literature of dif- 
ferent countries, dealing with various aspects of the 
subject. But the author has not come across a general 
résumé of current practice in this branch of rolling 
mill work. 


Pisa’ ‘practi of late years in blooming mill design 


Rolling Process 


EVERAL conflicting theories have been advanced in 

explanation of what takes place in rolling. Some 
have been based on experiments with rolling mills, 
some on observations of the deformation occurring in 
other less complex hot-working processes, and others 
on reasoning founded on the laws of deformation of 
plastic bodies. 

Phenomena observable when rolling exclusively or 
principally by direct pressure, with almost complete 
absence of lateral restraint on the piece, will be con- 
sidered. This is the condition which generally obtains 
in cogging practice. The early experimental work of 
Kick, Hollenberg and Blass provides substantial evi- 
dence for believing that the rolling process is essen- 
tially compressive in character. More recent investiga- 
tions into rolling and forging phenomena have brought 
to light nothing to refute this view. 


Formation of Wedge-Shaped Prisms 


These researches in general confirm what Professor 
Kick was the first to point out, namely, that wedge- 
shaped prisms are formed under the areas of contact 
between the piece and the rolls, and the material which 
at any moment forms these prisms does not at that 
instant undergo any deformation, but simply trans- 
mits the pressure impressed upon it to the adjacent 
regions of the piece. The formation of these prisms 
is no doubt due to the frictional restraint exercised on 
the piece by surface contact with the area of contact 
of the rolls and also, to a less extent, as shown by H. F. 
Massey, for the case of forging, to the surface-cooling 
effect of the rolls, increasing the rigidity of the layer 
immediately in contact with them. 

Succeeding layers of material will be influenced to 
a smaller degree by these factors, hence the area af- 
fected at increasing distances from the surface of con- 
tact will diminish progressively. The result is thai 
the immobile volume will be contained in an envelope 
of trapezoidal wedge-shaped form whose base is the 
contact surface. The rate of diminution of area of the 
successive layers of such a prism will obviously be 
governed by the internal friction of the material; the 
greater this is the deeper will the wedge go, and the 
greater will be the included angle between its bounding 
surfaces and the tangent plane of the arc of contact. 

As has been said, these friction prisms transmit 

*Manager of Engineering Department, Brightside Foundry 

Engineering Co., Sheffield. England. The article is taken 

his paper read Dec. 16 before the American Society of 
hanical Engineers, at a local meeting in Cleveland. sOther 


rtions of the paper, devoted to specific topics, will be 
published later. 


the impressed pressure to the material in adjacent re- 
gions in the piece, and it follows that, since they are 
not deformed, the pressure exerted by them on a layer 
of the surrounding material at any distance from the 
contact surface will vary inversely as their area at that 
distance. Such occurrences as the variations in spread 
and “lead” observable when rolling thick and thin 
pieces, and when taking heavy and light drafts, become 
explicable on this hypothesis. If this hypothesis be 
correct, the true compressive strength of the materia! 
provides the measure of its resistance to deformation 
in rolling. 
Hot Compression Tests Plotted 


Compression tests of steel at high temperacures 
have received scant attention at the hands of experi- 
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Results of High-Temperature Compression 
Tests of Mild Steel 


menters. If Riedel’s tests be excepted, no results 0! 
value have been published. In Fig. 1 some of Riedel’s 
results are plotted. Curve A was obtained from tests 
on relatively long cylinders. Curve B, which may be 
termed the true compressive strength curve, was ob- 
tained from the compression of double-cone or diabolo- 
shaped test pieces with an angle of 76 deg. 50 min. 
between the frustra of the two cones forming the piece, 
it having been found that such test pieces undergo n° 
change in shape on compression. Curve C is plotted 
from figures calculated by G. M. Brown from a number 
of rolling-mill tests in which the draft was compara- 
tively small. 

Dr. Dupuy’s recently published results for the ten- 
sile properties of steels of varying carbon content con- 
firm the belief generally held that there is practically 
no difference in the mechanical properties of all carbon 
steels at a given high temperature. On account of 
the greater fusibility of the higher-carbon steels, they 
are necessarily worked commercially at somewhat 
lower temperatures, so that the energy consumption 
for unit deformation is higher. Some investigations on 
the high-temperature properties of those alloy steels 
of which relatively heavy tonnages are now produced 
would be of value. 


Work Done in Rolling Steel 


For estimating the work done in rolling it is = 
convenient to consider the deformation undergone »! 
the piece. When a block of plastic material of #"* 
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4 and height H is compressed to a height 4 and result- 
ing area AH/h, the work W done in the process is 
obviously the product of the mean resistance f per unit 
¢ area, the mean area acted upon, and the distance 
f the compression, or 
: W = fAH loge H/h {1} 
If we neglect spread, and assume the material free 
-o extend only in the direction of its length, the length 
will be increased in the ratio H/h. Thus, if r be the 
number of elongations, or ratio of final length to orig- 
ength, we may substitute this term for H/h in 
the above expression, which then becomes 
W = fV loger [2] 
where V is the volume of the block. 
If f is in tons per sq. in. and V in cu. in., then W 
y be stated in horsepower-second by multiplying f 
2240 








or 0.339, and the expression thus becomes 
W = 0.339 fV loger [3] 

\gain, if the draft (H — h) is small, we may sub- 

titute for [2] the approximate expression 
W = fA(H—h) [4] 

The term A(H —h) is often called the volume dis- 
placed. 

Either equation [3] or [4] may be used for esti- 
mating the net energy required for a given pass, se- 
ecting a value of f appropriate to the temperature. 
In addition to this, energy will be required to overcome 
the friction at the roll necks, ete. Any surplus torque 
ver and above these requirements will be available 
for acceleration, which of course will vary inversely as 
the moment of inertia of the system. 


Roll-Neck Friction Important 


The most important load loss in all mills is due to 
roll-neck friction. The wedging or separating force 
exerted by the material between the rolls is a function 
of the rate at which the material is displaced, and of 
its physical characteristics, and therefore of the trac- 
tive effort required to draw it into the rolls. 

If P be the tractive effort exerted on the material 
and B the width of the piece, then, using the notation 
previously employed, 

P = fB(H—h) [5] 

As the precise pressure distribution over the arc of 
ontact is not known with certainty (some of Kick’s 
experiments indicating, for example, that a certain 
amount of deformation occurs before the material 
comes in contact with the rolls), we may, in computing 
the separating force Q, simplify the expression for the 
horizontal projection of the are of contact 


Pe VS > H—h 
a 2 ‘dh 2 
where D is the effective diameter of the rolls, by neg- 


H—h 
, which is smal] rela- 








ecting the second term 
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Hence 0.2 j 
Q= 18 > — (7) 


This last equation enables us to compute the 
stresses in the rolls, housings, etc. 


Metallurgical Significance of the Cogging 
Operation 
I is entirely due to the difference of state between 
steel in the ingot form and in the worked form that 
the cogging process exerts its particular metallurgical 
influence. When an ingot which has not been allowed 
to cool down, but has been charged into the pits a 
reasonable time after casting, is drawn from the pit 
and sent to the mill, it will be virtually frozen right 
to the center. There will exist in the great majority 
of ingots, however, a temperature gradient of variable 
steepness, which plays a most important part in de- 
termining its subsequent behavior. 

Again, this ingot, although frozen under conditions 
which in the main favor the reduction in volume of 
the pipe, will contain voids of greater or less impor- 
tance, according to the measure to which the deoxida- 
tion of the steel has been carried. And the steel in 
the region of the interior voids or spongy areas will 
contain the major segregation, and will also, in gen- 
eral, be the seat of the bulk of the non-metallic inclu- 
sions. 

Closing Voids and Welding Their Sides 


During the first few passes the principal effort of 
rolling will be to close up the existing voids and knit 
together the inner regions of the ingot. Welding fol- 
lows whenever the condition of the crystal facets, thus 
pressed together, allows. The bulk of the total defor- 
mation-energy requirements for these passes is ex- 
pended in this manner, comparatively little going 
toward displacing the particles in the direction of roll- 
ing. When once the ingot has been compressed in this 
way, practically the whole of the deformation energy 
subsequently expended will be utilized in displacing the 
particles in the direction of rolling. There is no sharp 
line of demarcation between these two phases of the 
cogging operation, as one merges gradually into the 
other. 

When a steep temperature gradient exists in an 
ingot it is obvious that the plasticity will increase 
toward the center. Hence, with a given draft, the 
friction prisms which the author believes to form under 
the areas of contact will not be bounded by planes but 
by curved surfaces, owing to the progressive diminu- 
tion of the internal friction of the material. Thus 
they will be flatter, and their disruptive effect on the 
material lying between their apices (when the apices 
do not meet) will be less. 

Cavities and spongy areas, already referred to, 
alter the direction of the normal plastic flow, arising 
from the pressure head at the surfaces of the prisms, 


2 by providing easier paths for the displacement of the 
tively to D. The expression for may then be written highly stressed material. This results in the general 
needa tlitaaenjete transverse compression which, as has been said, is the 
x m4 H—h) [6] characteristic feature of the early passes in cogging. 
2 This compression will be accompanied by a slight rela- 
Table I—Rolling Temperatures at Blooming Mills 
Temperatures 
Nature of ——_—_————— . 
I t Work Done After After 
Total Third Last Class 
Mean ‘tion 9 ain, Pass, —— “ Rhee en 
Cross-Section, Weight, Rolled to, ° at i. < er Dra 
Authority In X In. Tons In.XIn. Passes Secs. Cent. Cent. a Per ooo 
Popes i... 3 s.4 18.7 X18.7 2.5 6.2 X5.6 23 207 1169 1119 0.25 9.55 
PUG. . cscew's 18:73 18.7 2.5 6.2 <5.6 23 255 1133 1069 0.25 9.65 
Puppe ........ 18.7 X18.7 225 4.0 X38 29 268 1183 1091 0.13 10.25 
Ni a. ese 18.5 X 20.5 1.9 4.8 7.1 i 1205 1230 0.18 14.82 
| ee 17.4X17.4 2.4 5.75 X 7.5 17 183 1186 1179 0.35 10.83 
ae: 17.4X17.4 2.4 5.75 X 7.5 7 174 1200 1193 0.36 10.83 
Puppe ........ 17.4X17.4 2.5 5.3 X5.3 19 228 1151 1151 0.06 11.76 
PURO 2.2.08 17.0 x 16.0 1.8 5.2 7.0 14 168 1145 1084 0.40 13.39 
Puppe ........ 15.0 X 15.0 1.3 5.6 X7.5 12 143 1176 1091 0.35 13.06 
DGD. oso ke 15.0 X 12.6 1.1 5.3. X<7.3 * 98 1197 1139 0.10 18.0 
MP UOOR:.. «ss ual) * nee ewe BDO) caveners pide 1182 1164 0.46(a) ... 
DO cckkae.  svaabause Cee. nce bas 1064 1064 0.45(a) ... 





(a) Approximate figure. 





(b) Not in original paper. 
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tive and variable displacement of certain portions in 
relation to the material by which they were surrounded, 

When the temperature gradient at the commence- 
ment of rolling is still steeper and the ingot is yet 
actually liquid in the interior, the frictional prisms, 
whatever the draft, cannot persist into the liquid. In 
this case the pressure from the rolls will be transmit- 
ted directly to the liquid steel. The liquid, obeying the 
ordinary fluid laws, will exert this pressure equally in 
all directions within its volume, and hence will tend 
to flow away from under the rolls and outward to re- 
gions of less stress. It thus permeates the interstices 
in the still relatively loosely coherent crystals forming 
the inner layers of the solid envelope, and will there 
be trapped in the zones of increasing density to which 
it penetrates and owing to the fall of its own tempera- 
ture below the solidus point for its particular composi- 
tion arising from the conduction of heat to the cooler 
material by which it is now surrounded. 

Thus, when a “green” ingot is cogged down, as has 
been convincingly demonstrated by Mr. Talbot and by 
Herr Neu, one notices that the segregated material 
is no longer to be found in its accustomed place in the 
center of a transverse section, but has migrated fur- 
ther out. It is in a ring whose mean radius is some 
fraction of the distance from its center to the faces. 


Grain Refinement Often Neutralized 


The later passes, when the steel is physically homo- 
geneous and of more nearly uniform plasticity through- 
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out, the temperature gradient having become flatter 
are of less metallurgical importance. The grain ~. 
finement, which is the principal result of the continued 
deformation, is frequently obliterated when the cogged 
bloom is reheated, or neutralized by the crysta! growth 
which sets in after the piece has received it: final 
passes, when the temperature will generally be sti!| 
above the change point. 

However, according as the drafts are heavy or light 
so will there be a comparatively thorough distortion of 
the dendrites throughout the mass of the piece, or only 
a complete distortion of those in the outer zones, jeay- 
ing those particles in the inner regions practically yn- 
touched. 2 

In regard to the general effect of speed or velocity 
of deformation, apart from the question of intensity of 
deformation or draft, it would appear that with hich 
rolling speeds the particles (having less time in which 
to accommodate themselves to the displacements im- 
pressed upon them) offer greater resistance to being 
displaced. The hypothetical immobile transmitting 
prisms will therefore extend further into the piece 
(owing to the greater internal friction of the mate- 
rial), and consequently exert a more uniform pressure 
on the surrounding material, a result analogous to that 
produced by a heavy draft. But, as already pointed 
out, the author at present inclines to the belief that the 
increase of resistance with rate of deformation is a 
relatively unimportant quantity, at all speeds employed 
in rolling pieces of relatively large section. 





FLEXIBLE TARIFF UPHELD 


Court Renders Decision After Pig Iron Increase 
Was Approved by President 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—In upholding the consti- 
tutionality of the flexible provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff act a decision of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals handed down here on Thurs- 
day of last week is particularly interesting to the 
iron and steel trade, because it came at a time when 
President Coolidge had just approved a report of the 
United States Tariff Commission which recommended 
an increase of 50 per cent in the duty on pig iron 
under these provisions. 

The decision of the Court of Customs, which af- 
firmed the finding of the lower court, was unanimous, 
and was delivered by Judge William J. Graham, who 
presided. In substance the court held that Congress 
has authority to delegate to the President power to 
raise or lower import duties as provided in section 315 
of the tariff act. The court said that from a consid- 
eration of numerous authorities, which the opinion cited, 
together with the evident purpose of the Congress as 
expressed in the act, section 315, “imposing sufficient 
duties on imported products to equalize the difference 
in cost of production in the United States and the prin- 
cipal competing country is a valid exercise of the con- 
stitutional grant of power to the Congress to regulate 
commerce,” 

The question of the constitutionality of the section 
was raised by J. W. Hampton, Jr., & Co., New York 
importers, who protested against a Presidential procla- 
mation under the flexible provisions increasing by 50 
per cent the duty on barium dioxide. It is understood 
that the importers will appeal the case to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

The importers held that the section was unconsti- 
tutional, assigning a number of reasons. It was con- 
tended that the section attempted to delegate to the 
President the power to legislate and the power to tax, 
powers which can be exercised only by Congress. Also, 
the importers maintained that the section is a provision, 
not for a tax, duty or excise, but solely for the pro- 
tection of industries of the United States, and that the 
Congress may not, under the powers given it by the 
Constitution, so legislate. All of these contentions were 
held by the court to be without merit. The opinion as- 
serted that the single question present for determina- 


tion was whether Congress, in attempting to grant to 
the President the power to increase the rates of duty 
by adding the differences in the cost of production as- 
certained by him under section 315, acted within consti- 
tutional limits, or whether such act was in that re- 
spect null and void. The court said it found no error 


in the judgment of the court below, and, therefore, af- 
firmed its opinion. 


Protective Legislation Upheld 


The decision of the Court of Customs Appeals pointed 
out that it was for Congress to select the means by 
which it thought the best interests of the country would 
be served in encouraging, fostering and protecting the 
commerce of industries of the country. 

“If it be said that legislation which thus protects 
one industry at the expense of others should be de- 
clared invalid therefor, then we must deny to the Con- 
gress the power to lay any duties at all,” the court de- 
clared. “The power to lay duties implies the power 
to select the objects upon which such duties are laid. 
Necessarily, the laying of a duty upon one product 
and not upon another may give added advantage or dis- 
advantage to the domestic producer of the product thus 
made dutiable. But what might be said of the in- 
equality of the laying of duties may also be said of all 
taxes laid for public purposes. The needs occasioned 
by drought, famine, pestilence and flood, the pauper, 
the dependent and the criminal are burdens unequally 
borne; and yet, while the means of one citizen are 
taken from him to minister to another, it is still deemec 
to be a public purpose, the benefits of which all citi- 
zens equally enjoy. The right of our National Legis- 
lature to take such steps as the people, acting through 
it, may think best suited to protect, foster and encour- 
age its commerce and industrial life cannot be denied: 
for so to deny it would be to deny the sovereign right 
which every properly constituted government has 
perpetuate itself and to accomplish one of the chief 
purposes for which it was created.” 


Bituminous production continues at a high rate, ¢ 
cording to figures of the National Coal Association, 
Washington. The output in the week ended Feb. 19 
is given as 13,375,000 net tons. This compares with 
13,463,000 tons in the preceding week and 13,583,000 
in the week before that. It is reported that many !- 
dustries are stocking up, in anticipation of a strike. 








Wood Grain Reproduced on Steel 


Photographed on Copper Plate, Hard Wood Grain Is Trans- 
ferred to Metal Furniture by Composition Rolls 


N the early period of steel furniture manufacture 
flat colors of neutral shades were used extensively 
in finishing the product. Then came the hand- 

raining process. Skilled painters were trained to imi- 
on steel the grain of the fine hardwoods, and some 
autiful work was turned out. The hand-graining 
od, however, was slow, costly and dependent on 
lled workmen, who were not always available in the 
lisite numbers. 

For many years the need for a better method of 
ducing wood grain finishes was apparent, and 

was invented, a few years ago, a new means of 
ring this result in a mechanical manner. Actual 
tography of real wood formed the basis around 
this graining process was produced; conse- 
ntly the results secured were faithful reproductions. 

The equipment used in this process consists of a flat 
ning plate made of copper upon which the photo- 

phic reproduction of wood grain, marble, etc., is 
nanently etched. Graining compound of the con- 
ney of printers’ ink is placed upon the plate, and 
position rolls especially designed take the grain 
ression from the plate. The grain is reproduced 

e object to be finished by passing the rolls over 
urface. The cost of applying this finish is said to 
nsiderably less than that of former methods em- 

The most ordinary labor can be used, and at 
ame time the finishing department can maintain 
ndard finish, which heretofore has not been pos- 


Wood Grain Reproduction Co., Long Island 
N. Y., a subsidiary of the Vance Mfg. Co., Dayton, 
has a plant for the commercial reproduction of 
grain finishes on steel, wood or marble products. 
rain finish is reproduced from master copper 
with the photographic impressions of different 
od finishes. The making of these plates calls 
the use of a camera that can produce a plate 30 
le and 87 in. in length. 


The furniture or other object to be finished is first 
painted the color of wood or marble desired and dried. 
The grain is then transferred, also in the color de- 
sired, and dried again, after which the work is placed 
in a ventilated booth where a varnish or lacquer is 
sprayed on by compressed air. The work is then put 
into a furnace and baked for several hours at tem- 
peratures ranging from 180 to 225 deg. Fahr. The 
furnace is gas-fired and utilizes the indirect heat 
method, thus obtaining uniformity and evenness in the 
final finish. 

In the vitreous enamel field, which includes the man- 
ufacture of soda fountains, signs and tiles for interior 
and exterior finish, wood grain and marble is also 
reproduced. In this class of work ground glass is 
mixed with vehicle oils of various colors, and a coat of 
this is laid on the work in the place of paint. Colored 
ground glass is then mixed with the ink on the master 
plates for the desired graining and transferred to the 
work. The work is then placed in high temperature 
ovens, where these coats are fused at heats varying 
from 2200 to 2400 deg. Fahr. over a period of several 
hours. In this manner slate and other products are 
marbleized and given a hard, tile-like, lustrous finish 
of great durability. 

Eighty per cent of the steel office furniture made 
today is grained by this process, it is said, and 60 per 
cent of the automobile instrument boards and auto- 
mobile trim is thus finished. More than 1,600,000 
radio panel fronts were treated last year. 


The metal industry of the Soviet Union established 
new high figures of production during the first quarter 
of the current Soviet fiscal year (Oct. 1 to Dec. 31), ac- 
cording to statistics received by the Soviet Union Infor- 
mation Bureau. December was the banner month for 
the past ten years, with a production of 248,225 metric 
tons of pig iron. The output of iron and steel for the 
month was 80 per cent of the monthly average of 1913. 
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BORING AND DRILLING MACHINE 


Vertical Machine for Production Work 
Is Equipped with Hydraulic Feed 


A vertical type machine equipped with hydraulic 
feed and intended for a wide range of single- and 
multiple-spindle boring and drilling operations has been 
added to the line of Baker Brothers, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
The machine is designated as the No. 50-H Twin-Pull 
and is available in a number of sizes and capacities. The 
hydraulic feed is by means of an Oilgear pump. 

The simplicity of design permits the machine to be 
modified as to clearances, number of spindles in the head, 
center distance between spindles, ete. The machine is 
particularly adapted for use in connection with an in- 





The Hydraulic Feed Is by Means of a Pull Rather 
Than by a Push. The machine is equipped for drill- 
ing crankshaft counterbalances 


dexing table or fixture, either for successive operations 
on the same piece or for a long drilling operation where 
it is desirable to break up the operation on account of 
the excessive wear of the drill and the inability to 
properly cool the drill or withdraw the chips. In an 
operation of this kind, the work can be indexed to the 
first station and fed a portion of the way through and 
then indexed to the next and fed a portion further and 
so on, until last operation finishes the entire length of 
feed. In this way a much coarser feed can be used, and 
in addition to the increased production, the wear on the 
drills is markedly reduced. 

The head carrying the drills is mounted on a saddle 
that moves upon scraped ways. Two cylinders are used 
for the feed mechanism, one on each side of the machine 
working in unison to give a powerful and extremely 
smooth drive. The feed is by means of a pull rather 
than by a push. It is started with a foot pedal and is 
entirely automatic. The head advances rapidly to the 
work, automatically feeds at the proper rate during the 
drilling operation, then reverses automatically, return- 
ing rapidly and stopping at the top of the stroke. 

The rate of feed and the position at which the rapid 
traverse starts and stops can be changed quickly by sim- 
ple adjustments. On the multiple-spindle type machines, 
all spindles have vertical adjustment to take care of the 
different drill or tool lengths so that all tools enter the 
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work at the same time. The gears in the multiple head 
are of alloy steel hardened, and the shafts are mounted 
on ball bearings. Provision has been made for adequat, 
lubrication of all moving parts. ve 

The machine can be furnished either belt or mot. 
drive. For the latter, two motors are required, one fo, 
driving the machine and the other for driving the (j)- 
gear pump. For the pump a 3-hp. motor is required. 
The motor for the main drive of the machine ranvges 
from 10 to 40 hp., depending upon the size of the work 
to be performed. The weight of the machine wit! 
fixtures, table or tools but with five-spindle head i: 
proximately 4 tons. 

The accompanying illustration shows the machin 
set-up for drilling forged crankshaft counterbalances 
A nine-station table with three indexes is used, and th« 
head is furnished with six two-spindle multiple heads 
There are two holes, approximately % in. in diameter 
and 2% in. deep, in each piece. The operations are as 
follows: The three fixtures are loaded and the table in- 
dexed 180 deg. The first three multiple heads drill 
half-way through the piece, the piece then being indexed 
to the last three spindles which complete the drilling 
It is pointed out that in this way a coarser feed can lx 
used, because the drills are not required to be fed en 
tirely through the hole. 
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Oil Filter for Use on Machine Tools 


The A C Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., has brought 
out an industrial oil filter for use on machine tools 
in filtering lubricating oil and cutting compounds. 

The device is designed so that when it becomes 
filled with dirt removed from the oil a replacement 
cartridge can be quickly installed. Filtering capacity 
is provided to suit conditions by using banks of several 
filters connected in multiple. Small machine tools re- 
quire but one filter. 

Investigations made by the company have shown 
that grit and chips sticking to chuck jaws on machine 
tools cause wide variation in accuracy and finish, re- 





The Filters Are Supplementary to the Sediment 
Tanks and Strainers 


sulting also in eccentricity and chatter finish. In elim'- 
nating grit and dirt from cutting compounds and 
coolants the filters are said to permit of a higher 
grade of work and to lengthen the life of grinding 
wheels, cutters and other tools. Other tests have show" 
that machine tool bearings have a longer life when 
the lubricating oil is filtered. 
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Safety Prop for Use in Dropping Cupola 
Doors 


4 ty prop for foundry cupolas intended to take 
f the steel bar prop that is commonly used, 
ide by the Berkshire Mfg. Co., 1011 Power 
Cleveland. 
vice is of simple 
The upper part 
2%-in. diameter 
ibing n the top of which 
s fitted a cast steel plug. 
The lower part is made 
ip of a cast steel fork to 
which is bolted a lever 
s located slightly -off 
enter. At the upper end 
f the lever is a latch and 
locking pin of machinery 
\ chain or rope is 
attached to an eyelet in 





 & 


The illustration shows 
the prop unlocked and col- 
apsed. When propping 
he cupola door, the lever 

inted in the fork is 

ked in the upright posi- 
When the doors in 
e bottom of a cupola are 

e dropped, a workman 

vithdraws the locking pin 

pulls the chain or 

pe which causes the prop 

collapse and with the 

val of the support, the doors drop and the falling 

lag and metal carry the prop under the cupola. When 

removing the prop and dumping the cupola the work- 

man stands at a safe distance. When the prop is being 

it in place it acts as a lever in pushing the doors up 
tightly against the cupola. 





Improved Grinding Equipment Offered 


Redesigned grinding equipment added recently to 
the line of the Standard Electrical Tool Co., Cincin- 
ti, includes an angle plate parallel grinder; a motor- 
riven floor grinder; and a grinder, polisher or buffer 
r suspension from a traveler or counterbalanced on 
1 pulley. The angle’ plate parallel grinder, shown in 
the left-hand illustration, is adapted for roll grinding 
ind general grinding on a lathe or surface grinding 
n a planer or boring mill. The angle plate is bolted 
to the compound rest of the lathe and bolted to the ram 
fa planer or a boring mill. 
his grinder is manufactured in %-, %-, 1-, 2- and 
np. capacities. The motor can be furnished either for 
‘irect or alternating current. The armature shaft is 
' 5% per cent nickel steel and is ground to size. The 
Searings are of phosphor bronze, of split taper type, 
idjustable for wear and are in dust-proof housings. 
The new motor-driven floor grinding machine, 








at 


The Armature Shafts of 
the Motors Are of Nickel 
Steel and Are Mounted in 
Ball Bearings. The angle 
plate grinder is available 
in five sizes and the floor 
grinder in two sizes. The 
machine shown in lower 
illustration is for surfac- 
ing and cleaning castings 
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shown in the right-hand illustration, is available in two 
sizes, of 3-hp. and 5-hp. capacity respectively. The 
motor and push button control employed is of Genera! 
Electric Co. design. The control equipment is located 
on the inside of the base of the machine. The arma- 
ture shaft is of 3% per cent nickel steel and the S.K.F. 
ball bearings used are incased in dustproof chambers. 
The emery wheel guards are of the hinge-door type 
with exhaust connections, and are equipped with a 
spark breaker, also an adjustable wired glass eye 
shield. The smaller machine may be equipped with 12 
in. x 2 in. or 14 in, x 2 in. emery wheels, while the 
5-hp. grinder carries 18 in. x 3 in. emery wheels. 

Five sizes of the grinder arranged for suspension 
from a traveler are available, these sizes being %, %, 
1, 2 and 3 hp. This type of grinder is especially 
adapted to surfacing rough castings, and cleaning cast- 
ings of all descriptions. The tools can also be equipped 
with canvas wheels for polishing or hand buffing. They 
can be suspended from traveler or counterbalanced on 
pulley. 

The machine has three ball bearings on the arma- 
ture shaft, the bearings being incased in dustproof 
chambers. The armature shaft is of 3% per cent 
nickel steel. The motors are especially designed for 
continuous duty electric tool service. 


Transformers for 25-Ton Electric 
Furnaces of Timken Plant 


The largest capacity transformers ever built for use 
with steel melting furnaces will be used by the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. in connection with the installation, 
soon to be made, of two 25-ton melting furnaces of the 
Heroult type at Canton, Ohio. The transformers, now 
being built in the Erie shops of the General Electric Co., 
will have a continuous rating of 7500 kv-a., a short-time 
rating of 9000 kv-a., will operate on a 22,000-volt, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle circuit, and will be of the water-cooled 
type. Three are being built, two to be used to supply 
current for the two new furnaces, and the other to be 
reserved as a spare until an additional furnace is in- 
stalled. 


Gear Makers to Meet in Jackson, Mich. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the Hayes 
Hotel, Jackson, Mich., May 12,13 and 14. The meeting 
will mark the tenth anniversary of the formation of the 
association. 
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Tapered Roller Bearings Applied to Main 
Spindles of Milwaukee Millers 


The mounting of the main spindles on Timken 
tapered roller bearings will be a regular feature of 
the ten larger size Milwaukee milling machines, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Kearney & Trecker 
Corporation, Milwaukee. This application is in addi- 
tion to the roller bearings employed in the gear train 
leading up to the spindle, and is said to be the result 
of more than six years of research. 

Plain bearings for milling machine spindles have 
been favored, states the company, because of the belief 
that a spindle mounted on plain bearings is more rigid 
and will cause less cutter chatter. Extended tests 
made by the company are claimed to have proved that 
the opposite is true. “A spindle mounted on tapered 
roller bearings is more rigid because the thickness of 

film required between the rolls and races is much 
less than the thickness of oil film required for the suc- 
cessful operation of a plain bearing,” states the com- 


pany. “A roller bearing has practically metal to metal 
contact, whereas the plain bearing must have oil space. 
The thickness of film in a plain bearing construction 


ries on opposite sides of the spindle, and the spindle 
n reality floats in a ring of oil which allows it to run 
slightly eccentric—the amount of eccentricity varying 
with the load, speed, viscosity of the oil, and the 
amount of oil space or clearance.” 

The tests of the rouller-bearing mounted spindle in- 
cluded a speed test in which a variable-speed motor 
was connected directly to the shaft below the spindle 
so that the drive was through gears, as in normal oper- 
ation. It is said that it was possible to run the spindle 
as high as 2600 r.p.m., continuously for 8 hr. For test- 
ing the thrust capacity, a 1 9/64-in. high-speed drill 
was mounted in the spindle and, using the cross-feed 
' table travel, the tool was fed into S.A.E. 1020 steel at 
the rate of 9 in. per min. Milling tests, using a 10-in. 
diameter face milling cutter across a heavy cast-iron 
block, are said to have shown finer finish of the work, 
the cuts being cleaner and the amount of stock removed 
considerably less. 


Adjustable Strap Clamp for Use 
on Machine Tools 


The Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn., is 

arketing a new adjustable strap clamp, for holding 

work on planers, boring mills, drill presses, face plates 
f lathes and milling machines. 

The design permits use of the tool on work of irreg- 
ular shape and of various sizes without blocks and 
shims. It is stated that where the work to be strapped 
is larger than the capacity of the clamp, all that is nec- 
essary is to use a block not greater in height than the 
piece to be strapped. Blocking of definite height is 


Adjustable 
Clamp For Use 
on Planers, Bor- 
ing Mills, Drill 
Presses and Oth- 
er Machine Tools 





thus unnecessary. No shimming of any kind is re- 
quired with this design of clamp. 

The clamp is made up of two parts, as shown in the 
illustration, which are connected by the tie-bolts with 
which machine tools are equipped. It is pointed out 
that because of the changeable position of the saddle 
member of the clamp, tension between T-slot of the ma- 

hine and the saddle, transmitted through tie bolts, is 

always at right angles and perpendicular to the table 
of the machine, providing maximum strength. The tool 
is hardened in oil. It is available in three sizes. 
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The accompanying illustration shows the arra; 
ment of the bearings. The large roller bearing a: ; 
front of the spindle has its cone or inner rac; 
solidly on the spindle and the cup or outer rac; 
directly into the column front. Lubricating 
stantly flows in at the rear of the bearing, js »; 
through by the action of the bearing, and is re: 
to the column from the pocket at the front. 0)! , 
are provided to prevent the entrance of cutting com 
pound into the bearing. The cup of the rear beari; 





The Spindle Is Equipped With a Large Taper 
Roller Bearing at the Front and a Smaller One at 
the Rear 


is also pressed directly into the column casting and thé 
cone pressed into a long sleeve which is keyed to 
spindle, but free to slide endwise for adjustment. Thi 
adjusting nut is at the rear of the spindle in an acces 
sible position. The bearings are given an initial ter 
sion or load when being adjusted at the factory, t 
assure operation of the spindle for a long period of 
time without further adjustment. The bearings used 
are of what is known as “spindle quality,” the maxi- 
mum allowable eccentricity of which is 0.00025 in. 

The adjustment of the spindle is said to be practi- 
cally self-compensating for changes of temperature. 
The adjustment is made at room temperature. 


Cost Problems Discussed by Southern 
Metalworking Manufacturers 


The North and South Carolina divisions of th 
Southern Metal Trades Association held a joint meeting 
at Salisbury, N. C., Feb. 18, at which costs of doing 
business were discussed. A paper on proper methods 
of cost accounting was presented. aes 

The Wayne Agricultural Works, Goldsboro, N. ‘ 
was proposed for membership. 

A novel method of bringing in new members Was 
adopted whereby six months’ complimentary member- 
ships shall be presented to desirable companies with th« 
idea that such affiliation will give non-members an 0p- 
portunity to observe the workings of the association 
and to determine whether it will be of benefit to them. 

A resolution of condolence on the death of W. 
Pfohl, Winston-Salem, N. C., a member of the associa 
tion, was adopted. 


~ 





Strength of Ore and Top Rock 


Studies of the native ore and rock forming the Pl 
lars and roof in a mine have been made by the Unitec 
States Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 379, oor 
by W. R. Crane of the bureau, records such studies 
made in the red iron ore mines of the Birmingham ©'s 
trict in Alabama. Copies of the pamphlet may be 0» 
tained at 10c. each from the Superintendent of Dt 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington. — 

Tests on the compressive strength of iron ore cu™ 
showed variations between 8350 Ib. per sq. in. and 8 
than 18,000 Ib., or twice as much. Tests were ™6" 
under conditions of vibration, as well as static ‘e*' 
while bending strength tests were made of samp'e 
the top rock. 


nes 









Structural Welding and Riveting 


Data on Both Processes Presented at Philadelphia Meeting 
—More Extensive Use of Welded Steel In 


Manufacturing Suggested 


teel was the topic discussed at a well-attended 
meeting, held Feb. 21 at and under the auspices 
Engineers Club of Philadelphia, with the coop- 
, of the Philadelphia section of the American 
¢ Society. Five papers were presented, three of 
were devoted’*to welding and two to riveting, and 
Farmer, chief engineer of the Electrical Testing 
ratories, New York, and president of the American 


W« DING and riveting as applied to structural 


Welding Society, made a brief prefatory address. R. 
mas, president of R. D. Thomas & Co., Phila- 
1, presided. 


Strength data on girders and structural steel 
developed expressly for arc-welded connec- 
were presented by A. M. Candy, welding 

ngineer of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
‘ittsburgh. Mr. Candy’s address was on the subject 
“The Rational Design of Structural Steel Joints 
\rc-Welded Connections,” and was illustrated by 
erous slides. The data presented were from the 
ries of tests conducted by the Westinghouse com- 

ny at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, July 28 

| 29, 1926, as reported in THE IRON AGE of Aug. 5, 

6, and presented last fall before the annual con- 

ventions of the American Institute of Steel Construc- 
on and the American Welding Society. 


Continuity Obtained by Welding 


Column connections designed expressly for are 
welding were described to show that continuity may be 
btained with are welding at less expense and that the 
welded connections are stronger than conventional riv- 
eted connections. Data relating to welded tension mem- 
bers were given, and the design and results of tests 
a series of three simple beam specimens, in one of 
hich the column connection followed standard rivet- 
ng practice, were outlined. Of particular interest was 
data on the design and tests of a series of four 
te-girders. One of these girders was riveted and 
nother, constructed of the same parts, was welded. 
The third girder was designed to take full advantage 
the possibilities of joining structural steel members 
are welding to produce a girder of equal strength 
ng less weight of steel. The fourth specimen was 
» designed to take maximum advantage of Arc weld- 
ing and was of the same weight as the riveted girder. 
‘ was intended to show that the metal saved by the 
elded connection can be used to increase the strength 
f the member. Vibration and shock tests on riveted 
nd structural members, carried out at East Pitts- 
irgh, were also outlined. 
Among the conclusions from Mr. Candy’s address 
is that welded joints can be constructed that will 
‘evelop the full strength of the structural member and 
t beams and girders can be connected to columns 
as to produce absolute fixation. Another conclu- 
n was that lines of beams or girders can be con- 


i so as to provide complete continuity across the 
ports, 


Frame of Sharon Building Welded 


Views were shown of the arc-welded steel frame 
the five-story manufacturing building of the West- 
‘use company at Sharon, Pa., at various stages 
rection, including close-ups of beam and column 
ections, and welding operators at work. This struc- 
s 70 x 220 ft. in plan and 80 ft. high. Design of 
welded connections was based for the most part 
t he findings of the tests at the Carnegie Insti- 
' Technology. The field erection work was started 
ict. 29, 1926, and on Dec. 3 all the steel had been 
‘ed. Welding was completely finished on Dec. 22. 
ng in steel, so far, by means of the welded design 
said to be of the order of 10 per cent, but it is 


expected that greater economies will be attained as 
better designs are evolved. It was also pointed out 
that in being easier to paint, the welded design would 
help in meeting the problem of corrosion. Another 
advantage of the welded design will be the facility of 
making changes in a structure, it was said. 


Stresses Dependability of Riveted Assemblage 


The dependability and other features of riveted as- 
semblage of structural members were stressed by A. F. 
Jensen, president of the Hanna Engineering Works, 
Chicago, who followed Mr. Candy on the program. Mr. 
Jensen’s paper, under the title of “This Is the Age of 
Riveted Steel,” followed in the main his address at the 
fourth annual convention of the American Institute 
of Steel Constructién, reported in THE Iron AcE of 
Nov. 4, 1926, page 1327. 

“There is a field of usefulness for both welding and 
riveting,” he said. “The dependability of riveting and 
its contribution to engineering progress are reflected 
in every direction. Riveting is fundamentally 
sound, has played an important part in the development 
of our most important industries and will be supplanted 
only by methods more economical, less dependent on 
skilled labor and assuring equal safety. We are not 
opposing welding for it has a very useful field. In 
the interest of public safety we object to its improper 
and indiscriminate use.” 

“Riveting is one of the oldest arts and there are 
no intangibles when considering its application,” said 
Mr. Jensen in another part. “Accurate data are avail- 
able regarding every phase and type of riveting; in- 
accurate assumptions on the riveting side of the com- 
parison (of welding and riveting) are inexcusable. 
Welding, however, has not progressed to a point where 
authentic data are available, leaving this side of the 
comparison to be based on assumptions only.” 

Dependence on the human element in welding was 
stressed, and in this connection he said: “In all the 
data or structural welding which I have read, it is ob- 
vious that the welder knew that the weld was for test 
purposes. The most skilled and conscientious welders 
have been employed; supervision has been close and 
comprehensive and the conditions have been test con- 
ditions, all of which will not prevail with mass produc- 
tion.” 

The question of closer tolerances necessary in the 
welded design was mentioned, beams having to be ma- 
chined to exact length and the ends squared. 


Alining and Locating Value of Rivet Holes 


The alining and locating value of matched rivet 
holes was one of the advantages stressed in connection 
with riveting. “They predetermine the squareness of 
the structure irrespective of the erectors,” said Mr. 
Jensen. “Rivet holes are located in the shop where 
their accuracy may be established with certainty and 
economy and with the assurance that the discriminat- 
ing plans of the designing engineer are conformed to 
in the field. They establish location, level and square- 
ness surely and quickly.” 

In discussing the dependability of the riveted joint, 
it was pointed out that there is not an important bridge 
in service today which was built 30 years or more ago 
that is not carrying loads far in excess of those orig- 
inally contemplated. Failures of tanks and other 
welded products were cited. 

Discussions comparing the possible future develop- 
ments of welding with riveting practice as it now 
exists seem to assume, said Mr. Jensen, that the rivet- 
ing art is at a standstill. “In the riveting art we may 
look forward to the introduction of portable yoke rivet- 
ers, much lighter than machines now in use, alloy steel 
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rivets, the acceptance of cold riveting, power-actuated 
mechanical devices for the manipulation of riveters on 
straight-run work whereby the bucker-up is eliminated 
and the operator controls two or more riveters merely 
by the manipulation of valves, making it possible for a 
crew of four men to drive at least 50 rivets per min- 
ute, and the introduction of multiple riveting machines 
which will drive at least a dozen rivets for each opera- 
tion cycle. A combination of cold riveting and multiple 
riveters constitutes the most promising possibility for 
the reduction of structural steel fabricating costs.” 


Welded Steel for Machine Bases 


Although the use of arc-welding for the joining of 
parts formerly riveted received attention by J. F. Lin- 
coln, vice-president of the Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, in his address on “Are Welding as Applied to 
Manufacturing,” the use of welded steel in place of 
astings received even greater emphasis. 

Welding was employed in constructing an addition 
to a building formerly occupied by the Lincoln com- 
pany. This welding was done in 1917, and upon in- 
spection in 1923, when the old building was abandoned, 
all welds were said to have been found in first-class 
‘ondition. 

Although widely known as a useful tool in repair 
work, arc welding will be used to even greater ad- 
vantage in manufacturing—as a substitute for rivet- 
ing and even more as a means of replacing castings 
with welded steel parts—said Mr. Lincoln. The physi- 
cal characteristics of steel as compared with cast iron 
were outlined to show the greater economy of steel 
shapes joined by arc welding. 

The use of structural steel for bases of machines 
was discussed and some of the steps in redesigning 
such machine parts for are welding were outlined, it 
being shown that it is less difficult to design a machine 
base of arc welded steel. The designer in welded steel, 


works directly for the ultimate result, it being unneces- 
sary to allow for casting shrinkage, draft on patterns, 
ores, fillets, etc. 

Application of welded steel in the manufacture of 
lathe beds was of interest. Since such a bed is called 
upon to withstand a bending stress, the steel section 


best suited for the purpose was said to be the I-beam. 
Instead of the heavy cast-iron base, two I-beams would 
be joined solidly together by arc-welded cross braces. 
The legs would be made either of I-beams, standard 
channels or angles. Hardened steel ways screwed to 
the tops of the I-beams would replace the cast iron 
ways, the steel ways being readily renewable when 
worn. The welded steel lathe would be stronger, lighter 
and cheaper, said Mr. Lincoln, although obviously it 
would not look the same. 

Advantages claimed for the substitution of welded 
steel for cast iron included reduction in cost of develop- 
ment work of new design; elimination of pattern ex- 
pense; elimination of obsolete parts; reduction in 
amount and cost of necessary machining and reduction 
in raw material inventory and total material cost. 
Elimination of the laying out of rivet holes and use of 
template and patterns were among the advantages 
claimed of the welding process as compared to riveting. 

Mr. Lincoln stated that his company has largely 
eliminated the use of castings in its products, and that 
the inventory of steel is less than 11 per cent of the 
former casting inventory. This saving in inventory 
he pointed out would be greater where castings are 
used on a large scale in the product. 

The chief reason for the more extensive use of steel 
for machine and other parts he said was because “we 
are just not used to it. We have been used to bulky 
shapes, heavy sections, rounded corners and tapering 
members because cast iron has to be bulky to get suffi- 
cient strength and has to be tapered and rounded in 
order to draw the pattern from the sand.” The re- 
placing of castings by welded steel was stressed by 
Mr. Lincoln as having large future possibilities. 


Improvements Being Made in Riveting Equipment 


Another paper presenting data on riveting as ap- 
plied to structural steel was that of J. C. Hanna, chief 
engineer of the Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago, 
whose address was entitled “The Rivet.” 
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“One of the first steps in the comprehensive pro- 
cedure leading to the change for improvement of , 
structure or method of construction is a thoroug 
ysis of the existing method in order that all its virtues 
may be comprehended and weighed,” said Mr. Hanna 
“If this is not done, important or even essential »: 
qualities may be lost in the change.” 

“We are faced with the problem of determining 
which joints are best made by riveting and which bes 


nN anal- 


by welding,” he continued. “In an attempt to draw a 
line between the practical fields of application of these 


two joining methods we can and should follow the cor- 
rect procedure as established by experience. There- 
fore, one of the first steps should be to familiarize our- 
selves thoroughly with the rivet and the riveted joint.” 

The manufacture of rivets was outlined briefly, 
showing that the repeated hot rolling sets the grain 
longitudinally so that the steel best resists the shear 
and tension to which it is subjected in service. The 
development of various methods of driving rivets was 
reviewed, from the hand-hammer to present day equip- 
ment, which includes portable pneumatic riveters, 
weighing 30 tons and capable of driving 1%-in. rivets 
of boiler quality through 5-in. grip, and a portable ma- 
chine for driving 2%-in. rivets cold. It was stated that 
further improvements and refinements of riveting- 
methods, as well as marked reduction in riveting costs, 
are to be expected in the near future. 

Single machines are being built, said Mr. Hanna. 
into which plain standard structural shapes, such as 
plates and angles, can be placed and which will pro- 
duce a column prepared for riveting. The saving from 
the use of this machine will be approximately $10 pe: 
ton. A multiple-riveting unit is to be added to this 
machine for the complete fabrication of the columns, 
ready for milling, splice plates, brackets and field erec- 
tion. With this arrangement three men will do the 
riveting formerly done by 12, further reducing the cost. 
The machine is said to be adapted also for the fabri- 
cation of girders and H-section columns. Further 
economies in structural shops were said to be effected 
by cold riveting. 


Weld Metal Falls Short in Ductility 


In discussing the strength of welded joints, weld 
metal was said to fall short of the strength specifica- 
tions for steel chiefly in ductility. Data were presented 
on the failure of steel in fatigue and on the endurance 
limit of weld materials. The often cited similarity ot 
weld steel to an ingot before soaking or a steel casting 
before annealing was also discussed. 

Regarding the continuous construction of beams, 
made possible by weld joining, Mr. Hanna said, in the 
concluding section of his paper: “Such construction !s 
possible with riveted joints, even at columns. This has 
been long recognized and many printed discussions are 
available on the subject. Also bear in mind that the 
whole theory of continuity is dependent upon the as- 
sumption that columns will forever have exactly the 
same relative height they had when beams and girders 
were joined. If one column should settle slightly the 
positive and negative moments would change material- 
ly. The continuous beam value would be reduced if not 
entirely lost, even though the joints remain unbroken. 

W. L. Warner, General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
also spoke at the meeting. His subject was “W elding 
of Structural Steel.” 


Second Conference on Electrical 
Industrial Heating 


The second annual conference on industrial electric 
heating will be held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., March 23-25. The conference is under the direc- 
tion of the school of electrical engineering and in © 
operation with the electric utilities and the manufac: 
turers of electric heating equipment. . 

Developments in electric industrial heating, '‘s = 
plication to low, medium and high temperature van 
will be discussed, and demonstrations of equipment Se 
be a feature. This meeting is arranged for the bene 
of the industries of the State. 
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HISTORY OF BEAM DEPTHS 


From 15 In. 40 Years Ago, Expansion Has Been 
Gradual to a Maximum of 30 In. Since 1908 


” nnection with an announcement of a new series 
eam and column sections, as described briefly 
ce 505 of the Feb. 17 issue of THE IRON AGE, 
rnegie Steel Co. reviewed American beam prac- 
the past 40 years. The following paragraphs 

taken from that review: 
Forty years ago the largest metal beam section 
ed was 15 in. deep. This size supplemented the 
revious 12-in. maximum, not because it was part of 
, consistent series, but because new mills had been 
built which could produce it. In 1889 a still larger mill 
was built, capable of producing beams 20 in. deep. 
This size was added to the list, again not because it 
nged in an orderly sequence, but because it was 
.e largest size then producible. Soon after 1890 a 
24-in. size was added, for similar reasons, and an 18-in. 
tion was interpolated between the 15-in. and 20-in. 


In 1896 standardization was reached with regard 
o beam sections. American beams, 8 in. and larger, 
hen comprised 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 18, 20 and 24-in. depths. 
About 1908 a new type of mill made it possible to pro- 
duce still deeper beams. Sizes of 26, 28 and 30 in. 
then were offered, together with an interpolated 22-in. 
depth. Shortly thereafter, sections 21 and 27 in. deep 
were produced. 

Last year the range below 12 in. was amplified by 
the exploitation of new joist beam sections with very 
narrow flanges, and light weights. [This refers to the 
Jones & Laughlin junior beams, brought out for resi- 
dential and other light building construction.] 

Thus we find the ranges below 12 in. and above 18 
in. were fully covered by a profuse variety of depths, 
with steps of not over 2 in. in each case. It was partly 
to fill in in similar manner the important range be- 
tween 12 and 18 in., in which occurs the greatest normal 
tonnage demand, that the new Carnegie sections were 
designed. In this range there was previously only 
the one intermediate beam depth of 15 in., with 3-in. 
steps both above and below. The Carnegie list now 
includes 14-in. and 16-in. sections, so that now any 
lesired height below 30 in. may be obtained, with no 
steps greater than 2 in. 


Mexican Metal Tariff Higher 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28.—Included in changes in Mex- 
can import duties on approximately 350 items is an in- 
crease from 0.18 to 0.20 peso per legal kilo on articles 
of iron and steel “not specified,” weighing more than 
10 kilos, according to eablegrams received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from Acting Commercial At- 
aché George Wythe, Mexico City. On these iron and 
steel products weighing up to 10 kilos the increase is 
‘rom 0.30 to 0.40 peso per kilo. On articles of copper 
r its alloys “not specified,” weighing more than 10 
kilos, the duty has been increased from 0.30 to 0.50 
peso, while an increase has been made from 0.60 to 0.90 
peso per kilo on these articles weighing up to 10 kilos. 

The new rates become effective March 7 and will 

‘rry a surtax of 12 per cent of the duty. 


American Rolling Mill Co. Buys Norton 
and Ashland Plants 


Purchase of the entire holdings of the late T. M. 
‘Cams in the Norton Iron Works Co. and the Ashland 
el Co., Ashland, Ky., has been consummated by the 
crican Rolling Mill Co., according to an announce- 

‘ made by J. C. Miller, general manager Ashland, 
Works American Rolling Mill Co. Negotiations had 

In progress for several weeks and were concluded 
mee than had been anticipated by the interested 
“ves. Plans regarding the operation of the two 
“panies have not been made public beyond the fact 
the blast furnace of the Norton company will be 
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blown in when necessary repairs have been completed. 

At the reorganization meeting of the Norton Iron 
Works Co. the following officers were chosen: J. H. 
Frantz, president; J. C. Miller, vice-president; R. C. 
Phillips, secretary; C. W. Verity, treasurer; G. W. Me- 
Neilly, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. Di- 
rectors are: C. W. Verity, J. H. Frantz, C. R. Hook, 
R. C. Phillips, J. C. Miller, S. R. Rectanus and W. W. 
Sebald. 

The Norton Iron Works Co. owned, in addition to a 
blast furnace of 350 tons daily capacity, a wire mill, 
nail mill, wire cloth factory and a foundry. The Ash- 
land Steel Co. owned a blooming mill and a rod mill. 


Effect Merger of Ohio Fabricating 
Companies 

The Macomber Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, has been 
formed with a capital of 50,000 shares of common stock 
to take over the assets and business of the Massillon 
Steel Joist Co. and the Canton Bridge Co., both of Can- 
ton. The new company will specialize in the manufac- 
ture and fabrication of steel building products. 

The company will be managed by the same indi- 
viduals who have been at the head of the Massillon 
Steel Joist Co. since its purchase of the Canton Bridge 
Co. in 1925. Stanley Macomber, president of the new 
company, has been associated with the Massillon Steel 
Joist Co. since its founding at Massillon in 1923. J. E.~ 
Moss, chairman of the board, is president of the J. E. 
Moss Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va. C. W. Anderson, 
vice-president and sales manager, and E. E, Mosser, 
secretary and treasurer, held corresponding positions 
in the Massillon company. H. M. Bringhurst, chief en- 
gineer, came to the old company from the steel joist 
division of the Central Steel Co., Massillon, now a part 
of the Central Alloy Steel Corporation, Massillon. H. 
Hildenbiddle, production manager, was for 10 years 
chief engineer in charge of construction for the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. 


Powder Replaces Liquid Solution In 
Parker Rust-Proofing Process 


A chemical compound in the form of powder for use 
in its process for rust-proofing iron and steel has been 
developed by the Parker Rust-Proof Co., Detroit, to 
take the place of the liquid solution formerly used in 
this process. Not only is the powder much easier to 
use, but it is claimed to give very much better results. 

Under the old process the rust-proofing solution in- 
cluded liquid acid, a powder and iron filings. The dif- 
ferent ingredients were placed in the bath by a work- 
man and there was always a possibility that they would 
not be added in proper proportions, as a result of which 
the solution would get out of balance. This human 
factor has to a large extent been eliminated by the use 
of the powder, which permits the complete manufac- 
ture of the solution in the factory of the Parker com- 
pany rather than in the tank in which it is used. An- 
other advantage of the powder is its ease in handling. 
It is shipped in wooden kegs of 100 to 250 Ib. capacity, 
which are much easier to handle than the glass carboys 
in which the acid formerly used was shipped. There 
has also been a reduction to 1/6 of the weight of the 
material as compared with the liquid compound. 

The powder is composed of acid salts, its ingre- 
dients being acid phosphates of iron and manganese. 
These take the place of the iron filings that were used 
with the former process. When these salts are placed 
in the bath a dissociation takes place and a small 
amount of free phosphoric acid is released which ini- 
tiates the rust-proofing. The rust-proofing coating is 
produced on the metal by forming thereon insoluble 
phosphates of iron and manganese. The latter because 
insoluble form a phosphate type of coating on the 
metal which has greater rust-resisting qualities than 
the coating produced by the ingredients formerly em- 
ployed. The acid salts when in the bath keep feeding 
out iron and manganese into the solution while the 
work is in process. 

An outstanding advantage claimed is that the solu- 
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tion is kept in balance by means of the hydrolytic dis- 
sociation. The dimensions of the article are kept the 
same after coating as before by the relationship of the 
two phosphates to the iron content, providing a bal- 
anced solution. 

A sample of the bath is analyzed by titration to 
show the amount of the acid present and roughly meas- 
ures the amount of salt present. After the test is 
made a table shows the amount of powder that should 
be added to bring the solution up to the required 
strength. However, it is stated that an experienced 
workman can accurately judge the amount that should 
be added to obtain the right concentration without 
making the test. 

The quality of the work is claimed to be more uni- 
form than that rust-proofed under the old process and 





a better base is provided for the application of 


. . 02 paints, 
varnishes and other finishes. It is also stated that the 
rust-proofing does not increase the size or nge th 


contour of the work treated and that in the rust-proos. 
ing of bolts no sediment is left on the threads. Pjcce: 
thus rust-proofed have been subjected to a salt <p 
test approximately 100 hr. before showing 
corrosion. 

The first step in the process is cleaning the parts 
in a soda solution or by sand blasting. The work ix 
then placed in containers and dipped in a processing 
tank, the temperature of which is maintained at nea; 
the boiling point. By the chemical reaction in the bath 
the surfaces of the work are converted into insolubk 
phosphates. After being dried the parts are given 
whatever finishing coating is desired. 


Estimates 1927 Steel Output at 90 Per Cent of 1926 


President Campbell of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., at Meeting of 
Representatives of Employees, Said Costs Had Been Re- 
duced $5 a Ton and He Touched on Wages 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 1.—In a statement to em- 
ployees of his company, President James A. Campbell 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. stated that indi- 
cations pointed to a rate of activity this year in the 
steel industry equal to about 90 per cent of the rate 
maintained in 1926, which he said will be satisfactory. 
The company held its ninth annual conference be- 
tween representatives of employees and of the man- 
agement, in its employee representation system. 

President Campbell said that the company’s markets 
have been localized to some extent by high freight 
rates, especially in rods, wire, plates, sheets and bars. 
“These conditions made it imperative for us to keep our 
costs low and to diversify our products by adding to 
them seamless tubes and tin plates. We still have be- 
fore us a two years’ program. In the last five years 
we have been able to reduce costs an average of $5 per 
ton, but we must keep on doing this, because other com- 
peting companies are doing it and the only way we 
can get business is to meet competitive prices in the 
markets now available to us.” 

Mr. Campbell stated that the principal item in costs 


Metallurgical Books That Are of Value 
in Plant Library 


A circulating library is maintained by the Kimberly- 
Clark Co., paper manufacturer, Neenah, Wis., to en- 
courage the reading of technical literature by 
employees. At present the library has more than 400 
volumes, including books on metallurgical, chemical 
and other subjects. In response to an inquiry from 
THE Iron Ace, A. S. MacArthur, librarian, says that 
the following six books on metallurgical subjects are 
most in demand: 

“Metallography and Macrography,” by Guillet and 

Portevin 

“Metallography and Heat Treatment of Iron and 

Steel,” by Sauveur 

“The Science of Metals,” by Jeffries and Archer. 
“Combatting Corrosion in Industry.” 
“Corrosion of Metals,” by Evans 

“Bearings and Bearing Metals.” 


In addition to the above, the following books are 
also in frequent use: 
“Metallography of Steel and Cast Iron,” by Howe 
“Physical Metallography,” by Heyn and Grossmann 


‘Examination of Iron, Steel and Brass,” by Hall 
and Williams 


“Metallurgical Analysis,” by Lord and Demorest 
“Heat Treatment of Steel,” by Oberg. 
“Chemistry of Engineering Materials,” by Leighow 
“Metallurgy of Iron and Steel,” by Stoughton. 
It would be interesting to hear from other manu- 
facturing plant libraries as to the technical books 
which have been found of most service to employees. 


is labor and that the American steel industry is be- 
ginning to feel the effect of competition from abroad. 
“The Germans are landing finished steel products in 
this country at lower prices than we can make them,” 
he said. “Some pig iron has come in from India. In 
Germany and Belgium, workmen are paid only one- 
third as much as in this country, and in India far 
lower than that. 

“I do not believe there will be any reduction in 
wages here for some time to come, and I hope that this 
will never be necessary; but unless wages rise abroad, it 
may come some time. I hope that there will be an ad- 
justment that will raise wages in competing foreign 
countries, and that the inevitable adjustment will in- 
volve small, if any, reduction in wages here. In the 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown districts, wages are from 2 
to 6 cents per hour better than in some of the Eastern 
districts, and of course this affects us considerably in 
the matter of competition with eastern plants.” ; 

President Campbell commented on the fact that it 
is now necessary to meet lower prices than have pre- 
vailed for some time. 


Composition of Materials Within a Blast 
Furnace 


Samples of coke, metal, slag, limestone and stock 
recovered from various points between the tuyere plane 
and the stock line of a blast furnace making foundry 
iron have been studied by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. A paper by S. P. Kinney of that bureau, 
known as technieal paper 397, has just been published. 
Copies may be had from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, at °¢ 
each. bo 

The investigation was undertaken in connection 
with measurements of gas composition, temperatures 
and pressures at a series of planes in the furnace. 
Aside from giving the position of the zones of Ee ae 
tion, calcination and slag formation, the samples, ! 
complete and representative, would be valuable in de- 
termining where the iron acquires its carbon, sulphur, 
phosporus, manganese and silicon. : 

Specimens collected from the interior of the ws 
nace came from sample holes opened up. The stoc 
was blown out of the furnace into a metal container. 
Here the materials were allowed to cool in an air-tight 
chamber in a reducing atmosphere. The samples, co™ 
posed of a mixture of various materials, were |@™s° 
enough to be separated into portions for analysis. 3 
paper shows many of these analyses and curves ¢& 
rived from them. 
















































Exports Higher; Imports Lower 


January the Second Best Export Month in Three Years 
—Seven-Month Total 30 Per Cent Above Last Year 
—Imports Lowest Since November, 1924 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 28.—Aggregating only 63,452 1927, exports amounted to 1,361,527 tons, against 1,- 


; tons, imports of iron and steel in January were 053,288 tons for the corresponding year of one year 
since November, 1924, when the total was ago. Exports in January of the current year showed 


— 


ns. An outstanding feature of the January a gain of 17,046 tons over those for December, when / 

rt movement, and one which largely explains the the total was 198,189 tons. 2 
lecline, was the small quantity of incoming ship- Added to the import table, beginning with January, ; 

f pig iron. This amounted to but 9326 tons, is the item of ferrochrome, the only change made by 
st monthly import movement since November, the Iron and Steel Division, Department of Commerce. 


1923, when the total was 9299 tons. Imports in Jan- Imports of this product for the month amounted to 359 
ary were 12,107 tons less than in December, 1926, tons, of which 316 tons came from Germany and 43 
when they aggregated 75,559 tons. For the seven tons from France. For the seven months ended Jan- 
ended January, 1927, imports totaled 557,485 uary, imports of ferrochrome totaled 552 tons while 
against 546,819 tons for the corresponding period in January, 1926, they amounted to 50 tons. 
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— year ago. : Belgium led all imports in January, with 19,092 
in contrast to decreased incoming shipments in tons. Germany was second, providing 17,347 tons, of | 
nuary, exports increased to 215,235 tons, the largest which 5272 tons was pig iron, being the largest tonnage ee 
going movement since last November, when the total of this product from any one country. The greatest 
219,830 tons. That was the heaviest month’s ex- item of imports in January related to structural shapes, 
rt shipment since January, 1924, when the total was with a total of 11,363 tons, of which 9683 tons came 
7,543 tons. For the seven months ended January, from Belgium and 1218 tons from Germany. The sec- i 
2 
; 
Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons _ Exports of Iron and Steel from the United States ti 
Ms - +g 
e. my (In Gross Tons) aia t 
otal Pig Ferro- Ore and Seven Mon : 
Imports Iron alloys Oxide* January Ended January i 
Calendar year 1924... 556,814 209,109 59,910 255,157 ja27~S~C«koae. Si‘ 1927~=S*«CD 
Pebreney ee a eee eee ie ie Pig iron .... 5 odin = Aa 1,663 19,826 23,134 
Marc] “ae aes 2 “eee ee ” Ferromanganese 55 30 468 1,446 : 
i? 0 ee 92,115 50,803 5,691 24,330 Ferrosilicon ....... ; , ¥ baswe : 
“i scrsscessce TMS Stee ee Beas SUES wales vincnchacct 3,735 6,397 46,167 45,873 ‘| / 
. «do 82.853 35,657 4.259 20,720 Pig iron, ferroalloys i 
¢ 
: —-———  -_ —_- —_—_—_ and scrap ........- 7.525 8,090 66,461 70,453 { 5 
al year 1925..... 749,393 325,199 77,291 186,939 Ingots, blooms, billets a ; 
MY .ccccucsevecessemm 64,642 24,881 3,601 28,586 sheet bar, ekelp. 3,212 2 74,993 59.410 { i 
August cottetteeeenes 68,489 30,707 3.526 34,168 Wire rode one ee 1,180 12,223 9,441 Hl : 
COM OEE cusses eae q ; of 22,709 9 
See gate TOUT EER HAG gemifniahed sterl |. 5431 sane 786 68.8 re 
CROP sir kcmen sien 79,771 34,712 6,173 33,238 Steel bars .......... 12,337 11,070 82,041 67,247 ; ' 
OOP vives eh eauee 98,400 53,333 7,703 36,908 Alloy steel bars...... 490 463 2,861 1.50 ; 
OO -C —--——— FOR OGTS .nccicssecs 4° 194 3,455 ,025 
ndar year 1925... 943,240 441,425 80,269 265,688 Plates, iron and steel. 10,470 9,102 80,476 59,724 : 
J 1906 bikin nde 79.067 48.423 3.105 97.491 Sheets, galvanized ... 19,474 16,408 109,767 87,963 ia 
February sisi sea a 100.273 59.122 5.194 27239 Sheets, black steel... 15,506 13,638 104,420 71,560 'g 
M RM sccnc cena 93.107 54825 4.606 27.391 aoa =, iron.. : . 1,57 A 709 9,935 10,284 i : 
April... seueh ke ee 7’ 54 35 i 59 66 oops, mands, strip a es 
M ae rr iene aan oe a aes SR: 4-0 cdae-» die be 4,037 4,663 25,150 25,815 ‘ 
+ wkgnied 124,215 48,106 5,277 31,315 Tin Plate ; terne plate 41,874 21,143 194,310 64,747 iz 
ecdnaiilinis: jada a Sasi tructural shapes, :¢ 
year 1926..... 1,080,781 528,305 64,106 388,407 g:Diain material | 9,048 10,049 90,250 71,121 
Aurust * eee 82,411 32,206 1,702 34,133 fabricated ........ 4,985 9.278 39,192 49,779 
Sentaminas  ** nan 91,578 26,538 4,611 41,075 Steel rail 23,387 9.198 139,956 85,291 
S o 85 484 17,508 2'5 25 18'167 lee PONE \nes 4 doe 387 9,19 9.8 ,23 é 
( = eee ’ ” 1355 8°33 Rail fastenings, $ 
ban + SSP SReen 81,830 18,847 4,879 13,3: switches, frogs, ete. 3,164 3,996 24,762 22,686 
el ves 81,259 17,560 6,057 20,091 
oa .| ee we ned z. a ae Boiler tubes, welded 
tesceecs| SEBO) «62GTO8 8,752 26,971 pipe and fittings... 42,200 32,959 199,773 162,005 
ae ea Plain wire .......... 2,271 2.591 14,140 19,050 / 
lar year 1926... 1,111,090 445,602 56,809 354,223 Davhed wire baa woven : 
1937 ...5'0 505 9,326 2,517 50,605 wire fencing ie 2,222 5,442 22,122 39,384 
mo V's cloth and screen- 
nths ...... 657,485 136,768 31,236 204,323 a ae one 194 1.218 1.182 
includ in 86 ” Wire rope ... 472 458 2,633 Ai 
in saute Is PY a. These figures are for Gas cae 770 932 6.325 6613 i 
: Other nails and tacks 647 751 3,772 5.344 t 
Horseshoes ......- 37 48 370 420 4 
United States Imports of Pig Iron, by Countries ge rivets and ; 
. washers excep 
of Shipment IE os «Gadi ss 09 1,002 1,004 7,151 9,544 A 
(In Gross Tons) Rolled and finished / 
-—January—, oo ammeee BEGGS sccbader seeus 196,734 155,220 1,164,086 866,119 ’ 
1927 1926 Cast iron pipe and fit- ; 
Kingdom ...... ia 15,833 40 20,148 Sei doe eka: ooh ir 1,773 2,481 16,885 19,966 
India ..secbeae 246 10,859 203 13.552 Car wheels and axles 1,115 2,119 9,227 10,751 
Y seveveveseses 5,272 8,395 10,218 9,200 Iron castings 770 699 5,130 6,546 
nGs .civdueene 3,700 7,173 3,699 oer Seed castings ot: san : aan iaes 
ooge hahah state 540 48 Forgings .....- ‘ , 
‘sor 5a aes “te 430 «Castings and forgings 4,290 5805 95.915 40,276 
»oce Cn 108 30 575 266 All other ......--+-- 1,156 1,083 7,849 7,589 
<u , 48,423 14,783 53,333 Total ...... 215,235 174,585 1,361,527 1,053,288 
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ond largest item was cast iron pipe, with a total of 
9534 tons, France being credited with 7922 tons and 
Belgium with 1612 tons. Of the 2946 tons of hoops, 


bands and cotton ties imports in January, 1467 tons 
came from Belgium and 1287 tons from Germany. 


Taking 56,125 tons, Canada was by far the prin- 


cipal destination of exports in January, while Japan 


ranked second, taking 26,651 tons. Exports for the 


month to North and Central America and the West 
Indies totaled 78,597 tons; to South America, 56,008 
tons; to Europe, 17,293 tons; to the Far East, 61,005 
tons and to Africa, 2332 tons. 


January exports were marked by unusually heavy 
shipments of boiler tubes and welded pipe, with 42,300 


tons, the greatest item of exports for the month, and 


tin plate, with a total of 41,874 tons, the second largest 
item exported. Black welded pipe exports amounted to 


10,676 tons, widely scattered over the world. The 
principal shipments of this item by countries included 
Colombia, 3048 tons; Japan, 1639 tons; United King- 


cana vere rvoen ernest jnswrrnazy Toca eas sree 


Imports of Iron and Steel Products Into the United 
States, by Countries of Origin 


(In Gross Tons) 


January, January, December, 
From 1927 1926 1926 
Austria 48 21 67 
Belgium 19,092 12,945 18,140 
Czechoslovakia 60 545 476 
France : ; 11,927 7,72 10,354 
rermany 17,347 12,101 21,044 
Italy 22 139 
Netherlands 1,521 8.989 5,226 
Norw f 24 4,132 
swed 84 1,996 2,767 
Tnite Kingdon 867 18,261 1,912 
Other Europs 1,531 2 
Europe 57,175 64,134 64,259 
Canada $71 5,387 9,929 
Panama 19 ; uf 
Cuba 16 1,061 
Mex 34 70 
Don Reput 62 
India 77 9,329 203 
Hong] Z . 
Japa necluding ¢ sen i l 1 
All other 104 36 
Total 63,452 79,117 75,559 


Destination of Iron and Steel Exports from the United 


States 


(In Gross Tons) 
January, January, December, 


Country of Destination 1927 1926 1926 
Norti nd Central Ame 
and the West Indies. 78.597 80.896 74,781 
Canada and Newfoundland 56,213 55.030 »2,279 
Cuba p 6,918 7,191 10,746 
Mexico 7,975 6,291 6,627 
(jJuatemala .. 531 3,969 266 
Salvador 425 3,460 23 
Panama 1,022 1,208 955 
Other Central America 1.569 R62 960 
British West Indies 1,717 754 1,284 
Other West Indies 2,227 1,631 1,241 
South America 56,008 39,167 56,418 
Argentina 11,540 9,182 6,450 
Brazil 13,168 2,738 9.687 
Chile 1,935 7,611 5,318 
Colombia 12,713 7,219 10,419 
Peru . 974 4,759 2,931 
Venezuela : 13,505 6,944 10,310 
Other South America 2,173 714 1,303 
Europe .. ; 17,2938 10,476 17.590 
France 459 2,280 1.459 
Italy 1,039 904 739 
Rumania 593 454 170 
Russia 14 2,698 203 
Turkey : 560 49 19 
United Kingdon 10,358 3,179 10,275 
Other Europe 4,270 $12 4.725 
Far East 61,005 43,1338 58,635 
Australia 3.963 1,621 6.289 
Brit.sh Malaya 2.745 1,250 1.500 
China 8,786 3,025 6.669 
Duteh East Indies 6,744 3,944 704 
India ae 1.323 5,891 1.661 
Japan and Chosen 26.651 21,628 32 806 
Kwangtung ; 311 10 246 
Philippine Islands 4.367 5.466 2.949 
Other Asia and Far East 3,115 298 1.810 
ifrica ; > 332 1,41 766 
British South Africa 769 85 495 
Hgypt 398 207 172 
Portuguese East Africa 881 37 4 
Other Africa ; 284 R4 94 
Total 215,235 174,585 198.189 
— - re — 
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dom, 1872 tons; Mexico, 1040 tons; Portuguese Fag: 
Africa, 653 tons; Canada, 541 tons and Vene, ela m 
tons. Exports of galvanized welded pipe ;; or 
totaled 4609 tons, also widely distributed amony fon 
eign markets. Venezuela took 1069 tons: Colombia. 
684 tons; United Kingdom, 554 tons; Brazil. 34) +... 
Cuba, 317 tons and Trinidad and Tobago, 300 ; 


January 


tons: 


Japan was the largest consumer of Ameri Tate 
plate for both January and the seven months ended 
January, taking 9338 tons and 34,464 tons, respectively 


Argentina was the second largest market for tin plate 
in January, taking 6682 tons, while Canada was thirg 
taking 4173 tons. Canada was second for the seven, 
month period, taking 30,974 tons. It is interesting to 
observe that the United Kingdom was the fourth larg- 
est buyer of American tin plate in January, taking 
2186 tons. 

Exports of galvanized sheets in January totaled 
19,474 tons. The Philippine Islands took 2735 tons: 
Cuba, 2293 tons; Canada, 2205 tons and Argentina 
1670 tons. Of the 15,506 tons of black steel sheets ex- 
ported, Japan took 7373 tons and Canada, 6111 tons 
Rails amounting to 23,387 tons were exported in Jan- 
uary, Brazil taking 7085 tons; Japan, 3965 tons and 
Canada 3169 tons. 

Beginning with January of the present year, statis- 
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Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 
(In Gross Tons) 





Seven Months 


January Ended January 
poeonreenpneeyDhnaemaateomean, li cacti 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
CONE | os a i dee wk 338 517 12,475 4,972 
GH 6x town ba us Meee 42,000 50,000 322,500 298,612 
0 Se ee 110,300 . 119,300 787,700 740,000 
See eee ee 15,780 13,393 47,897 
Sweden hese sa wee [Tee 6)! peaae 61,657 105,744 
French Africa ...... 29,900 15,600 182,439 78,675 
Other countries ...... 89,969 1,135 228,817 38,428 


atl wis a> see 295,480 202,332 1,608,981 1,314,228 


Imports of Iron and Steel Into the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 





January Ended Janua! 
— —— —_ Fe 
1927 1926 1927 192 
4, Pee 9,326 48,423 136,768 259,682 
Ferromanganese* ... 1,201 2,631 21,894 fee 
Ferrosilicon ......... 957 424 8,790 ~ 
Ferrochrome ........ 359 50 552 ef 
BOD 6 sWeptiacetas 5.920 2,961 60,719 ye 
Pig iron, ferroalloys 
and scrap ........ 17,763 54,589 228,723 351,068 
Steel ingots, blooms, ai 41 
billets and slabs ... 944 1,939 12,721 nate 
Iron blooms, slabs, etc. os see 306 coe 
Wire COGS a s+ss2heae 1,512 1,173 6,697 4,798 
Semi-finished steel .. 2,456 $112 19,724 16,797 
Rails and splice bars. 2,744 1,435 29,027 yt 
Structural shapes .... 11,363 5,093 84,641 Oe 
Boiler and other plates 452 271 2,321 9 976 
Sheets and saw plates 1,646 709 9,004 on nor 
Steel bare... .csGee 6.560 6,729 §=655,601 = Fae 
mer GOR sas esas 632 64 3,114 3, 
Hoops, bands and cot- e797 
Gom Clee ss ioncneeue 2,946 921 20,469 oat 
Tubular products 97 
(wrought) ....s8s- 5,146 2,251 24,694 ae 
Nails, tacks, staples. . 526 22 3,964 or OES 
Tin plate ..csscostbe 23 2 241 , 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and @ 
waehets ..« sa0erns 21 1 142 
Round iron and steel 
WO os.oseuaaeans 185 287 2,536 oas3 
farbed wire ........ 459 920 1,367 1'328 
Flat wire; strip steel 344 216 eye z 
Steel telegraph and . 13 
telephone wire .... 23 cas 1,069 73 
Wire rope ......... 117 52 1,428 69 
Other. WHO cii.acctans 21 162 45 
Wire cloth and screen- ere 232 
oe’ was nen ae 48 12 = . 
Rolled and _ finished 7 
Get ..5sccaeae $3,256 19,157 242,620 14088" 
= 26 96 
Cast fron pipe...<<s. 9,534 2,005 64,608 "1651 
Castings and forgings 443 364 ee se oo 
———S 7 aet 5 819 
Wetek scenes aeee 63,452 79,117 557,485 aos 
Manganese ore* ..... 50,605 $7,421 204,322 | 330/108 
PPO GUO .. 22%» a00 ane 295.480 202,332 1,600,937 4. 


Magnesite (dead ° 99.989 
(bermed) © ...0<ssace. eee 13,336 20,459 ore 


ore from 
*Manganese content only, except shipments of ore 


that 
Cuba, which are stated in gross weight. Imports from 
country in January, 1927, amounted to 34,449 tons. 
aD 
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epartment of Commerce were transposed to 
-he calendar year basis exclusively. Previously figures 
vere shown for both the fiscal and calendar years. The 
change was made upon the recommendation of com- 
nodity division chiefs and others on the ground that 
»einess largely is done on the calendar year basis and 
at tl al year is being gradually discarded. 

\s a result of the change, figures prepared by the 

! Statistics beginning with January showed 
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Exports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 


Semi- 
All Iron Finished 
and Steel PigIron Material 


Average, 1912 to 1914... 2,406,218 221,582 145,720 
Average, 1915 to 1918... 5,295,333 438,462 1,468,020 
Average, 1919 to 1923... 3,078,724 123,837 149,218 











dar year 1924...... 1,805,073 41,478 114,417 

suary, 1985 «.<saueseine 141,777 1,298 5,764 

ebUAEY « «os 4s +e pee 102,299 1,413 7,516 

Saoeale sccoedeaweoea 155,384 2,037 7,951 

See . ..... ooeaeseun 155,375 1,632 6,831 

vf 150,612 2,316 7.360 

, eaaiea 136,847 2,507 7,804 

ear 1925......... 1,668,084 29,568 107,988 

(eh .. 189,861 2,348 10,701 

must ....ccecoee eee 188,465 5,944 8,024 

ap a 136,79 3,349 8,186 

P ccc cc dd beeen 141,817 2,874 8,432 

171,134 4,272 16,783 

seeds 142,209 2°626 12,282 

“r 1925 1,762,571 32,674 108,681 

ary, 1958 «canna 174,585 1,662 4,388 

bri 157,187 1,478 5,615 

Merch... ++ «aces ane 169.438 1.489 6,050 

vil ...occes dees hanes 194.449 2'010 7,167 

Way ..c.ccccce enue 173,418 1,107 9,880 

iw eeeeel 159.506 1,369 5.714 

Fiscal year 1926......... 1,948,860 30,587 103,271 

ily owitietl ddan all 194,717 2,595 14,558 

Aumest os. «cccena 171,588 2'744 14,437 

Gestember ..iciceuseaneee 182,071 2,173 12,569 

ber . os cachaGcesnenee 172,070 2/205 13.983 

November «..cassavcoimeual 219.830 3,724 17,528 

mber ..<iis<sics swat 198,189 2,651 10,412 

‘alendar year 1926...... 2,167,048 25,208 120,602 

y, 1927 ee 215,235 3,734 5,531 

Seven months ..... .-- 1,361,627 19,826 87,216 
*Calendar years. 


wren So, AARNE NLT PY WEY LAPT CNARE 1d eel hdeehieneemmenatanel 





mparison of exports and imports for the six months 
nded with December, 1926, and December, 1925, in- 
stead of the seven months ended with January, 1927, 
ind January, 1926. The change was made without ad- 
ince public announcement, which, it was stated, had 
een overlooked. The result of the change will mean 
that when export and import returns for February 
re made, they will show comparison only for that 
nonth of the present and last year, together with the 
‘anuary-February period of the two years. 


Swedish Exports and Imports Declined 
In 1926 But Output Increased 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, Feb. 8.—Export, import and 
and steel production figures for 1926 have been 
‘nnounced by the Swedish Iron and Steel Federation 
nverksforeningen). Pig iron output of about 456,- 
netric tons exceeded 1925 by about 24,000 tons, 
teel production of about 459,000 tons exceeded 

oy about 11,000 metric tons. 
orts of iron and steel last year totaled 242,000 
tons, compared with 248,900 tons in 1925. In- 
n these exports was 154,000 tons of finished and 
shed products. Of the pig iron exported 84 
‘ was special or charcoal iron. Imports of iron 
©! totaled 299,900 tons, included in which was 

ns of pig iron. 

ne end of 1926 there were 36 blast furnaces in 
°5 furnaces producing Lancashire iron and 
earth furnaces. 


roy 
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British Used Less Non-Ferrous 
Metals in 1926 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—British consumption of the 
four major metals, copper, tin, lead and zinc, showed 
a decline in 1926, as compared with the preceding year, 
with the exception of copper, according to statistics 
issued by the statistical department of the London 
Metal Exchange, says a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Trade Commissioner H. 8. Fox, Lon- 
don. The apparent consumption of copper in the United 
Kingdom, however, has increased steadily over the 
past several years, the total during 1926 amounting to 
a little over 122,000 gross tons, an increase of about 
7000 tons over 1925, and nearly five times that of 
1922. 

In the case of the other three major metals, the 
largest percentage decline in consumption was in tin, 
which was to have been expected in view of the indus- 
trial depression due to the coal strike, which affected 
materially the operations of the tin plate works. Total 
British consumption of this metal last year amounted 
to 18,296 tons, a decrease of about 26 per cent from 
the corresponding figure in 1925. The consumption of 
tin last year was lower than that of any year 
for the past five years. The decline in the require- 
ments of zinc and lead, especially in the case of lead, 
were comparatively small, and the consumption was 
larger than in any of the last few years, except 1925. 


Data on World Steel Industry for 1925 


The annual compilation of statistics of the iron and 
steel industries of the world, which the National Feder- 
ation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers issues each year, 
has just been made public, covering data for 1925. 
The pamphlet of 111 pages is entitled, “Statistics of the 
Iron and Steel Industries,” and covers in the usual de- 
tail the production of the United Kingdom, United 
States, France, Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, Swe- 
den, Italy, Spain, Poland, Japan, Canada, India and 
Australia. In most cases, data covering pig iron, steel 
and rolled steel output, as well as imports and ex- 
ports, are given, including the figures for a number 
of years previous to 1925. A copy of this valuable 
publication can be obtained for 5s. 4d., post free, from 
the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufac- 
turers, Caxton House, Tothill Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, England. 


Larger Proportion of Skilled Artisans 
In Incoming Flow of Aliens 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 26.—Changes in the occupa- 

tional character of immigration since the war are dis- 
cussed in an article in the February issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. Although it is a matter of 
general knowledge that, since the war, and more par- 
ticularly since the passage of the “quota” immigration 
acts of 1921 and 1924, there has been both a great re- 
duction in the immigration of aliens into the United 
States and a marked change in the racial composition 
of such immigration, it is not so well known that there 
has been an equally significant change in the occupa- 
tional character of the immigration. 
_ The proportion of unskilled labor has decreased 
sharply, this class of labor being represented by about 
41 per cent of all immigrants in the four pre-war years 
1911 to 1914, =nd by only 18.7 per cent in the two years 
1925 and 1926. In the earlier period the unskilled 
laborers outnumbered, more than two to one, the total 
number of skilled mechanics, professional and business 
people, and farmers; while in the past two years the 
average number of skilled laborers was substantially 
as great as that of the unskilled, and the average an- 
nual number of immigrant farmers was actually larger 
than in the pre-war period. 





The international convention of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of Norh 
America will be held in Granite City, IIL, for a period 
of two weeks, beginning April 5. 
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Machinery Exports Show a Slight Gain 


January Movement Best Since September, But Less Than 
a Year Ago—Imports Continue Heavier 
Than in Recent Years 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28.—Exports of machinery of 

kinds in January were valued at $33,433,434, 
against $32,140,569 in December. Exports of indus- 
trial machinery, as classified by the Division of Statis- 
tics, Department of Commerce, were valued at $17,564,- 
787, compared with $15,484,221 in December. As classi- 
fied by the Industrial Machinery Division, however, ex- 
vorts of this kind of equipment were valued at $14,- 
946,842, compared with $13,697,415 in December and 
with $13,434,223 in January, 1925, and were the larg- 
est for any month with a single exception, since 1921. 

For the seven months ended January, 1927, exports 
f all kinds of machinery were valued at $229,442,498, 
iwainst $228,851,343 for the corresponding period one 
year ago. Exports of industrial machinery as classi- 
fied by the Division of Statistics were valued at $109,- 
530.296 for the seven months ended January, 1927, 
wainst $107,288,558 for the seven months ended Jan- 
uary, 1926. Exports of power-driven metal-working 
machinery in January, 1927, were valued at $1,495,455 
compared with $1,206,125 in January of last year. For 
the seven months ended January, 1927, and January, 





1926, the respective values of this class of machinery 
vere $8,831,832 and $10,272,151. 


Imports of machinery carried in THE IRON AGE 
table were valued at $1,448,670 in January, 1927, 


Machinery Exports from the United States 
(By Value) 











Seven Months Ended 
Januar ry muary 
7 1926 1927 1926 
¢] 627 $897,758 $3.579.7 $4.579.765 
285 , 07 90,477 1,1 1 792,502 
270, 885 185 , 622 1,212, 1 1,112,465 
32 827 132,670 30, 069 1,334 2 
77,9 956, 283 4,964.8 585 79 
O ( tion 
5R5 001 789.030 5.458.725 4.385. See 
I 844,532 270,458 2,367,343 2, 285 Ss 
t 13,844 88,954 1,101,780 642,41 
Ma ery a 
729,211 642,803 4,595. 585 4,187,706 
Machinery 324, 987 357 , O89 2 >, 05 08 , 25 
{ 110,500 57,735 42,849 593,897 
Machiner\ 112.352 168.734 820.736 885 55 
I i Ma 
341,751 166, 488 2,977,849 1,175,523 
7 
1, 136,21 1,511,64 7,797,811 7,043, 146 
Oil-Well Machiner 1,977,615 1,821,354 10,246,795 7,329,756 
592.080 518,753 630, 808 }, 641,005 
184, 347 205 .060 1.036. 825 1.686. 963 
Bor 1 ) Mac 80, 628 52,927 578.546 53,657 
Pla Shapers and Slotters 52,639 26,512 45,274 243,214 
B sad Power Press 105. 785 66, 802 128 347 369. 135 
r Cutter $4, 327 15,383 233 , 437 417, 82 
Milling Machines 108,114 81, 33¢ 581,771 878,004 
hread-Cuttir und =Serew 
Machines 78,244 54,908 460,589 703.682 
rging Machinerv 105.875 61,578 BRS. A55 170.309 
lling Machinery 69,948 38,707 155 , 960 28 ONT 
arpening and Grinding Ma- 
hines 274,029 122,307 1, 247 , 93¢ 1,281,040 
ther Metal-Working Ma- 
nery and Parts 352,105 449 307 2,623. 67¢ 2. 649. 680 
Textile Machinery 2,003 ,061 1,255 , 855 12,392, 26¢ 7,498, 304 
Sewing Machines 773,481 521,790 5,098,765 4,815,356 
Shoe Machinery 99.021 112.025 771,871 727,050 
Flour-Mill and Gristmill Ma- 
hinery 46,565 64,332 $13,540 485,472 
Sugar-mill Machinery 164 , 660 204,489 », 835, 428 6,117,392 
Paper and Pulp-Mill Machinery 585,911 262, 452 2,059 , 223 1,299,116 
wmill Machinery 79,001 61,104 489.117 478,318 
Other Woodworking Machinery 113,455 115, 262 667.036 826. 020 
: Refrigerating and Ice-Making 
Machine 514,048 251,405 3, 105, 201 1,700, 449 
: \ir Compressors 325, 142 393, 761 2, 488,132 2,359,061 
Sealine 1,651,098 1,794,769 9,823,203 10,512'497 
Power Laundry Machinery 80,096 100, 61 502,937 543, 663 
ypesetting Machines $23. 633 361,812 2, 231.749 2 079.640 
Printing Presses 471,005 711,143 3,204,722 2°847" 425 
Agr ral Machinery and ei, 
Implements 4,631,499 8,451, 37 42.102, 1 5. 3590 100 
All Other Machinery and Parts. 11,458,215 10,097,830 79.500 os 77 = oo 
Total $83,433,434 $34,590,603 $229,442, 498 $228,951,343 
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against $1,685,580 in the corresponding month of 192¢ 
For the seven months ended January, 1927, and Jan- 
uary, 1926, the values were $9,389,254 and $6,617.728 
respectively. Imports of industrial machinery in Jap. 
uary were valued at $1,423,842, against $1,736,490 ; 
January, 1926. 

The Industrial Machinery Division in two chart: 
showed the monthly export experience of the Unit 
States in industrial machinery since 1921. One cha 
based on monthly shipments discloses how greatly thi 
trade varies throughout the year. The other chart 
based on three-month moving averages, indicates mor: 
clearly the general trend. 

The largest export gains in industrial machine 
occurred in power-generating, metal-working and mis 
cellaneous equipment. In the power-generating group 
the greatest activity was manifested in shipments ot 
steam engines, exports rising from $729,328 in Jar 
uary, 1926, to $1,120,302 for January, 1927. Under 
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Imports of Machinery Into the United States 


Seven Months 


January Ended January 
1927 1926 1927 


Metal-working ma- 


chine tools .... $33,570 $42,024 $302,923 $222,054 
Agricultural ma- 

chinery and im- 

oo 336,044 238,545 2,049,756 
Mlectrical machin- 

ery and appa- 

PRES sé2 sc oo ew 75,862 91,928 469,273 


Other power gener- 

ating machinery. R64 
Other machinery. . 850,727 
Vehicles, except 


ov 


1,131,71 


3,713 


J: 


5,226,997 


agricultural 151,603 180,813 1,336,592 1,1 
Total $1,448,670 $1,685,580 $9,389,254 $6,617 


United States Exports and Imports of Machinery 


Exports 


Seven months.. 


Power- 
Driv 
Met 
Exports of Imports of Working 
Machinery Machinery Mact 
The year 1924. $317,040,424 $9,711,618 $8,644,444 
1925 
January 28,117,952 803,829 845,95 
February ....... 23,215,776 $14,703 707,44 
March 33,932,473 999,237 1,364.9 
April 33,468,086 1,167,099 ¢ 
eS i, oe en 32,164,865 861,655 
Fe a eek oa 27,121,123 935,487 : 
Fiscal year ..... 325,578,294 10,404,337 4,011,4 
Faly. cs oadakonas 32,320,533 905,872 1,185,06 
August 38,768,823 747,912 ore e 
September 30,719,342 956,250 989 
October Lae 31,271,007 996,557 4 2,5<" 
November ce 30,084,814 876,113 sett ety 
December ...... 37,933,511 1,448,316 Lom," 
The year 1925... 385,376,676 11,577,911 
1926 
Jue . ocx cas 34,590,693 1,659,971 
February oe 32,269,707 1,469,170 
March ,ecees $5,941,960 1,567,912 9 
April tescvcee | OS,TRRUEET 1,814,021 
May > eRe Oe 32,707,863 1,494,156 l ; 
June 2 0s a%0 o's) «a 1,484,127 1,024,209" 
Fiscal year ..... 398,306,436 15,413,144 : “ : 
ee 1,327,874 ae ae 
August ....... ’ 32'459)844 1,453,909 45.406 
September = 36,901,003 1,432,378 " a4 
OGMEE Sodan ian 27,965,148 1,247,115 ey 
November é 32,694,793 1,210,868 o'ngo 
December : 32,140,569 1,373,234 arn 
The year 1926... 400,167,883 17,137,05 ; 
1927 _ 
JORURTT .e0s00a0 33,433,434 1,448,670 1,8" es 
9,389,254 —— 


229,442,498 
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‘ation of the Division of Statistics, exports 
‘ives in January, 1927, were valued at $1,- 
nd of “Other Steam Engines” at $285,073. 
er of locomotives exported was 41, of which 

at $778,000, went to South American coun- 

r than Brazil, the latter country taking eight, 

t $184,620. 
shipments of metal-working machinery in 

anuary were valued at $1,847,560, or nearly $191,000 

more than the total for January, 1926, according to 

-he Industrial Machinery Division listing. Exports 

laneous industrial machinery reached the large 
$5,262,427 in January of the present year, 
| with $3,550,081 for the corresponding month 
6, representing a gain of $1,712,000 or 49 per 
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cent. Shipments of paper and pulp-mill machinery 
increased from $262,452 to $585,911. Oil well ma- 
chinery increased from 1,821,354 to $1,977,615. Agri- 
cultural machinery and implements showed a decline 
of almost 50 per cent, dropping to $4,631,499 from 
$8,451,370. 

Of the 23,183 sewing machines, valued at $773,481, 
exported in January of the present year, 3594, valued 
at $234,695, were for industrial use. Typewriters to 
the number of 28,805, valued at $1,651,098, were ex- 
ported in January, the United Kingdom continuing as 
the leading market, taking 6604, valued at $386,301. 
Argentina took 1989, valued at $120,478; France, 1672, 
valued at $106,779; Germany, 1579, valued at $87,459; 
and Czechoslovakia, 1072, valued at $76.408. 





WESTERN FOUNDRY CONFERENCE 


Temperature Gradients and Slag Analysis 
Among Topics Discussed at 
Wisconsin Meeting 


YURRENT problems and research developments in 
C steel, malleable, gray iron and non-ferrous 
undries were discussed at the first annual Foundry 
Conference held at the laboratories of the University 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., Feb. 1 to 4. The con- 
ference was arranged in accordance with a policy of co- 
tion with the industries of the State initiated 
ree years ago by the College of Engineering of the 
iversity of Wisconsin. 

Seventy-eight representatives of 61 foundries in the 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, 
Michigan and Massachusetts, as well as engineers and 
metallurgists of the university, took part in the confer- 
ence. Prof. R. S. McCaffery of the department of 
metallurgy, University of Wisconsin, was in general 
harge, with the cooperation of the College of Engineer- 
ng and the university extension division. 

Features of the conference were an address by 
dent Glenn Frank of the university; a steak sup- 
ron Tuesday and a “brickbat and bouquet” banquet 
Thursday evening; noon luncheons in which the 
met informally at the University Club during each 
of the sessions; a motion picture, followed by dis- 
n, showing the triplex process of producing elec- 
steel; demonstrations in the materials testing lab- 
; and inspection trips to the plants and foun- 
of the Gisholt Machine Co., manufacturer of ma- 
tools, and the Madison-Kipp Co., manufacturer 
ubricators, 
Speakers at general meetings and leaders of round- 
le discussions were: 
R. S. MePherran, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

H. W. Dietert, United States Radiator Corpo- 

n, Detroit; William S. Ford and A. E. Murphy, 

im S. Ford & Co., engineers, Milwaukee; C. A. 

he, Prime Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; W. J. McNeill, 
‘eral Malleable Co., West Allis, Wis.; A. T. Baumer, 

vaukee Steel Foundry Co., Milwaukee; C. I. Wesley, 

‘ey Steel Treating Co., Milwaukee; Carl Johnson, 
Machine Co., Madison; and the following pro- 
of the University of Wisconsin: F. E. Tur- 
e, dean College of Engineering; R. S. McCaffery 
'. F. Oesterle, department of metallurgy; W. H. 

, university library; and S. W. Gilman, depart- 
f economics. 

ondensed summary of the discussions, with the 
sions brought out, follows. Those concerning 
‘ature gradients and slag analysis deserve spe- 
‘e, as they represent the hitherto unpublished 
f important research now being carried out by 

r McCaffery. 
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lry Practice Section—Prof. R. S. McCaffery 


temperature gradient cums melting has an im- 
‘uence—not generally recogn —in the final com- 
f the metal. 

slag and its changes in viscosity, color and ap- 
give the most definite, most easily available and 


quickest indication of changes in the melt, particularly as to 
rate of oxidation and elimination of impurities. 


Molding and Core Sand Section—H. W. Dietert 


1. Permeability, strength and moisture tests, using 
methods and equipment recently developed, establish an 
acceptable basis for selecting molding and core sands for 
typical classes of foundry work. 

2. Control of sands in the foundry is one of the most 
promising methods of reducing casting losses. 

3. Sand-handling equipment results in important economies 
by increasing the efficiency of the molder. 

4. Gating of castings by definite formula summarizes the 
experience of the practical foundryman in terms of relation 
between weight and pouring time, size of gate, and rate of 
pouring. 


Cupola Section—R. S. McPherran 


1. High-test cast iron, particularly nickel alloys, is be- 
coming increasingly important because of industria] demand 
for pignet tensile strengths and ability to withstand heat. 

2. Hot-blast cupolas, as installed by the Griffin Wheel 
Co., Chicago, result in fuel savings as high as 20 per cent 
on continuous operation; the advantage is less important 
for short runs. 

3. The greatest possibility of reducing defects in castings 
lies in more accurate knowledge of methods of contro] in 
melting and molding. 

4. The annealing of cast iron, for greater machineability 

and relieving strains, is becoming as important as in the 
case of steel. 
5. Hydraulic cleaning of castings, as developed by the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., removes the greatest menace to 
the health of foundry workers and results in economy by 
reducing labor turnover. 

6. Physical testing of fire brick, by rattling and tempera- 
ture-under-load tests, gives an indication of service life be- 
fore bricks are built into cupolas, 


Steel Section—A. T. Baumer 


1. Improper design often makes economical production of 
castings impossible. A committee of foundrymen and de- 
signers to be arranged for at a future date will take up the 


interrelation of design and foundry practice. 
9 


2. Heat-treating by electric furnace is increasing, largely 
because of certainty of control. 


Cost Accounting Section—W. S. Ford and A. E. Murphy 


1. Where time studies are undesirable, the point system 
is a valuable method of determining piece rates. 

2. To make pees the intelligent comparison of foundry 
costs a standardized cost system is imperative. 

Since most of the men attending indicated that they 
would come to similar meetings in the future and bring 
other men from their organizations with them, action 
was taken to hold conferences annually, with provision 
for increased attendance. Plans for the 1928 confer- 
ence, therefore, are already under way. 





Farm Machinery Demands Become 
More Exacting 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—In a report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture more than 400 specific sug- 
gestions for experimental research relating to mechan- 
ical farm equipment have been listed. The rapid in- 
crease in the use of mechanical equipment by agricul- 
ture has developed many problems which a decade or 
two ago were practically unthought of, or which were 
at that time relatively unimportant, the report says. 
It is pointed out that modern agriculture has become 
an industry of which machinery is of primary impor- 
tance, and so exacting are requirements becoming, it is 
stated, that manufacturers of modern farm machines 
are finding it difficult to meet intelligently the increas- 
ing needs of the agricultural industry for specific ma- 
chines. 
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Business Analysis and Forecast 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


Drrectror, NEw YorK UNIVERSITY BurREAU or BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Favorable and Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business 
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May Be Summarized as Follows: , 


Favorable Factors 
1. Easy money; high Federal Reserve 
ratio. 
2. Large volume of retail trade in urban 
territory. 
3. January bank debits gained. 


4. Seasonal gains in the iron and steel 
and automobile industries. 


5. Strong financial position of most lead- 
ing companies. 


6. Light mercantile inventories. 
7. Prevalence of caution. 


Unfavorable Factors 


1. Declining building activity. 

2. Declining commodity prices. 

3. Less favorable automobile outlook. 

4. Low farm prices and poor agricul- 
tural purchasing power. 

5. Decline in mail order sales. 

6. Declining employment in factories. 

7. Large manufacturers’ inventories. 

8. Low unfilled orders. 

9. Increasing business failures and de- 
clining new enterprises. 

10. Increasing European 


competition; 
declining exports. 


EASONAL gains are occurring in a number of basic industries, but conditions are moderately 
unfavorable on balance, and further declines are to be expected after the spring months. 


prehensive indication concerning the trend of 

industrial activity in 1927. The tonnage hauled 
by the railroads in January, while larger than a year 
ago, was considerably lower than in December, taking 
seasonal conditions into consideration. Our adjusted 
index for January was 135.1 per cent of the 1921 aver- 
age, against 146.7 per cent in December, and 125.3 
per cent a year ago. This is the sharpest decline, 
making due allowance for the usual seasonal changes 
from month to month, that has occurred since June, 
1924. And it is the more notable because of the heavy 
movement of bituminous coal, which has been chiefly 
responsible for keeping the weekly car loadings during 
January and February above those of a year ago. 

It seems reasonably clear that so sharp a drop in 
tonnage indicates a change in trend, and, while some 
recovery may develop in February or March, it prob- 
ably will be but temporary and due to the coal situa- 
tion. The volume of freight traffic is likely to show a 
moderate but general downward trend in 1927, as it 
showed an irregular, gradual, upward trend during 
1926. 


Earnings statements of the carriers in December 


R AILROAD freight traffic furnishes the first com- 





were quite spotty and, aside from the coal roads, com- 
pared unfavorably with December, 1925. The reports 


received thus far for January make much the same 
showing. 


Bank Debits Indicate Speculation 


The other general index of industry followed in this 
department is bank debits. This reflects the volume 
of business transactions in terms of money. Bank 
debits increased in December and again in January, 
taking seasonal conditions into consideration, but the 
January volume was appreciably below the high points 
reached in March and August, 1926. At this writing 
the weekly bank debits so far in February have been 
well sustained, owing partly to the heavy volume of 
speculation on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Debits are now far above a normal relation with 
the physical volume of trade, which is an unsound 
condition. It indicates that trading and speculation 
are outrunning the physical volume of commodities pro- 
duced and shipped. The indications, moreover, are 
that both of these important indexes have passed their 
peaks and that the trend of the business cycle will 
be clearly downward before many months have passed. 
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Suggests a new theory of metallic harden- 

g.—Grain boundaries owe their special 
properties to a forced molecule formation, 
due to separated atoms taking on electrons, 
some pairs of atoms sharing the same elec- 
trons.—Page 633. 


When a “green” ingot is cogged down, the 
segregated material is no longer found in its 
accustomed place—The rolling operation 
causes the molten material to permeate the 
interstices of the loosely coherent crystals 
on the inside of the section.—Page 640. 


Brass foundry suspends flask weights on 
overhead trolley—By moving a lever, the 
weights are placed on the molds and raised 
again when pouring is finished.—Page 636. 


Domestic wages may decline unless for- 
eign wages rise, says Campbell.—Competi- 
tion from abroad will inevitably bring about 
an adjustment.—Page 648. 


P-V Line indicates a weakening demand 
and sagging commodity prices.—Dr. Haney 
forecasts a clearly downward trend before 
many months have passed.—Page 654. 


Welded steel parts will tend more and more 
to replace castings, says welding equipment 
manufacturer —For such uses as machine 
bases welded steel is said to be lighter, 
cheaper and stronger.—Page 645. 


February daily pig iron output was 48 
per cent above January.—Production aver- 
aged 104,934 gross tons, a gain of 4811 tons, 
and was higher than February, 1926. Num- 
ber of furnaces in blast March 1 was 217, a 
gain of 9.—Page 665. 


Beryllium-copper alloys have exceptional 
tensile strength.—They hot-roll well and can 
be readily cold-drawn. Their ability to with- 
stand the kink test suggests their use for 
springs, wires and high-strength conductors. 
Page 632. 


Keen competition forces many malleable 
foundries to close down.—Thus excess pro- 
ductive capacity, promoted by wartime needs, 
is brought nearer to demand, which may im- 
prove prices.—Page 634. 


Produces wood grain on steel by photo- 
graphic process.—The real wood is photo- 
graphed; then a flat graining plate is made 
of copper. From this the grain is taken on 


a roll and transferred to the steel.—Page 
641. 


In This Issue 
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Cuts lead specimens for microphotograph- 
ing, by use of sharp knife-——Specimens are 
free of scratches and surface work, so that 
a slight etching reveals the true structure of 
the metal.—Page 633. 


Aluminum alloys should be poured from 
under the skin——Molten aluminum always 
has a surface film which is insoluble in the 
underlying metal. Pouring from under the 
skin will prevent this film from entering the 
ingot.—Page 633. 

Can steel mills without blast furnaces buy 
power more cheaply than they can produce 
it?—-No steel plant is economically justified 
in installing a generating plant unless it can 
thereby use fuel that would be otherwise 
wasted, power plant engineer declares.— 
Page 635. 


Shall joints be welded or riveted?—Too 
much depends upon the skill of the welder, 
says rivet advocate. Welded joints can be 
constructed which will develop full strength 
of the structural member, producing absolute 
fixation, welding proponent declares.—Page 
645. 


Our exports of iron and steel are inereas- 
ing, and our imports decreasing.—January 
exports were higher than for any other 
month in three years, with a single excep- 
tion. Imports were lowest in more than two 
years.—Page 649. 

Mounting bank debits indicate speculation. 
—Debits are now far above a normal relation 
to physical volume of trade, Dr. Haney points 
out. This denotes that trading and specula- 
tion are outrunning actual output of com- 
modities.—Page 654. 

Creating backlogs by price-cutting is 
harmful and futile-—Making price conces- 
sions to secure an accumulation of orders in 
preparation for a price advance, tends to de- 
feat its own purpose by removing the con- 
sumer from the market during the very time 
when the advance is being tested. And 
when the consumer is ready to buy again the 
difference between the cut and the advanced 
prices give the impression of a double rise. 
—Page 648. 

Skilled labor finds United States its Mecea. 
—Ten or twelve years ago unskilled immi- 
grants outnumbered the skilled by 2 to 1. 
Now the skilled labor coming into the coun- 
try equals the unskilled.—Page 651. 
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Is the Blast Furnace to Pass Out? 


ean in THE IRON AGE of Feb. 17 and Feb. 24 have described two 
radically different methods of producing iron and steel without the 
use of the blast furnace. Both are of European origin, one having originated 
in the Netherlands and the other in Norway. Both have been tried out 
experimentally on a scale large enough to show their practicability. In the 
one case, a high-tension electric furnace is used in generating gas for 
reduction in a long retort or kiln. In the other case, a vertical shaft uses 
baffles to retard the flow of material in its progress from the hopper to 
the crucible, and thus give the gases a longer time to work upon it. Here, 
again, electricity plays a large part, for the furnace has five pairs of 
electrodes located at strategic points. 

As recently as 30 years ago, production of Bessemer steel in the United 
States was considerably more than three times as heavy as open-hearth 
steel. Last year, open-hearth ingots outstripped Bessemer more than five 
to one. Is the blast furnace to go into the museum? 
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1926 1927 


2—Changes in Unfilled Orders and the Price of Heavy Melting Steel Both Point Downward, After Al- 


' for Seasonal Influences. 


Steel stocks, on the contrary, have reached new high levels, which probably 


cannot be maintained 


ime of business is high and it is still true that 

ndications of a sharp decline or of approaching 

lepression have appeared, but increased irregularity 
d somewhat lower levels seem to lie ahead. 


Curtailment Expected, with Lower Prices 


()' R P-V line declined further in January, indicating 
a weakened demand for commodities in general 
ind forecasting both curtailment in industry and sag- 
ging commodity prices. On the other hand, production 
f steel ingots showed a strong seasonal gain in Janu- 
though, when allowance is made for the usual 
al increase in that month, the adjusted curve 
in the first chart makes but a slight rise and 
t ngot output is little above the estimated normal. 
[he January recovery in ingot production may be con- 
| a reflection of the small hump in the P-V line 
ime about October (which would have been more 
inced if the abnormal coal output had not de- 

ed then). 
Leaving all sentiment out of consideration, and 
ng to cold statistical relationships such as are 
‘led in the past performance of the P-V line and 
ngot production curve, one would say that the 
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latter might rise a little further in February, but not 
much, and that thereafter the declining trend would 
be resumed. 

Probably the present period of increased activity 
in the steel industry is somewhat like that in early 
1924 and is not likely to carry through March. Of 
course, this is leaning heavily on a single statistical 
barometer, which is always dangerous. But we are in- 
clined to think that the outlook in buildings, auto- 
mobiles and railroads is not bright enough to warrant 
much further expansion. 


Scrap and Unfilled Orders Point Downward 


HE second chart shows the trend of a group of steel 

stocks, together with two of the chief barometers 
of the steel industry. It is evident that, in spite of 
recent strength in the stock market, based partly on 
recent reports of increased activity in the industry, 
the steel stocks as a group are making relatively 
little progress and the curve seems to be tapering off. 
No reaction has developed at this writing, but the aver- 
ages are not going ahead at the old rate. 

On the other hand, the unfilled orders curve, based 
on the amount of change from month to month, is 
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headed downward. The monthly average price of steel 
scrap at Pittsburgh, after a little recovery which 
made the January average hold about the same as 
December, has fallen in February to the lowest point 
nce last June 

It therefore seems to be statistical probability 
that steel earnings must decline and that steel stocks 
will soon react toward lower levels. No one can say 
th no exceptions exist in such cases, but it is cer- 
iinly hard to find any period when both of the 

meters shown in the second chart have declined, 


orresponding decline in steel stocks. 


Trade and Basic Production High 


R third chart represents a comparison between 
industrial production and the activity of wholesale 
retail trade. It shows that retail trade, while at 
a very high level, declined a little in January. Whole- 
sale trade is only fairly active and barely steady at a 
point a little under the level of a year ago. Production 
n basic industries has not been quite up to the high 
points reached in 1923 and 1925, and now shows signs 
rounding off a little. But it well above normal 
has been sustained the abnormal rate of pro- 
duction of coal, oil, It should be noted 
that each of these indexes has been adjusted so as to 

eliminate merely variations. 

These comparisons furnish a rough basis for judging 
the balance of business activity, though it should be 
emembered that, if prices were considered, the basic 
production curve would relatively lower in 1926 
thar We conclude that retail trade 
s much more active than wholesale trade, and that no 
iccumulation of retail inventories exists. The produc- 

curve between the of wholesale trade 
retail trade, and, while it is not high in comparison 
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with retail sales, it is considerably above the average 
relationship with wholesale sales. 

In the last analysis, all business depends on sales 
f finished goods to the ultimate consumer and, as long 
s the volume of retail trade continues anywhere near 
resent levels, the general condition will appear to be 


Business Failures Above New Enter prises 
A* the fourth chart, business failures 
4 have been gradually rising for some months. while 
the volume of new enterprises has fallen rather sharply. 
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Normal Since November. New business enterprises 
e in the Fall. Both curves are plotted as three-monti 
excessive local irregularities 


Compared with a year ago failures are considerably 
more numerous, while both the volume of capitaliza 
tion and the number of new enterprises established ar: 
lower. 

This condition is a moderately unfavorable indica 
tion. New enterprises have not fallen so low nor hav 
business failures become so numerous as in peri 
of depression; but neither is the volume of new ente: 
prises so large or the number of failures so small as 
in boom times. In fact, neither of the indexes is fai 
from the average of the period 1921-25. 

But the situation indicates considerable uncertainty 
as to the future, as business prosperity is not so gen- 
eral and widespread as the favorable earnings state 
ments of the leading corporations would suggest. 
Margins of profit are so narrow that the death rate 
in business is above the average and, as appears in the 
chart, is relatively high in comparison with the birth 
rate. 
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Foundry Equipment Makers Report Gains 
in Sales, Shipments and Unfilled Orders 


Gains in sales, shipments and unfilled orders were 
reported for the month of December, 1926, by members 
of the Foundry Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
Total sales for that month were $652,334, an increase 
of 43 per cent over the figure for November and a gain 
of 38 per cent as compared with December, 1925. Tota! 
shipments for December, 1926, were $542,640, which 
represented a gain of 25 per cent over the figure fo 
the preceding month and an increase of 5 per cent as 
compared with December, 1925. Orders on hand Jan. 
1, 1927, totaled $682,896, or 19 per cent more than the 
figure reported as of Dec. 1. 





Tunnel to Use 20,000 Tons of Iron 
Segments 


Contract for the tunnel under the East River at 
Fifty-third Street, New York, will probably be awarded 
in a few days to Patrick McGovern, Inc., 50 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. The low bid was submitted 
by this contractor and award has been approved by the 
Board of Transportation of New York. Included 
the contract will be about 20,000 tons of cast iron seg 
ments for the tunnel walls. 
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ORE STEEL CASTINGS 


lanu.ry Bookings Largest in 10 Months— 
Production Also Heavy 


Wasuincton, March 1.—Bookings of commercial 
ngs in January totaled 101,142 tons, aeccord- 
rts received by the Department of Commerce 

fro! concerns. This was the largest total since 
ast March. It was 76 per cent of the monthly capacity 
a tons, representing more than four-fifths of 
ercial capacity of the country. Bookings to- 
47 tons in December, or 65 per cent of the 

f the reporting producers. 

January bookings, 48,717 tons was for rail- 
ialties, being 81 per cent of this class of ca- 
vainst 38,111 tons in December, or 63 per cent. 
neous castings booked for January amounted 
} tons, or 72 per cent of this capacity, against 
ns, or 66 per cent, in December. 

juction of commercial steel castings in January 
ted 84,050 tons, or 68 per cent of capacity, 
t 81,804 tons, or 62 per cent of capacity, in De- 
Except for November, with 86,285 tons, Jan- 
howed the highest output since last July. Of 
January production, 32,628 tons was for railroad 
ties, being 54 per cent of this kind of capacity, 
iparing with 28,699 tons, or 48 per cent, in De- 
Miscellaneous production in January amounted 
|.422 tons, or 71 per cent of capacity, against 53,105 
r 73 per cent, in December. 


Increased Production of Pumps 


\ccording to data collected by the Department of 

mmerce at the biennial census of manufacturers, 

in 1926, the establishments engaged primarily 

n the manufacture of pumps and pumping equipment 

reported, for 1925, a total output valued at $120,148,157. 

This was an increase of 29.3 per cent, compared with 
592,930,056 for 1923, the last preceding census year. 


Increase in Canadian Pig Iron Output in 
January 


(ORONTO, ONT.—The production of pig iron in 
nada in January amounted to 51,717 gross tons, a 
ne of 4 per cent from the 53,971 tons reported 
December. The production by grades consisted of 
‘00 tons of foundry iron, a slight increase over the 
h20 tons made in December; basic iron at 28,852 
‘ompared with 35,351 tons for December; malle- 
iron, 965 tons, against none produced in December. 
(he same five furnaces were blowing at the end 
January as at the close of the previous month 
were located as follows: British Empire Steel 
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Corporation, Sydney, N. S., 2; Steel Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 2; Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; 1. There has, however, been 
some change in furnaces within the past two weeks. 
The Algoma corporation blew in its No. 3 stack and 
is blowing out No. 2 furnace. No. 3 furnace is now 
producing merchant iron but will go on basic when the 
rail mill starts up March 7. On March 1, No. 1 blast 
furnace will be blown in at the Soo and will run on 
foundry and malleable iron, so that six stacks will be 
in operation within the next two weeks. 

A slight increase was recorded in the production 
of steel ingots and castings in January, with 58,551 
gross tons, compared with 58,493 tons in December. 
Production consisted of 55,898 tons of steel ingots and 
2653 tons of direct steel castings. 


New Tool Stee! Appears on the Market 


After several years of experimentation in the man- 
ufacture and of trial in use among its customers, the 
Crucible Steel Co. of America announces a new tool 
steel under the name HYCC. At a meeting of a sales 
conference of the central division of the company at 
Cleveland last week, A. T. Galbraith, vice-president and 
general manager of sales, made public the results of 
recent developments in the use of this steel by cus- 
tomers. The first experiments in producing this par- 
ticular grade were made in 1902 at the Sanderson 
works of the company under the direction of Dr. John 
A. Mathews. A part of the slow progress in bringing 
this steel to its full development was due to the diffi- 
culty of securing suitable ferroalloys in the earlier 
days. The steel is primarily a die steel, although there 
are a few other uses for it. It is stated that its wear- 
ing properties, or life, are particularly long. No in- 
formation is given out as to its composition. 


Steel Furniture Shipments Continue High 


Shipments of steel furniture in January are re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce at $2,697,857, 
on the basis of returns from 33 manufacturers. While 
this is lower than the December total of $2,934,331, 
and also lower than the figure of $2,859,393 for Janu- 
ary, 1926, it is above the average month of 1926 and 
is higher than any month except December in 1925. 
New orders in January at $2,859,322 made the high- 
est record since last April and, with three exceptions, 
the highest in more than two years. Unfilled orders 
at the end of January amounted to $1,713,098, the 
highest level since April 30. 

Shipments of steel shelving were lower in January 
at $533,539. This compares with $621,773 in Decem- 
ber, with $578,161 in January, 1926, and with an aver- 
age of more than $611,000 monthly in 1926. Unfilled 
orders on Jan, 31 were $612,156. 
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HE chart shows the 

trend of sales re- 
ported by the Foundry 
Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association, an 
American industrial 
group that does a nor- 
mal business of about 
$5,000,000 a year. The 
average for 1921 i 
taken ae 100. 
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Conference on Elimination of 
Unnecessary Fatigue 


4 summer school featuring discussions on the elim- 
nation of unnecessary fatigue in industry will be held 
unde: the auspices of the International Association for 
the Study and Improvement of Human Relations and 
Conditions in Industry at Hotel Bellevue, Baveno, Ital- 
an Lake Region, June 19-25. 

Lectures to be given include: Work and Tempera- 
ment; Work and Self Expression; Length of Working 
Day and Rest Periods; Elimination of Eye-Fatigue; 
Influence of Indirect Causes of Fatigue; Influence of 
Posture; and the Elimination of Ear-Fatigue. The lec- 
tures will be delivered in the morning and will be fol- 
lowed by round table discussion, plant visits or sight- 
seeing. Lectures will be in English, French and Ger- 
man. 

Mrs. L. M. Gilbreth, consulting engineer, Montclair, 
N. J., is chairman of the school, and Miss M. L. Fledd- 
erus, secretary of the international association, with 
headquarters at 10 Goethestrasse, Zurich, Switzer- 
land, is acting as secretary. Dr. A. Correggiari, or- 
ganizateur d’oeuvres sociales, Milan, is acting as host. 


Supplies Bessemer Converters from 
Turbo-Blowers 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, at its 
Aliquippa works, Woodlawn, Pa., has been operating 
its Bessemer converters for the past few months with 
turbo-blowers, a new application for this type of 
blower. With the rise of demand for open-hearth steel 
ind the decline of that made in the Bessemer con- 
verter, not the same amount of attention has been paid 
to methods of improving Bessemer practice as there 
has been in other modes of steel making. In this 
application of the turbo-blower, therefore, the com- 
pany is pioneering, but with much different results 
from those usually attending the initial and early ex- 
periments in a new field of engineering. 

Use of the turbo-blower on a Bessemer converter 
n this instance has materially reduced the time re- 


quired to blow a heat, a desirable development from 


both the operating and management standpoints, and 
here is also a decided saving of time in bringing the 
blower from idling to full speed. The units were built 
and installed by the General Electric Co. 

The blowers were purchased to operate through a 
volume range up to 45,000 cu. ft. per min., against 
‘5 lb. pressure, and it was further specified that the 
machines would supply 48,000 cu. ft. at 30 lb. pres- 
sure and 51,000 cu. ft. at 25 lb. pressure. The blow- 
ers have five stages, water-cooled, and the turbines are 
of eight stages and rated at 5700 hp. In tests made 
at the Lynn, Mass., plant of the General Electric Co., 
the machines delivered 35,000 cu. ft. at 50 lb. pressure, 
39,000 cu. ft. at 46.4 lb., 43,500 cu. ft. at 44.4 Ib. and 
50,000 cu. ft. at 42 Ib. 

The two units were purchased with an idea of op- 
erating one on each of the two converters, but it was 
found after installation because of conservative rating 

the units and the fact that the old displacement 
blowers were delivering less air than was estimated, 
one of the new blowers, with the assistance of a re- 
ciprocating blower operating at 8 to 10 r.p.m. in paral- 
lel, was sufficient to take care of both converters sim- 
ultaneously. Consequently, the other blower has been 
placed in blast furnace service and is delivering 56,000 
cu. ft. per min. at 18 to 20 lb. pressure. 

One of the interesting features of the installation 
is the governing mechanism. The machines are pro- 
vided with a combination governor, which may be op- 
erated as a volume or an air pressure governor, de- 
pending upon the service to be performed; that is, blast 
furnace or converter blowing. The governor is of the 
standard G-E type, and by simply turning a smal! 
hand-operated wheel 90 deg., it can be converted into 
a pressure governor. 

A feature in connection with the method of opera- 
tion is the brief time to bring the blower to full speed. 


March 3. 1997 


Under normal conditions the blower is practica| 
down when air is not required by the conver: 

it is allowed to run idle at 500 to 800 rpm. Wh, 
the signal is given for air, the operator merely 

a lever and allows the machine to come to fu) 
automatically. Due to the fear that too my 
would be required to fill the 1300 eu. ft. of , 
line, it was felt that the unit should come to < peed 
as quickly as possible, and for several weeks the aver. 
age time required for this purpose was 6 to 
Experience has shown that it is unnecessary to 
the unit to its full speed of 4000 r.p.m. so 
and the period of operation now is 15 to 25 sec 


Sex 
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Cincinnati Rail-River Terminal Handles 
First Steel Shipment 


The Cincinnati river-rail terminal, the construction 
of which has just been completed by the Cincinnati 
River-Rail Terminal Co., was placed in operation this 
week. A bargeload of steel from the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation for delivery to its local warehouse 
was the first material to be unloaded. The terminal 
is equipped to transfer goods from river craft to rail 
road cars or motor trucks by means of cranes. 

The transfer charge on pig iron has been set at ‘5c. 
a ton, while the switching expense from the terminal 
to destination in the Cincinnati metropolitan area 
ranges from 27c. to 37c. a ton. Producers and dealers 
look upon this rate as excessive in comparison with 
the all-rail rates from furnaces to local melters. George 
W. Breiel, managing director of the terminal, states that 
in all probability the charges for transferring pig iron 
will be materially decreased after actual costs of han 
dling material are determined. 


Meeting of Mechanical Engineers at 
Kansas City . 


Among the papers scheduled for the Kansas Cit) 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanica! En 
gineers, April 4-6, are the following: Training for Fore- 
manship, by L. A. Hartley; Education Training for In- 
dustry, by P. F. Walker; Mechanical Pumping Methods 
and Equipment, by G. McConnell; Industrial Manage 
ment, by James McQueeney; Railway Shop Adminis 
tration, by William R. Harris; Personnel Administra 
tion in Steel Industry, by F. V. Larkin; Treatment 0! 
Feedwater for Industrial and Power-Plant Boilers, b) 
S. T. Powell; Present Tendeneies in Steam-Station De- 
sign and Generation, by V. E. Alden; Kansas City Indus- 
trial Development, by Lou Holland; Burning of Mid 
West Fuels, by F. S. Collings; Industrial Furnaces, b) 
\. J. Azbe; and Production and Distribution of Fuel, b) 
C. M. Young. 


Canadian Coke Production in 1926 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—The output of coke in Can- 
ada in 1926 amounted to 1,909,588 tons, an increase 0! 
approximately 25 per cent over the 1,471,116 tons pro- 
duced in 1925, and 28 per cent more than the 1,370,0%" 
tons in 1924, according to a report received by the Ve 
partment of Commerce from Assistant Trade Comn 
sioner Walter J. Donnely, Montreal. Adding impor's 
and deducting exports, the apparent consumptio! 
coke in Canada in 1926 reached a new high leve! ® 
2,836,367 tons, or about 20 per cent above the 2,275.99! 
tons in 1925. Of the domestic output 248,113 tons ws 
used in coke plants, as compared with 246,567 ‘ . 
1925; 901,244 tons was employed by associated 
ers, as against 703,056 tons in the previous yea’, 4"° 
767,940 tons was sold to foundries and househo' n 
comparison with 542,936 tons in 1925. 





Production of needles, pins, hooks and eye: - 
snap fasteners, according to the report of the Burea® 
of Census, was valued at $18,173,574 in 1929, * © 


crease of 17.9 per cent as compared with $22 l 47,468 
for 1923. 









piG IRON DUTY INCREASED 





Tari: Heretofore 75c, Is Advanced to $1.125 
per Gross Ton 


HINGTON, March 1.—Becoming effective on the 
ts promulgation, President Coolidge on Wednes- 
ist week issued a proclamation increasing the 
pig iron 50 per cent (37.5c.) from 75c. to $1.125 
s ton. The higher duty applies to all imports 
ron. The proclamation was made under the 
y granted the President by the flexible pro- 
f the Fordney-MeCumber tariff act. It was 
‘growth of applications filed by Eastern mer- 
blast furnace interests with the United States 
ommission, asking for an increase of 50 per 
the duty on pig iron, the maximum allowed un- 
e flexible provision. 
original application was filed on Dec. 7, 1922, 
in two months after the Fordney-McCumber act 
nto effect. A second application was filed on 
1924. The investigation of the commission 
on March 27, 1923. The commission report on 
pplication, made public on March 15, 1926, made 
ir that an increase in duty would be recommended 
this was done by the commission in its recent re- 
to the President. 
he report, based on the inquiry, an abstract of 
was pulished in THe Iron AGE of March 18, 
pages 780-781, showed among other things that, 
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REINFORCING STEEL 


Inquiries on Upward Trend—Awards of the 
Week More Than 3500 Tons 


With the approach of the spring building season, 
demand for concrete reinforcing bars is slightly 
roved, the total of pending inquiries, as reported to 
"HE IRON AGE, being about 5800 tons. The week’s 
‘wards were more than 3500 tons. Of the pending 
‘ 1400 tons is for a power project on the Pacific 
t and 1000 tons for a warehouse in New York. 
irds follow: 
Crry, N. J., 150 
el Co. 
ENCE, R. L, 210 tons, Industrial Trust Co. building, 
Truscon Steel Co. 
DENCE, 100 tons, coal pocket for Providence Gas Co., 
Kk. A. Tucker Co. 
NspurG, Pa., 70 tons, Keystone Sanitary 
iilding, to Truscon Steel Co. 
ELAND, 650 tons, warehouse for the Kroger Grocery & 
‘aking Co., to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
LAND, 110 tons, Loew theater, to Bourne-Fuller Co. 
\Go, 122 tons of rail steel, Fabric Building, to Olney 
Dean & Co. 
1GO, 600 tons of rail steel, Cook County jail, to Inland 
steel Co 
,GO, 160 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 12009 
Sherwin Avenue, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 
AGO, 125 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 5346 
‘rnell Avenue, to Inland Steel Co. 


tons, public school, to Truscon 


Supply Co 


AGO, 250 tons of rail steel, apartment building at 6929 
Crandon Avenue, to Inland Steel Co. 

AGO, 100 tons, building in Gage Park, to Jones & Laugh- 
n Steel Corporation. 

LY, WasH., $00 tons, Rhodes department store, to 


cifie Coast Steel Co. 
Reinforcing Bars Pending 
Inquiries for reinforeing steel bars include the fol- 


YorK, 1000 tons, ‘Williams Warehouse; Cass Gilbert, 
rchitect. 
‘GSTOWN, 700 tons, warehouse for Erie Railroad, genera! 
ntract awarded to Charles Shatrump & Sons. 


IND., 300 tons, bridge for the Chicago, South Shore 
« South Bend Railroad. 
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at the time of the investigation, pig iron was being 
made in British India at $7.70 per ton below the Amer- 
ican cost, laid down at Boston. The proclamation of 
the President said that British India is the principal 
competing country. This is explained by former con- 
ditions, although Germany now is the principal source 
of American imports of pig iron. 

Recently an anti-dumping decision was rendered 
against imports of pig iron from Germany, though 
these now have become comparatively small. The 
Presidential proclamation, together with the anti- 
dumping decision, means that imports from Germany 
will face not only the higher duty of $1.125 per ton, 
but also a dumping duty, provided it is shown the Ger- 
man iron is sold into the United States at less than the 
German domestic price. 

Eastern merchant blast furnace interests had also 
succeeded in getting a countervailing order from the 
Treasury Department, fixing a countervailing duty on 
imports of pig iron from the Tata Iron & Steel Works 
in British India. This duty, however, was never fixed 
specifically and imports from India now are granted 
the same entry as other imports of pig iron, liquidation 
being suspended. It is understood that the counter- 
vailing duty never will be actually applied to imports 
from India, now that the Indian government proposes 
to increase its tariff duty on pig iron and steel, effective 
March 31, and to abandon its subsidies on the produc- 
tion of steel ingots. It was by reason of these sub- 
sidies that the countervailing order was issued, the 
claim being made that they constituted an indirect 
bounty on the production of pig iron. 


Curcaco, 125 tons, apartment building at 6321 Kenmore 
Avenue. 

Cuicaco, 500 tons, Statler Hotel 

CHIcageo, 209 tons, St. Ann Hospital: H. J. Gaul, architect 

CHICAGO, 110 tons, apartment building at Ninety-fifth and 
Vanderpool Streets. 

Cricaco, 425 tons of rail steel, superstructure for Chatelaine 
Tower Apartments: general contractors, Ericsson & Mag- 
nussen Reinforcing bars for the foundations of this 
building were furnished by Calumet Steel Co, 

SAN Francisco, 150 tons, warehouse for Pacific Coast Syrup 


Co., Sansome and Pacific Streets. 
SAN FrRANcisco, 1400 tons for the Feather River Power Co., 
for Bucks’ Creek project; bids in. 
PHOENIXVILLE, Pa., 120 tons, Black Rock bridge. 
PHILADELPHIA, 225 tons, school at Forty-first and Brown 
Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 200 tons, service station at Twenty-third and 
Wood Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, 260 tons, St. Luke's Hospital 
Brperry, Pa., 120 tons, school 
Campen, N. J., 150 tons, Delaware River bridge approach 
115 tons, high school. 


400 tons, mid-Hudson bridge 


NorRRISTOWN, PaA., 
PovGHKEEPsIB, N. Y.., 


Silicon Content Adds to Ferromanganese 
Duty 


WASHINGTON, March 1.—In a Treasury decision 
last week addressed to the collector of customs at Bal- 
timore, he was instructed to follow the practice of other 
ports of entry and classify ferromanganese under 
paragraph 302 of the Fordney-McCumber tariff act, 
making it dutiable at 1%c. per lb. of manganese con- 
tent and 15 per cent ad valorem when containing more 
than 2 per cent of silicon. 


Universal Pipe & Radiator Co., and subsidiaries, in- 
cluding the Central Foundry Co., Central Iron & Coal 
Co., Central Radiator Co., Molby Boiler Co. and Essex 
Foundry, report net earnings for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1926, of $1,230,562 and total assets, as of the same 
date, of $21,907,682. 
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Keeping Capital Employed 


R 


nisnes 


EPEATEDLY it has been argued of late that 
the market fur- 
assurance that there will be no panic or in- 


the easy. position of money 


dustrial depression. Confined to its proper limits 
doubt entirely but 
to make the application too 
broad, to convert the conclusion from negative to 
positive 


such reasoning is no sound, 


there is a tendency 

There may be assurance against depres- 
special inactivity, but the positive does not 
follow, that there is assurance of special activity. 

The supply of capital to in 
connection with the demand. Easy money occurs 
when there is less demand than supply; but it is 


Sion oO} 


is be considered 


conceivable there have been times when lessened 
demand for money was due in part to less than 
full industrial and building activity. 


In commodities an excess of supply over require- 


ments is not considered good. There is either over- 


production or underconsumption. Perhaps too 


much stress has been laid lately upon treating 


such unbalance as underconsumption rather than 
overproduction. In a given commodity there can 
obviously be overproduction. 


be 


Economic laws can- 


not invoked to make people. wear more clothes 


or eat more meat, though the way may be opened 
for them to spend surplus funds on other things, if 
the other things are made sufficiently attractive. 

It may be that we have not a sufficient supply 
of new ideas, new projects, new things to make or 


do which will interest the public and promise profit- 


able engagement of capital. 
We have heard a great deal of argument lately 
to the effect that we have grown so efficient that 


men need work only five days a week instead of 
five half It would rather 
awkward to apply the same argument to capital 


and a or six days. be 


that the supply is now such that we should keep 
. some of it idle. Our foreign investments in recent 
) years may suggest, however, that something has 
; | been developing in that direction. 
: It would be a very bad way to employ capital 


to reduce the working time. Shortening the week 
may be an advantage to workmen, giving them 


leisure, but capital does not require leisure. We 
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cannot keep on shortening the working time indefi 
nitely, for at length we should get to a three-day 
week, and then everything might be disarranged 
by some factories doubling production by intr 
ducing two three-day shifts. The production of 
the commodities involved would then be impossibk 
of absorption. 

Evidently we need more ideas, more new prod- 
ucts and forms of service that will both attract 
capital and supply employment for labor. The 
public will buy new things if they are good enough 
but it cannot be induced to buy more of the old 
things if it already has enough. 


Disagreeing Economic Doctors 
of economic statistics, 


MID the welter 
A statistics, and pure conjecture numerically 
expressed, the man in the street, if at all interested, 
is apt to call statisticians what the psalmist in his 
haste called all men. One authority estimates the 
wealth of the United States at a certain figure, the 
Bureau of the Census estimates it half as much 
more, while guessers double and treble totals 
according to the degree of rosiness of their views. 
Similarly as to the national income. Dr. W. 8. 
Ingalls lately estimated such income for 1925 at 
about 73 billion dollars. The National Bureau 0! 
Economic Research more recently published 86.5 
billions for 1925 and 89.7 billions for 1926. 
Neither of these authorities merely indulges 
in conjecture, the estimates of each having real 
foundation. The discrepancy between them is large, 
but is probably not nearly so large as appears. 
Either would admit the possibility of an error © 
10 per cent, plus or minus. If one happened to be 
10 per cent plus and the other 10 per cent minus *0? 
1925 they would be in good agreement. 
Probably both these estimates are well w't®! 
a 10 per cent leeway and the variation is largely 10 
method, which each authority has explained. The 
lower estimate is on the simple basis of produc: 
tion of commodities plus service, while the higher 
adds thereto estimated rental of property 
and occupied, plus estimated interest on consump- 


quas! 


ithin 


owned 
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; owned. As between these thoughts any- 

- choose who will. 
iestion is of much importance, for it is to 
e that many vital economic considerations 
-sarily referred, such as living wage esti- 
roportion of taxation to income, proportion 

il saving. 
to this point discussion is rational. The 
eally begins when we give attention to 
. of casual persons or organizations, gen 
reforming character. An engineering 
‘tee not so long ago estimated that our annua! 
n industry was something like 30 billion 
Another body has estimated more recently 
t traffic jams cost us about four billion dollars 
A Harvard professor says that a revision 
alphabet would save about one billion dol- 
. year, while advocates of compulsory adop- 
f the metric system urge that it would save 
on dollars a year in the cost of educating our 
hildren. 

[his week our eye fell on an estimate of the 
organizer of the National Crime Commission that 
directly and indirectly crime costs America 12 

nm dollars a year, while commercialized vice, 

itlegging, ete., cost another five billion dollars. 
This promoter estimates that it costs the country 

proximately 16 billion dollars a year to support 

riminal class which numbers two millions. 

The last suggests an entirely new thought in 
economics, and that is that our total of 45 million 
workers should be divided into positive and nega- 
tive, the latter averaging about $8,000 a year in 
respect to its criminal section. This, if true, would 
ndicate that crime is a more profitable occupation 
than production. 

When we are given such figures it does not 
natter much whether the total national income was 

or 86.5 billions. They call to mind the story of 
the enthusiastic automobilist who equipped his car 
with an improved carbureter guaranteed to save 
-) per cent in gasoline consumption, a new mani- 
fold guaranteed to do likewise, and several other 

wrinkles of similar guarantee, with the result 

t in operating his car he had to stop every hun- 

ed miles to draw off his surplus of gasoline. 


Russian Progress in Steel Making 


JAD as political and general economic vonditions 
) have been in Russia under the Soviet Govern- 
ent, pig iron and steel production is making 
pid progress toward the pre-war basis. The 
vures will surprise many. In 1913 the pig iron 
itput was at the rate of 345,500 gross tons and 
e steel production at the rate of 396,700 tons per 
nth. Russia ranked fifth as a producing nation 
those days. Post-war recovery was slow up to 
25. In 1924 62,000 tons of pig iron and 81,600 
is of steel per month were the production rates. 
ese figures were practically doubled in 1925 and 
the end of the third quarter of last year pig 
had mounted to over 208,000 tons and steel to 

' 275,000 tons per month. Thus the rehabilita- 
of Russian metal-working industry is proceed- 

at a pace which if maintained may bring the 
ntry within a year or more to its pre-war posi- 

1 as an iron and steel producer. If order can be 
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maintained further progress may be expected, for 
Russia has the raw materials and a plentiful supply 
of labor adapted to iron and steel manufacture. 
But for the building up of an iron and steel trade 
with other countries the outlook is much less 
promising. 


The Illusion of Backlogs 


ACKLOGS present a lure, but the steel pro- 
ducing trade at large realizes that under buy- 
ing conditions of the past few years backlogs are 


illusory. An experience of two years ago is well 
remembered. With an apparent accumulation of 
backlog tonnage, various prices were advanced, 


particularly in bars, shapes, plates, wire and 
sheets; but the advances were soon lost. Mean- 
while there have been two spells of price advances 
in one of these lines, with the same outcome. 

Yet in other days it was the regular thing for 
backlogs to accumulate and for prices then to ad- 
vance in apparently healthy manner, and for long 
periods. Why the difference? It lies in some 
being natural, others being artificial. 
When actual consuming requirements outrun pro- 
ductive capacity, or buyers think this is likely to 
happen, the backlog is a natural one. Such a con- 
dition was often indicated by premiums ruling for 
prompt shipment, particularly in 1902, 1906, 1912, 
1916 and 1922. 

Backlogs produced by artificial conditions are 
an illusion because the artificial conditions do not 
continue. Of all artificial conditions under which 
backlogs may accumulate, price cutting by pro- 
ducers is easily the worst; yet that has been seen 
more than once in the past two years in one fin- 
ished steel product which has become notorious for 
its price fluctuations. The course of affairs in such 
a case starts by the impression going around that 
prices are soon going to advance. Each producer 
feels that he should “go along” in the advance, but 
he feels he should fortify himself for the process 
and accordingly sets in to accumulate a backlog. 
Often that is done by cutting prices, and conces- 
sions are made with the more freedom because it 
is thought that soon the occasion for making con- 
cessions will disappear entirely. 

Of course, it should be obvious that whatever 
the number of tons sold the same number are 
bought. If the producer becomes particularly well 
sold up the consumer becomes equally well covered. 
The occasion for further selling is removed, but 
so is the occasion for further buying. 

When there has been price cutting to fortify 
the seller to ask an advance over the level from 
which the cutting was done, the position is as- 
sumed of asking the buyer to pay a double advance. 
The backlog makes the undertaking seem easy, but 
the difficulty is really doubled. The backlog is an 
illusion. 

In the more distant days, chiefly the days of 
wrought iron, before the contract system came into 
such general vogue, the markets for rolled products 
were steadier. They fluctuated, but chiefly in ac- 
cordance with actual consumption. If a mill be- 
came well sold up it merely refrained from selling 
and when it needed orders again there was a 
market ready for it to enter. The trend in steel 


backlogs 
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buying and selling in recent years has been back 
to those first principles. In general the trade has 
found these principles sound, and the exceptions 
testing the rule are the few experiences observed 
of fictitious backlogs being produced by artificial 
conditions. 


Refining Workmen’s Compensation 


REATED to study the workmen’s compensa- 

/ tion law of the State, a special Massachusetts 
commission has filed with the legislature a vo- 
luminous report which seems likely to affect the 
Massachusetts law and perhaps to influence legis- 
lation in other States. Among many recommenda- 
tions is that the law recognize that a thumb is 
more valuable than a finger, a forefinger than a 
little finger, a great toe than a little toe, and a 
right or major hand or arm than a left or minor 
hand or arm. 

The report, in an amending bill, establishes 
indemnity in all cases on the basis of two-thirds 
the average weekly wage of the injured person. 
The variables lie in the number of weeks the in- 
demnity shall be paid, and the maximum beyond 
which such payments shall not go, as follows: 


Loss of right or major hand or arm, or 
permanent incapacity of the member for prac- 
tical use, as in work, is fixed at 100 weeks of 
indemnity, but in total not more than $1,000. 
Loss of left or minor hand calls for 75 weeks 
of payment, and $750 maximum; loss of both 
hands or arms, 175 weeks and $1,750; either 
foot or leg, 50 weeks and $500 maximum; 
and both feet or legs, 100 weeks and $1,000 
maximum. 

As to fingers and toes, loss of either 
thumb brings 40 weeks payment not to exceed 
$400; one phalange of either thumb, 25 weeks 
and $250 limit; either forefinger, 25 weeks 
and $250; one phalange of either forefinger, 
15 weeks and $250; great toe, 25 weeks and 
$250 maximum; one phalange of great toe, 
15 weeks and $150; fingers, excluding forefin- 
gers and thumbs, and toes, excluding great 
toes, 12 weeks and $120 limit; and two or 
more such fingers or toes, 25 weeks and a 
maximum of $250. 


In order to “procure a more liberal and prac- 
tical method of measuring eyesight, the commis- 
sion recommends that the employee who through 
industrial accident, suffers a reduction of three- 
tenths of practical vision in either eye, with 
glasses, as in working, shall receive the two-thirds 
wage for a period of 75 weeks, not to exceed $750. 
Similar loss to both eyes would give him com- 
pensation for 75 weeks, up to $1,500. 

In recognizing facial or head disfigurement as 
a handicap to a worker, the recommendation is 
that the Industrial Accident Board be given dis- 
cretion to award compensation not to exceed 
$2,000 in these cases. As to deafness, the report 
points out that this has not been given sufficient 
attention in compensation laws, and suggests that 
loss of hearing in one ear be compensated by 
35 weeks of two-thirds wage, to a limit of $350, 
while deafness in two ears, caused by accident, 
shall entitle the sufferer to 70 weeks’ compensa- 
tion, not to exceed $700. 


1927 

Compensating for the hazards of en ent 
has certainly become a strongly entren,} od 
ciple in industrial economy when a cla; i. 
of the pecuniary equivalents of accide, < 
tempted, as outlined in the Massachu- ro- 
posal. Disfiguring accidents and deafne. iIt- 
ing from employment are serious hand in 
seeking opportunities to earn a living. ay 
be, as proposed, that industrial disease « d be 
regarded in the category of accidents, and th:: the 


rehabilitation of the injured should receive com. 
pensation on a liberal scale. What industry wishes 
is not so much the equitable settlement 


the 
questions as wide and early agreement, ») ap- 
proaches to an agreement, on these matters among 


many States. So long as we have interstat: i- 
ness, it is costly experimenting for the manufac. 
turers in those few States which are wont to serve 
as the social laboratories of the countr\ 


Recruiting College Men for Industry 


O secure the services of young college men as 
raw material in the manufacturing plants of 
the State, the Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts has undertaken a unique work as “recruiting 
officer.”” The authorities of New England colleges, 
it seems, have had it impressed upon them that in- 
dustrial organizations outside of the territory, 
chiefly large employers of labor, have become ag- 
gressively active in this field. As a result, an in- 
creasing percentage of students pass from college 
to employment in other parts of the country. 
Consequently the Associated Industries pro- 
poses to bring counter-influence to bear, with the 
idea of keeping a proper share of this valuable 
material at home. Active cooperation is promised 
from the Eastern College Personnel Officers’ As- 
sociation, made up of the placement authorities of 
these institutions. The Associated Industries seeks 
a like cooperation from its 1600 member firms, 
which include practically all the large industries 
and most of the enterprising small industries 0! 
the State, and which employ some 700,000 persons. 
It is proposed to uncover opportunities for college 
men in member plants, and a committee of the 
College Personnel Officers’ Association undertakes 
to bring such opportunities to the attention of their 
students. In a communication to its members the 
Associated Industries sets forth its case as follows: 
Your active cooperation is needed in saving 
for New England the cream of her college grad- 
uates each year. In your firm, with its average 
annual turnover of 20 to 60 per cent of you! 
working force, opportunities of an executive 
character are continually presenting themselves. 
These young college graduates and juniors s¢ 
lected by us will go into your organization pre 
pared to serve their apprenticeship on the }° 


in overalls. Surely there is room for one such 


apprentice each year to every 100 employees. if 
an opportunity comes to use his services 1" “4! 
executive capacity and he is the right man, the" 
we have saved for New England the skill anc 
ability he represents. If no such opportuni) 
appears and he eventually goes on to some othe! 
organization, you are always certain that !" the 
meantime he will have more than earned his s*"' 
in doing the work assigned to him. 


Each member is urged to study his situation 
and report his requirements to the association". 
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nent of undergraduate college students 
r long summer vacations has become a 
tice in industry. This is one of the 
ns why each year greater numbers of 
f young men are seeking practical work 
: which would fit in with their ideas of 
would undertake after graduation. Cer- 
em in their summer employment show 
{ ability employers are seeking—that 
which indicates that they will not stop 
r rung of the ladder. The concern of 
nts, in looking into the future, is not so 
average run of workers as it is the mate- 
which the various classes of executives 
trained. The ambitious, energetic young 
| the background of a college education 
turn out to be an asset of great value. 


= though inventories of steel buyers are ad- 
mitted to be, the indications of annual financial 
nts are divergent. Close-range buying was no 
irked at the end of 1925 than it was twelve 
ater, yet of eight steel consuming companies 
wed expanded inventories and three the re- 
rhe five increases made a total of 42 millions 
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of dollars, representing an inventory expansion of 
26 per cent. The three decreases amounted to 12), 
millions of dollars—a contraction of 23 per cent. 
That generalization cannot be based on this seg- 
ment of the steel-using industries is clear when it 
is stated that one automobile company that was in- 
cluded showed an increase of over 39 million dol- 
lars, due in part to its notable growth. Discarding 
this exceptional case makes for the seven a net 
decrease in inventories of nearly 10 millions, or 
10 per cent, though four had larger and only three 
had smaller inventories. 





OUR UHT EN NU FONEDOR TOON Tend NNER 


Says It Did Not Sell Drilling Machines 
as Bickfords 


To the Editor: With reference to an article on 
page 581 (Feb. 24) of your paper, we would appreciate 
your publishing the following statement: 

Morey & Co., Inc., never offered as Bickford 
machines the German radial drills we sold. 


S. M. Morey, 


President Morey & Co., Inc 
New York, Feb. 28 


Large Gain in February Iron Output 


Estimates, Collected by Wire, Show Daily Rate 4811 Tons 
or 4.8 Per Cent Over January—Net Gain 
of 9 Furnaces 


A‘ ORDING to data gathered by wire on March 1 
4 ’m companies which made estimates of the pig 
roduction for the last day or two of February, 
itput last month made a sharp gain over that for 
The daily rate was 104,934 tons as compared 
100,123 tons per day for January. This is an in- 
of 4811 tons per day or 4.8 per cent. The esti- 
| production for February was 2,938,164 gross 
‘or the 28 days, as compared with 3,103,820 tons 

e 31 days of January. 


Net Gain of Nine Furnaces 


ere were 11 furnaces blown in and only two shut 
, a net gain of 9 for February. In January the 
ain was 5 while in December there was a net loss 
furnaces. Of the 11 furnaces blown in 7 were 
Corporation, 3 were independent steel company 
- and one was a merchant furnace. One Steel 
ration furnace and one independent steel com- 
stack blew out. No merchant furnaces were shut 


March 1 there were 217 furnaces active out of 
‘s compared with 208 on Feb. 1. The February 
‘ction of 104,934 tons per day was 526 tons per 
n excess of the 104,408 tons per day in February, 
ear, 


Furnaces Blown In and Out 


uong the furnaces blown in during February were 
(gar Thomson furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. 

Pittsburgh district; one New Castle furnace of 
arnegie Steel Co. in the Shenango Valley; one 
“e at the Cambria plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
ration in western Pennsylvania; one Ohio fur- 
‘f the Carnegie Steel Co. in the Mahoning Valley; 





two River furnaces of the Corrigan-McKinney Steel 
Co. ir northern Ohio; two South Chicago furnaces of 
the Illinois Steel Co. and two Gary furnaces in the 
Chicago district, and one Mayville furnace in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
February were one Mingo furnace of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. in the Wheeling district, and one furnace of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in the Mahoning 
Valley. 


Production by Districts 


The estimated February production by districts is 
given in the table. The actual output for February will 
be published in THe Iron Ace, March 10. 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 
Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. 

(28 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) 

New York and Mass. 199,085 212,856 210,243 218,657 

Lehigh Valley .... $3,232 89,381 $8,182 97,722 

Schuylkill Valley... 74,981 79,010 65,283 64,716 
Lower Susq. and 

Lebanon Valleys. 42,252 48,313 48,537 47418 


Pittsburgh district. . 604,362 654,225 645,592 682,246 
Shenango Valley... 99,748 105,748 , 93,466 
Western Penna..... 102,380 97,818 105,996 118,006 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky ... 90,964 89,990 88,488 87,669 
Wheeling district... 118,827 130,872 128,077 111,166 
Mahoning Valley... 264,185 287,686 281,275 316,586 
Central and North- 

erm Olle ..«ses: 300,860 302,329 321,684 347,547 
Southern Ohio..... 2,05 47,160 42,892 50,757 


42,050 ° ’ 
Illinois and Indiana 532,330 563,013 557,064 568,312 
Mich... Minn., Mo. 
Wis., Colo. and 


et. 5. hae 140,743 152,266 151468 150,991 
Alatntie ..s. cdes 236.165 246.536 252.932 274.604 
Tennessee ........ 6,000 6,607 6,615 6,870 

Sadek sve «cia 2,938,164 3,103,820 3,091,060 2.226,707 
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Further Gains, More Forward Buying 


Nearly 5 Per Cent Pig Iron Increase in February—Steel 


Shipments More Than Bookings—Exports Largest 
in Three Years; Imports Fall Off 


S March comes in there is further betterment 
n the finished steel market. The chief con- 
tribution of the past week is in orders from a num- 


ver of consuming lines for more extended deliveries 
than have been the rule in recent months. 

In steel bars, plates, structural material and 
sheets there has been some buying for the second 
quarter, and other developments have confirmed 
he week-to-week indications in February of im- 
provement in all respects apart from prices. 


The steel trade has made no definite response 
the disagreement of soft coal miners and oper- 
tors at Miami last week. Expectation of a stop- 
page at union mines on April 1 is general, but with 
little fear of any resulting curtailment of steel out- 
put, in view of coal stocks that will reach into June 
and the large production of non-union mines. 


Thus far reports from open-shop mines and coke 
plants indicate that the men are satisfied and will 
not go out, this situation being quite different 
from that of 1922. 


Returns of pig iron production in February 
nfirm reports in the month of steady gain in steel 
works operations. Ten steel company blast fur- 
naces blew in and but two went out. Merchant 


furnaces had a gain of one. On March 1 active 
furnaces numbered 217 against 208 on Feb. 1, a net 
gain of 9. 

In the 28 days of February, production was 2,- 
958,164 tons, or 104,934 tons per day, against 3,- 
103,820 tons in January, or 100,123 tons a day—a 
gain of 4.8 per cent in daily rate. In February, 
1926, the daily rate was 104,408 tons, or 526 tons 
less than last month’s. 


Estimates of steel ingot production in February 
give it the highest daily rate since October, these 
ranging from 83 to 85 per cent, as against 81.5 
per cent in January, 74 per cent in December and 
80 per cent in November. 


Shipments of the larger producers last month 
were more than new bookings, so that the industry 
as a whole made an inroad upon unfilled orders. 
Production, in turn, was slightly in excess of ship- 
ments, indicating some stocking of semi-finished 
steel. 


Pittsburgh reports consumer interest in scrap 
for the first time in several weeks, and some 
strengthening in heavy melting steel—a situation 
that will be watched in the coming month. 

With 25,000 tons for a New York Central 
Railroad office building in New York, the week’s 
total of structural steel awards was about 70,000 
tons. A New York church will take 7300 tons. 


a New York loft building 3500 tons, a Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad bridge 4000 tons, plant ex- 
tensions for a sheet manufacturer at Ashland. 
Ky., 2700 tons, a county jail in Chicago 3400 
tons, a club building in Los Angeles 2300 tons, 
and a Chicago mercantile building 3500 tons. 


Tunnel work for another East River crossing 
for the New York subways will take some 20,000 
tons of cast-iron segments shortly to be bought. 


Freight cars bought by railroads and a coal 
company totaled 2100 within the week. Several 
large orders for steel underframes and super- 
structures for cars have also been placed. The 
Norfolk & Western is inquiring for 1000 steel car 
bodies. 


Steel pipe prices are holding, but the seamless 
product is believed to have escaped sharp com- 
petition only because makers are slow to seek to 
broaden their markets. 


In the pig iron market low prices, rather than 
the approaching coal strike, account for current 
activity, which is still confined largely to the 
Cleveland district and the Eastern seaboard 
Sales by Cleveland producers, at 60,000 tons, 
brought the total for February up to 190,000 tons. 
With substantial backlogs for second quarter, 
Lake furnaces in Ohio have advanced prices 5Vc 
a ton. In Michigan the market shows more life 
under increased activity in the automobile in- 
dustry. In New England and in the New York 
metropolitan district the buying movement has 
passed its crest. Eastern Pennsylvania foundry 
iron has declined to $20.50, base. 


By Presidential proclamation the duty on plz 
iron becomes $1.1214 per ton on March 25, an 
advance of 3714c., which is small relief for hard- 
pressed Eastern blast furnaces. 


Higher ocean freight rates from Atlantic ports 
to the Pacific Coast, looked for late in April, may 
have a marked bearing on Eastern business with 
the Far West, seeing that the proposed advance !* 
from 25c. to 40c. per 100 Ib. 


Exports of iron and steel in January, at 215,239 
gross tons, made the highest total (except tor last 
November) since January, 1924. The principal = 
creases over a year ago were in tin plate = 
21,143 tons to 41,874 tons), steel rails (from st 
tons to 23,387 tons) and wrought tubes from 
32,959 tons to 42,300 tons). 


: , » at 63,452 
Imports of iron and steel in January, a ' 1924 
gross tons, were the smallest since November, *~-* 


Pig iron fell to 9826 tons—less than one-fifth the 
48,423 tons of January, 1926. 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At Date, One Week, One Month, and One Year Previous 


Mar. 1, Feb. 21, Feb. 1, Mar, 2, : Mar. 1. Feb. 21. Feb. 1, Mar. 2 
Pig | Per Gross Ton: 1927 1927 1927 1926 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1927 1927 1927 1926 
Philadelphia . es ar $82.78 $21.76 $23.26 Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
furnace..... 8.50 18.5 18.50 20.50 Sheets. black. No. 2 ” o> 2.75 2.75 2.85 3.10 
Southern, Cin’ti.:: 21.69 21.69 21.69 25.69 Feaaee. Bios, Mn 26, Rem. BAG: RAR BR a 
Birmingham...... 18.00 18.00 18.00 22.00 cago dist. milk.... 2.95 2.90 3.00 3.30 
indry, Chicago*.. 20.00 20.00 20.50 23.00 aheata a er Pgh 3.65 . 65 3 15 4 05 
'd eastern Pa... 21.00 21.00 21.50 23.00 Sheets. galv. No. 24. Chi- 7 ' 
illey furnace..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 cago dist oil. tf 8.85 QRS 485 4.95 
ssemer, del’d P’gh 20.76 20.76 20.76 22.76 Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P’gh 2.20 2 30 2 20 2 50 
Chicago* ..... 20.00 20.00 20.50 23.00 Sheets. blue. 9 & 10. Chi- 
» Valley scccvius 18.50 18.50 18.50 26.50 cago dist. mill 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.60 
ge, Pittsburgh... 19.76 19.76 19.76 21.76 Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.60 2.65 
ircoal, Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 29.04 Wire nails, Chicago dist 
ganese, furnace.100.00 100.00 100.00 115.00 mill 2 80 ° 60 2.6! 2.70 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.40 2.40 2.45 2,00 
, >: Plai ire, Chicago ist 
Ra Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: mill x Pa om = 2.45 2.45 2.50 2.55 
heavy, at mill.$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 Barbed w ire, galv., P’gh 3.25 3.25 3.30 3.35 
it mill re 36.00 36.00 35.00 Barbed = ire, fev. Chi- nie aan = i 
lets, Pittsburgh.. 34.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 De -ePrage PO i ex eg 7 3.3 oor a ae 
ts, Pittsburgh... 34.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 Tin plate, 100 Ib. box, P’gh $5.60 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 
et bars, P’gh..... 34.00 34.00 34.00 36.00 . : . Pr rees 
billets, Pgh... .. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 Old Material, Per Gross Ton: : : - ‘ 
oe, $5.90 $8.50": 4080 ©/40.00 Carwheels, Philadelphia... °16.00 "1600 16.00 “17:50 
ds itts “9 q ‘ © arwheels *hiladelphia : p. Of ’ 1.9 
i Pittsburgh.... 43.00 43.00 43.00 45.00 Heavy melting steel. Pgh. 16.00 16.00 16.50 17.50 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Heavy melting steel, Phila. 14.50 14.50 15.00 15.50 
vd. steel, P’gh, Ib. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Heavy melting steel, Ch’'go 12.75 12.76 13.25 13.75 
No. 1 east, Pittsburgh 15.75 15.75 15.75 17.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadeiphia 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.50 
Finished Iron and Steel, No. 1 cast. Ch’go (net ton) «16.50 16.50 16.50 17.00 
ry > . * . ‘ l tR “Oo > E 7 7.00 7 7.50 
». to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents N t Re “ te ‘Cio Cnt ) 13 00 2 00 13 75 i2 76 
Philadelphia... 2.12 3 tt sa ; ‘oe $ 
rs, ee tues 2.00 2.00 2.00 2 00 Coke, Connellsville, per Net Ton at Oven: 
> ~ ” or an € « » 
; itts yurgh.... 1.90 1.90 1.90 - v0 Furnace coke, prompt $3.50 $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
Chicago..... : 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 Foundry coke prompt 4.50 4.50 4.25 4.50 
New York..... 2.24 2.24 2.24 2.34 ; 
ites, Pittsburgh... 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.85 v : 
plates, Chicago..... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 Metals, rae : 4 7 eed 
plates, New York... 2.19 2.19 2.24 214 Per Lb. to Large Buyers; Cents Cents ¢ ents Ce n ts 
Pittsbureh aed 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 Lake copper, New York 13.25 13 12% 13 25 14 37% 
s, Chicago ......... 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 Electrolytic copper, refinery 18-2506 12.75 tec "aes 
N , Tork 91¢ 9 9° 9° Zinc, St. Louis 6 82% 6.85 6.57% i.on 
New York........ 2.19 2.19 2.24 2.24 Zinc, New York 7.17% 7.20 6.92% 7.70 
hoops, Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.20 2.25 2.50 Lead, St. Louis T.22% 7.30 720 8 60 
Lead, New York P 7.40 7.40 7.40 x 90 
average switching charge for delivery to foundries Tin (Straits). New York 69.62% 70.25 66.50 64.00 
cago district is 6lc. per ton. Antimony (Asiatic), N. ¥ 13.50 14.25 14.50 70.50 
port business there are frequent variations from the above prices Also, in domestic business, there is at times 4 
rices on various products, as shown in our market reports on other pages 
Pj b h x ful report. Large producers with a diversified line 
itts urg seem to have fared much better than the smaller com- 
canine panies making a few products. The irregularity con- 


' A tinues even in that respect, since strip makers as a 
february Best Month for Steel Bookings rule are in the latter classification and all of them 


; have good order books, while producers of bars with 

Since October—Large Purchase order books large enough to furnish a two weeks’ 
of Coking Coal schedule are the exception rather than the rule. 

There is consumer interest in scrap for the first 

PITTSBURGH, March 1.—In a general way February time in several weeks and with it some strengthening 


ed to be the best month in point of bookings and of the steel works grades. Steel works engagement 
feations that the Pittsburgh district steel manu- has expanded and that may be behind the demand, 


turers had since last October, and as compared with while the failure of the mine owners and the miners’ 
ngot production of 75 per cent of capacity at the union representatives to reach an agreement at the 
‘inning of the month, the rate at the end of the Miami, Fla., conference strengthens the belief that 
nth was 82 per cent. there will be a strike at the union mines on April 1 and 
lt was a month of recovery in all directions except may be causing some concern about supplies, With the 
prices, which, barring those on billets and slabs and coal mine issue only a month off, no one seems to have 
‘-rolled flats and plates, are not notably stronger any very decided idea of what is likely to happen. Re- 
n they have been in recent weeks. The advance in ports from the open shop mines and coke plants sug- 
rolled flats—hoops, bands and strips—seems to gest that the men are satisfied and do not want to go 
‘ come after manufacturers had given buyers lib- out, but there were similar reports in 1922, when the 
coverage at the lower prices, and it is not disputed suspension of operations was almost as extensive in 
it will be some time before the higher figures can the non-union as in the union districts. If the asser- 


me effective. Incidentally, strips wider than 12 tions of the operators and the union leaders are to be 
do not seem to have shared in the upswing and accepted at face value, a real struggle is ahead. 
prices based on sheets or plates, according to The coal market has been enlivened but not mate- 
gage. The common finishes of sheets are still rially strengthened by a coking coal contract closed in 
sing lower levels, although competition from wide the past week for 420,000 tons, 60,000 tons to move 
s, which was credited with some of the early Jan- this month and the remainder to go at 30,000 tons a 
unsettlement of sheet prices does not yet appear month for the year beginning April 1. The price was 
«ve assumed important proportions. between $1.94 and $2 per net ton at mines. 
While in point of total business the past month has The pig iron market is taking on a stronger tone 
a good one, it is one of the striking features of after some recent uncertainty, not because of large 
situation that all products have not shared alike purchases but because of doubt as to the fuel situation 
ie betterment, nor do all companies make a cheer- after April 1. 
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Pig Iron.—Foundry pig iron dipped 50c, per ton on 
some sales by a Youngstown steel maker anxious to 
move a stock to make way for plant improvements, 
but this producer late last week announced an advance 
to $18.50, furnace, for No. 2 grade, the price at which 
other Valley furnaces have consistently held. None of 
this grade now appears available from Valley furnaces 
at less than that price, although a lower equivalent 
price is understood to have been named on the 4500 
inquired for by a Greensburg, Pa., melter. The recent 
price of $18, Valley furnace, on basic iron has been 

istained on sales of between 5000 and 10,000 tons. 
Steel makers with any surplus of this grade are indis- 
osed to sell it until they know more about the fuel 
tuation after April 1. Only small lots of Bessemer 
iron are changing hands, but on all business the price 
has been $19, Valley furnace. Melters are taking out 
ron on contracts with greater freedom than recently, 
and stocks on furnace yards are decreasing. W. P. 
Snyder & Co. make the average price of Bessemer iron 
from Valley furnaces in February $19 and of basic 
$18, against $19.28 and $18.25 respectively in January. 

We quote f.o.b. Valley furnace, the freight for de- 

livery to the Cleve land or Pittsburgh district being 


$1.76 per gross ton 
Basic a ; $18.00 
Bessemer . 19.00 
Gray forge 18.00 
No. 2 foundry 18.50 
No. 3 foundry 18.00 
Malleable . Sak 18.50 
Low phosphorus, copper free 28.00 


Steel and Iron Bars.—In this immediate territory 
steel bars are still selling at 1.90c., base Pittsburgh, 
for carload or ordinary-tonnage lots. Demand is good, 
but largely for early shipment, and few mills can 
schedule as much as two weeks ahead. Iron bars are 
steady 

Structural Steel.—In the area they control through 
favorable freight rates Pittsburgh mills are not going 
below 1.90c. for the ordinary day-to-day tonnages, but 
prices outside the district are governed by local condi- 
tions. There is a fairly good volume of structural 
steel up for bids, and with the shops in this area rather 
“hungry” for orders, prices are highly competitive and 
this makes it difficult for the mills to be strong on 
prices. 

Plates.—Mills in this district have enough lusiness 
to be able to take a firmer stand on prices, and 1.90c., 
base Pittsburgh, not only is quoted on carloads, but on 
lots of as much as 300 and 400 tons. The large-lot 
price is 1.85c., and while possibly 1.80c. might be done 
on railroad car material, this would call for copper- 
bearing steel, for which there is an extra of $3 per ton. 
Narrow plates are having competition from wide 
strips. 

Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Steady, if 
gradual, expansion in the activity of the automotive 
industry finds reflection in the specifications for cold- 
finished steel bars, and business is helped by greater 
demands than recently from other consuming indus- 
tries. There is still some irregularity in prices, but 
most makers want 2.40c., base Pittsburgh, for the 
rdinary tonnages. 
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Cold-Rolled Strips.—The market can still be quoteg 
at 2.80c. to 3c., base, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. ’ 
ing to the size of the tonnage offered. Ther. 
evidence of lessening of competition, because , 
generally have fair-sized order books, and {| 
plaint is common that these prices are unprofita! 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—New price lists 
and nuts will be issued in the next week or 
one card and a common discount is embraced. a: 
understood that broken-case lots call for an extr: 
full cases. Bolt and nut business has improved 
past month. Good business is reported in rivet 
with continued keen competition among makers. 
are easy. 


Ferroalloys.—New business continues very light, but 
shipments against contracts are steady and inclined | 
expand in keeping with steel works operations. P; 
show no change. Spot offerings of spiegeleisen ar: 
limited, as consumers who have bought for th: 
half of this year are specifying fully and leaving 
for the occasional buyer. So far as is known, n: 
eign spiegeleisen is available. 

Semi-Finished Steel.—Sales are noted of some gpod- 
sized lots of large billets and slabs at $34, fob fi tts. 
burgh, and that price now appears to be as/low 
any of the makers in this district will go on new busi- 
ness. As there has been no change in sheet bar pri: 
the market is quotable at the same price for large 
lets and slabs and for sheet bars. The business of the 
week includes a five-figure tonnage of slabs for ship- 
ment from a Pittsburgh district mi!l to a Youngstown 
district consumer. Forging quality billets hold at $40, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Wire rods are still priced at 
$43, base Pittsburgh or Cleveland, and the usual! open 
market quotation on skelp is 1.90c. per lb. 


Wire Products.—February business shows a substan- 
tial increase over the month before with all makers 
in this district, and the bookings of one company were 
almost up to its average monthly producing capacity, 
making it in this case the best month in fully a year. 
Within the area controlled through freight rates by 
Pittsburgh district mills, the market may now be de- 
scribed as steady at $2.55, base per keg, Pittsburgh, fo. 
nails and $2.40, base per 100 lb. for bright wire. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Standard-section rails 
continue to move steadily on contracts, but, probably 
awaiting track-laying weather, the railroads are not yet 
taking out the track accessories with much freedom. 
Fair demand is noted for light-section rails. Prices are 
given on page 669. 

Tubular Goods.—No new line pipe business of im- 
portance has been placed in the past week, but makers 
generally are well supplied with orders for that class 
of goods in sizes larger than 10 in., and because these 
sizes do not go through the mills with much rapidity, 
there is a tendency to extend delivery promises on the 
smaller sizes of lapwelded pipe. Oil and gas well pipe 
is coming into stronger demand, and standard pipe 's 
being called for in larger quantities from the sections 
of the country already favored with good building 
weather. Pipe prices are holding steadily, but there are 
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THE [ron AGE Composite Prices 


Finished Steel 
March 1, 1927, 2.367c. Per Lb. 


One week ago 2.367 
One month ago.. 2.396 
One year ago...... 2.431c 
10-year pre-war average 1.689c 


Based on steel bars, beams, tank plates, plain 
wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black 
sheets. These products constitute 87 per cent of 
the United States output of finished steel. 


High Low 
1927 2.453c., Jan, 4; 2.367c., Feb. 21 
1926 2.453c., Jan. 5 2.403c., May 18 
1925 2.560c., Jan. 6; 2.396c., Aug. 18 
1924 2.789c., Jan. 15; 2.460c., Oct. 14 
19238 2.824c., April 24; 2.446c., Jan. 2 
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Pig Iron 
March 1, 1927, $18.96 Per Gross Ton 
One week O@O0......ccsessesseecssesee? me , 
One month ABO... . 2... ee ceseccecrerree” + " 
One YO@r ABO... cesenesssesevenceerer® oi.° 
10-year pre-war average......---+--*° . 1.4 


Based on average of basic iron at vom 
furnace and foundry irons at Chicago, Phila‘ 
phia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. 


High Low 
1927 $19.71, Jan. 4; $18.96, Fe. 33 
1926 =. 21.54, Jan. 5; 19.46, July 4° 
1925 22.50, Jan.13; 18.96, July 
1925 22.88, Feb. 26 ; 19.21, BrOY. 
1923 §=_: 30.86, March 20; 20.77, Nov. - 
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ron and Steel Bars 
Soft Steel 


Base Per Lb. 
gh mille. ..ccccsveuepeseduat 1.90¢. 
wei ee 2.00c. to 2.10c 
PIM saoseseeeeesesessesseee 2.22¢ 
Kk. ccocccsomeneeheoeeneenee 2.24c, 
l. .ccccccceecs eeeeeeeenanne 2.09¢ 
nd .cccccsseuenulesennananean 1.90¢ 
sham .ccodcbuwenceut 2.05c. to 2.15c 
tS. .cccccvecsesessesesesses 2.35c. 
ancisco mills........ 2.35c. to 2.40c. 

let Steel Reinforcing 
irgh wellls. .cicccenssbotunese 1.90¢. 

Rail Steel 
oocceecangabenene 1.70. to 1.80¢ 
occccceceuan Same 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Iron 
fob. Chienee. ..<vwsnaeiens 2.00c. 
f.o.b. P’gh mills..... 2.90c. to 3.00c. 
n, del’d Philadelphia. .2.12c. to 2.22c. 
del’d New York... .2.14c. to 2.24c. 
Tank Plates 

Base Per Lb. 
burgh miill.....ceeeses 1.80¢, to 1.90, 
AZO .cccvccecsceesesoess 2.00c. to 2.10¢, 
mingMOM .6cccostebdeens 1.95c. to 2.05c. 
AMG .occcececsceenenenen anal 2.09¢. 
adeiphia ....c.cvsbaueune 2.12¢. to 2.22¢ 
York > a<ecae eee 2.14c. to 2.24c. 
ports..ccccésvsesoane 2.25c. to 2.30c. 


Structural Shapes 
Base Per Lb. 


tsburgh maille. .asicvcecéccceccnsd 1.90c. 

icaGO ov cc0cbeeks eee 2.00c. to 2.10c. 

irminghame ..iccctedeveeres 2.05c. to 2.15c. 

evelam@ § .:.s6bbhnsueeee 2.09c. to 2.19¢. 

adelphia. .os<cdsceusneet 2.07c. to 2.22c. 

Jew Vor .cscdctauseonnaae 2.14c. to 2.24c. 

ifie ports ..cscsevdsstecsenwienus 2.35c. 

Hot-Rolled Flats (Hoops, Bands and 
Strips) 

Base Per Lb. 

narrower than 6 in., P’gh...... 2.30c. 

6 in to 18 th. Pies: -cnsdeck *z.10e. 


narrower than 6 in., Chicago, 

2.50c. to 2.60c. 
6 in. and wider, Chicago, 

2.30c. to 2.50c. 


s follow plate or sheet prices according 
mn wider than 12 in, 


Cold-Finished Steel 
Base Per Lb. 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills...... 2.30c. to 2.40c. 
0.b. Chhfenge .ccccsudcnsiesanseenunl 2.40c. 
Cleveland .....scbhvnieses <euenanwen 2.45c. 
, ground, f.o.b. mill...... *2.55c. to 3.00c. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh mills. ...2.80c. to 3.00c. 
f.o.b. Cleveland mills...... 2.85c. to 3.00c. 
delivered Chicago ......... $.15c. to 3.30c. 
rding to size, 
Wire Products 
bers in car lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland) 
Base Per Keg 
Ble... ccc cecee nee seennee aan $2.55 
nails, l-in. and Jonger.........-.+s- 4.55 
nails, shorter than l-in...........- 4.30 
ned staples ....<sewieensséuaenreas 3.25 
1 staples ...ccoscestsccueeeeniaetes 3.00 
coated nelle... .csce sehen beeen 2.55 
Base Per 100 Lb. 
plain wire, No. 9 gage.......+.+++ $2.40 
ed fence Wise . ccs sabes beabsnennete 2.55 
WHTO ..cccvcchoudeneken taeeeeenee 3.40 
1 wire, Ne. 9. .<iccvecdunbebeeceeuenn 3.00 
ad wire, galv’é. .... tsusseteneemauaae 3.25 
1 wire, painted), «i+ «sod ede eee 3.00 


ago district mill and delivered Chicago 
are $1 per ton above the foregoing. Bir- 
‘m mill prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, 
mill $3 a tom higher on production of 
ant; Duluth, Minn., mill $2 a ton higher; 
on, Ind., $1 higher. 


Woven Wire Fence 
Base to Retailers Per Net Ton 





tteburgh . occas tkubees ¥edshesed $65.00 
Clevelan® 150 cleus sbee btveus jogs ued ee 
Anderson, Imd. .....0s..ss00: ««ee+ 66.00 


Chicago district mills............++ 67.00 
Duluth 68.00 








Mill Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products 


Sheets 


Blue Annealed 
Base Per Lb. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. . .2.10 to 2.25c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Ohio mill... .2.10c. to 2.30c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill 
2.30c. to 2.35c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, del’d Philadelphia. .2.47c. to 2.62c. 
Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Birmingham. .2.35c. to 2.45c. 


Box Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 





No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh...... . to 2.85. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ohio mill ...... . to 2.90e. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Ch'go dist. mill. 95c. to 3.05c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia ........3.07c. to 3.17c. 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham........ 3.00c. to 3.10¢. 
Metal Furniture Sheets 
No. 24, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, A grade.3.95c. to 4.05c. 
No. 24, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, B grade .3.80c. to 3.90c. 
Galvaniced 
No. 24, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ... 3.60c. to 3. 75c. 
No, 24, f.0.b. Ohio mill ...... 3.70c. to 3. 75¢ 
No. 24, f.o.b. Chicago dist. mill. .3.85c. to 3.95c. 
No. 24, del’d Philadelphia a 3.92c. to 4.02¢ 
No. 24, f.o.b. Birmingham. . 8.90c. to 4.00c, 
Tin Mill Black Plate 
No. 28, f.o.b. Pittsburgh .........3.00c. to 3.10c. 
No. 28, f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill 8.10. to 3.20c. 
Automobile Body Sheets 
No. 20, f.o.b. Pittsburgh . 4.15e. 
Long Ternes 
No. 24, 8-Ib. coating, f.o.b. mill 4.30c 


Tin Plate 
Per Base Boa 


Standard cokes, f.o.b. P’gh district mills. . .$5.50 
Standard cokes, f.o.b. Gary and Elwood, Ind. 5.60 


Terne Plate 


(F.0.b. Morgantown or 
(Per package, 20 x 

8-lb. coating, 100 20-Ib. 
Ib. base..... $11.40 | 25-Ib. 
8-Ib. coating LC 11.70 | 30-Ib. 
15-Ib. coating 1.C. 14.85 | 40-Ib. 


Alloy Steel Bars 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Chicago) 


Pittsburgh) 

28 in.) 

coating 1.C.$16.20 
coating LC. 17.90 


coating LC. 19.45 
coating 1.C. 21.66 


S. A. E. 
Series 
Numbers Base Per 100 Lb 
2100* % Nickel, 0.10% to 0.20% 
™ Carbon} fades $3.00 te $3.15 
2300 (314% Nickel) ........ ... 430to 4.40 
2500 (5% Nickel) ..... ee 5.50 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ........ 8.80 to 3.40 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) . 4.15 to 5.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) 7.00 to 17.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) 6.25 to 6.50 
5100 (Chromium Steel) ........-- 3.30to 3.40 
5200* (Chromium Steel) eee 1.00to 7.50 
6100 (Chrom. Vanadium bars).... 4.20to 4.30 
6100 (Chrom. Vanad. spring steel) 3.80 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring 
GOOG) 6 os bee or oe? 3.20to 3.25 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45% to 0.55% 
Carbon, 0.15% Vanad.)......-. 4.10to 4.20 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 
Nickel, 0.50 Chrom., 0.15 Vanad.) 4.20to 4.30 
Chromiam Molybdenum bars (0.80-— 
1.10 Chrom., 0.25—0.40 Molyb.).. 4.25to 4.35 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50— 
0.70 Chrom., 0.15—0.25 Molyb.).. 340 to 3.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel 
(1 — 1.25 Chrom., 0.30 — 0.50 
Molybdenum) ........-.-««0++- . 450to 4.75 


Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, 
forging quality. The ordinary differential for 
cold-drawn bars is ic. per lb. higher. For bil- 
lets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10 in. the price for a gross 
ton is the net price for bars of the same anal- 
ysis. For billets under 4 x 4 in. down to and 
including 2%4-in. squares, the price is $5 a gross 
ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S. A. E. specification, but numbered by 
manufacturers to conform to S. A. E. system. 


Rails 
Per Gross Ton 


Standard, f.o.b. mill............ 
Light (from billets, f.o.b. mill... 
Light f.o.b. 


i io tie sdb oe 00sesesescemee 
Light 
mill 





trea 
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Track Equipment 


(F.o.b. Mill) 
Base Per 100 Lb. 


Spikes, ,) in. and larger .......... $2.80 to $3.00 
Spikes, if in. and smalier.......... 2.90to 3.25 
Spikes, boat and barge .......... 

Track bolts, all sizes ............«. 3.90 to 4.50 
Bue Wee, WOME . b5K0 do ccneaccese) 2.35 
RMD BOM SSNs . Ska oe do os 2.75 


Welded Pipe 


Base Discounts, f.c.b. Pittsburgh District 
and Lerain, Ohio, Mills 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 

Inches Black Galv | Inches Black Galv. 
5 eas 45 19% | to %..4+11 +39 
% to %.. 51 26% | Mc ueens- 22 2 
ere ee 56 ts 28 | 
% 60 48%\i to 1%.. 30 18 
1 to 3 62 50 ty 

Lap Weld 
2 eo” 55 GAG AS. .n.cee' 23 7 
2% to 6 59 47% 2% .. 26 il 
7 and 8.. 56 43% |38 to 6.... 2 13 
9 and 10 54 41% 7 to 12... 26 1} 


ll and 12. 53 40% 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Medals Jo 41 24%1% to %..419 +654 
% to %. 47 BOM | Me ownnaeee 21 17 
b or 53 42% 1% ....... 28 12 
 pasewee 58 47 Ll to 1%... 14 
1 to 1%.. 60 49% | 
2 to 3.. 61 50% 


g<¥, eo. Wmigt: 2 23 9 
2% to 4.. 57 46%12% to 4.. 29 15 
4% to 6.. 56 454%14% to 6.. 28 14 
7 to 8.... 62 89%/|% t 8.... 21 16 
9 and 10.. 45 82%/9 to 12... 16 2 
ll and 12. 44 81% 





To the large jobbing trade the above discounts 
on steel pipe are increased on black by one 
point, with supplementary discount of 5%, and 
on galvanized by 1% points, with supplementary 
discount of 5%. On iron pipe, both black and 
galvanized, the above discounts are increased to 
large jobbers by one point with supplementary 
discounts of 56 and 2%%. 

Note.—Chicago district mills have a base two 
points less than the above discounts. Chicago 
delivered base is 2% points less. Freight ts 
figured from Pittsburgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chi- 
eago district mille, the billing being from 
point producing the lowest price to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 


Base Discounts, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Lap Welded Steel | Charcoal Iron 


SW 96 Biocon scenic +1 
2% to 2% im... 87 | 1% to 1% in...+ & 
fons ae 49 |2 to 2% in. ....—2 
3% to 8% in... 42% |? oe  Missece — 7 
6:2: 3D Ri tess 46 3 to 4% in... ® 


Beyond the above discounts, 5 to 7 fives extra 
are given on lap welded steel tubes and 2 tense 
to 2 tens and 1 five on charcoal iron tubes. 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler 


Tubes 
Cold Drawn 


A fe, sccctcncess 2. 19 me. 45 
1% to 1% in.... 52 | 3% to 3% in.... 47 
SS * fee. cg edh -» 6 14 in. +«e . 
2 to 2% in. 31 0} 4%, 5 and 6 in 45 
2% to 2% in 39 ; 


Hot Rolled 


2 and ™ 37 s 
2% % in... 4 14 in. 
3 in. 51 4%. Gand6in.. 61 
Less carloads, 4 points less. 
ton for more than four 
standard. No extra 
cluding 24 ft. Sizes 
lighter than standard 
chanical tubes list a: mt. Intermediate 
sizes and gages not listed take price of 
larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 

Per Cent Off Liat 
55 
50 


Carbon, 0.10% to 0.30%, base......... ona 
Carbon, 0.30% to 040%, base.......... 

Plus for lengths over 18 {t. 
for commercially exact lengths. 
counts on small lots are less than the above. 


ee 
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fears that if makers of seamless pipe seek to broaden 
their markets there would ensue a competitive market. 
Boiler tubes are easy. Discounts are given on page 
669. 


Sheets.—Demand for sheets is still increasing, with 
some really good-sized orders coming out for automo- 
bile body sheets and for railroad passenger cars and 
farm implements, but prices are unresponsive to the 
larger bookings, which in turn mean heavier mill op- 
erations. Automobile body sheets are holding well, and 
mills in this district have not found it necessary to go 
below recent prices on blue annealed sheets, but the 
other common finishes are weaker, with 2.75c., base 
Pittsburgh, coming out fairly frequently on black and 
as low as 3.60c., base, being heard of on galvanized. 


Tin Plate.—Makers having contract customers are 
still operating at substantially full physical capacity, 
and it is said that in this performance it is not neces- 
sary to do much advancing of orders. There is some of 
this, however, because container manufacturers from 
time to time fall under expected quotas in their speci- 
neations 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—All 


, 30C., 


makers are now quoting 
base Pittsburgh, for widths under 6 in. and 2.10c., 
base, for stock 6-in. to 12-in. On material wider than 
12-in. the price is based either on sheet or plate prices, 
depending on the gage. On strips, No. 13 gage and 
ighter, blue annealed sheet prices figure in the quota- 
tion, while on heavier gages the plate base is the de- 
termining factor. With strict observance of these 
prices they become a quotable market, but as consum- 
‘rs generally are well covered against their immediate 

juirements at lower prices, the new levels are un- 


Tested 


Coke and Coal.—Spot furnace coke is slightly easier 
his week. There is almost no blast furnace demand, 
ind non-metallurgical consumers have balked at prices 
higher than $3.50 per net ton at ovens. On recent 
business, that is all that could be obtained, 


as there 
ire rather 


free offerings of medium-sulphur 48-hr. coke 
it $3. There is still stocking of foundry coke against 
a possible strike of coal miners on April 1, and prices 
of that s rade for spot delivery are firm at recent levels. 
Prices of $4 to $4.25 per net ton are mentioned on second 
juarter contracts for furnace coke, with a cut or advance 

wages change during the life of the contract from 
the present rate calling for $6 per day for day labor at 
he mines. Coal prices remain easy, as supplies are 
still more than ample for the demand. The Central 
Alloy Steel Corporation will start up its new by-product 
coke plant at Massillon, Ohio, on or about April 1, and 
has covered its coal requirements, amounting to 420,000 
tons, shipments to run to April 1 next year. On the 
Pittsburgh rate of freight the prices figure $2 per net 
ton at mines, which means $1.94 at Connellsville mines, 
rom which shipments will be made. 


Old Material—The past week has produced some 
evidence of consumer interest, and on the steel works 
grades the market is slightly stronger than it has been. 
One steel company paid $16 for a fair-sized tonnage of 

eavy melting steel, and another, $16.50. This is the 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Base per Lb 


nk plates 3.00c 


= ictural shapes 3.00% 
Soft steel bars and small shapes 2.90% 
Reinforcing steel bars 2 75 
Black sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or more 
bundles : 3.75 
Galvanized sheets (No. 24 gage), 25 or 
more bundles ‘ 4.50 


Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage), 25 or 
more sheets ... 
ld-finished shafting and screw stock 


Rounds and hexagons 8 80c 
Squares and flats i 4.10 
Bands , 3.60 
Hoops 4.00c. to 4.50 
Spikes, large . 3.30 
Small ..80c. to 5.25c 
Boat . B80 


Bolts, track 


Wire, black soft annealed, base per 100 Ib. $2 

Wire, galvanized soft, base per 100 lb > a0 
Common wire nails, per keg 2.90 
Cement coated nails, per keg 2.95 
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first mill business in several weeks, and deal 


a > : rs are be- 
ginning to take a more bullish view of the .-;: iatio 

banking on the threatened strike of the y, : a 
miners on April 1 to bring on heavier stee] w.,) a 
gagement and larger demands for scrap. Machine choy 
turnings and the blast furnace grades are fir «; (os 


cent prices, but there is not much demand 
strength in the foundry grades. The Februa rap 
list of the Baltimore & Ohio contains 15,205 gr Kn 
the largest items being 3700 tons of miscellane. 


1210 tons of destroyed steel cars and 1050 tons 
heavy melting steel. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ yards 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the 


Pitt 
freight rate as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Heavy melting steel............ $16.00 to $1¢ 
Scrap rails .....csscvcsevcoses 15.50to 16 
No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 15.50 to 16 


Compressed sheet steel 


~ 


16 

l 

i 

saa A 6 ee 5.00to 1 

3undled sheets, sides and ends.. .00to 1 
1 

] 


5 

14 
Railroad knuckles and couplers.. 18.00 to 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 18.00 to 
Low phosphorus blooms and bil- 


SOC WE. «Sebald asab eaves 20.00 to 20.50 
Low phosphorus mill plates..... 19.50 to 20. 
Low phosphorus, light grade.... 17.50to 18.00 
Low phosphorus punchings...... 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel CAF QEICSs ois ocscccvecsver 21.00 to 21.51 
Cast TG. Whee. <i an oe bh Si oes 16.00 to 16.5( 
Rolled steel wheels............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 12. 
Short shoveling steel turnings... 12.50to 12.7 
eet” Wr. Gees > dod eek dan oh 17.50 to 18.0 
Heavy steel axle turnings. 14.50to 15.0 
Short mixed borings and | turnings 12.50 to 12.7 
ae “avy breakable cast. in 15.00 to 15.5 

A EE I ns u.0 bin 6 02 4 0 . 12.50to 12.7 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00to 12 
No. 2 railroad wrought. 16.00 to 16.5¢ 

falireadl or automobile malleable 

SOPED 0s scans Veer ee 6b ss --- 16.00to 16 


Industrial Finances 


Directors of Foote Brothers Gear & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, have placed the common stock of the company on an 
annual dividend basis of $1.20 a share as compared with the 
$1 annual rate that prevailed heretofore. Net earnings in 
1926 after all charges were equal to $2.19 a share as co! 
pared with $1.07 a share in the previous year. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy against the Flex 
way Corporation, Front and Pike Streets, Cincinnati, manu 
facturer of electric tools, has been filed in the United States 
District Court at Cincinnati. Upon the 
plication Philip Roettinger, Cincinnati attorney, was a} 
pointed receiver pending the final disposition of the bani 
ruptey proceedings. 

The R. B. Lang Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., maker of hard 
ware specialties, sheet metal stampings, nickeled product 
etc., has been placed in charge of a committee of creditor 
consisting of J. M. Sullivan, Wheeling Steel Corporat 
P. W. Wehrle (or J. W. Jones), Unity Sheet Steel C 
c. C. Gittings, Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co., and §. 5 
Nichols, Belle City Mfg. Co. R. W. 
Serving as secretary, 


petitioners’ aj 


Eastman, who has bee! 
treasurer and general manager, has 
been appointed to serve as works manager and secretary 
of the creditors’ committee. The operation of the plant 
will be continued for the present. 

Earnings in 1926 of the Morse Twist Drill & Machine 
New Bedford, Mass., after depreciation, were $15- 
leaving a surplus on Dec, 31 of $636,859 
$502,838 at the end of 1925. 

Net profits in 1926 of the Walworth Co., Bostor 
its subsidiaries, allowing for interest and depreciation 
aggregated $561,908, equal after preferred dividends t $1.58 
a share on the common stock, and compared with $655,00 
or $2.08 a share on the common stock in 1925. Net sales 
in 1926 were $29,314,224. 

Donner Steel Co., Inc., Buffalo, reports profit of $/56,0 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1926, equivalent after dep! 


compared W 


ee 4 a on 
tion, interest, Federal taxes, etc., to $24.55 a share 
$3,000,000 eight per cent preferred stock. This compares 


with $793,136 or $26.43 a share on the same stock in 192 


Frank A. Scott, receiver of the Standard Parts C 
Cleveland, has filed the final report of his operatio! oe 
ginning Sept 1, 1920, and asked that he be discharged 
The report shows that $7,417,496 or 76 per cent has Dee? 
paid on claims allowed by the court, and that a fina 
dend of one per cent and all expenses connected w't 
estate have been paid. The report shows that 4 
$26,481,961 was realized from the sale of various Pp" 
and equipment of the company and total cash disburs 
exclusive of dividends paid to creditors of $19,064,46° 


The Brock Engineering Corporation, Arcade Bulle: 
St. Louis, a 


manufacturer of feedwater purifiers, has 
creased its capitalization from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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Mill Prices of Semi-Finished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
Per Gross Ton 


and over........- $34.00 
4-in. to and in- 
in ...---- - $84.50 to 35.00 
nary eeeeseces 40.00 
nte ed eeeeseeesee 45.00 
Sheet Bars 


Per Gross Ton 
vaeas eV Gubes $34.00 


HKessemer 


Ores 


or Ores, Delivered Lower 
Lake Ports 
Per Gross Ton 


Bessemer, 51.50% iron........- $4.55 
n-Bessemer, 51.50% iron...... 4.40 

Me emer, 51.60% iron.........ss> 4.40 
I Bessemer, 61.50% iron........ 4.25 
rus, 51.50% irom.......+.. . 4.15 

f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 

Per Unit 


copper free, 55 to 58% 
Spanish or Algeria, 
10.00c. to 10.50c. 


phos., 


edish, average 66% iron, 
9.50c. to 10.00c. 
M ore, washed, 529 manganese, 
CaumecnSGB. cccusecssestenas 40c. to 4lec. 
Ma e ore, Brazilian, African or Indian, 
wis 50% ..ccccssodseueenecwenee 40c. to 42c. 


e, high grade, per unit, in 60% 
tes stueceseae $12.00 to $13.50 
Per Tou 

Indian basic, 48% Cr Os, crude, 


Atlantic senboard.........ceseeee: $22.50 
Per Lb. 

y m ore 85 % concentrates of 
vi folivereG. .cacncocsdsbadeseake 50c. to 55c. 


Per Net Ton 
f.o.b. Connellsville 
usba tithes $3.50 
Connellsville 
vaupes $4.50 to 5.00 
9 


‘ 


f.o.b. 


uo 


y-product, New Eng- 


12. 


nw 
o 
S 


y-product, Newark or 
ty delivered * 

Birmingham 
product, St 


9.59 to 10.7 
neta 5.50 to 6.0 
Louis.. 10.5 


Coal 
Per Net Ton 


f.o.b. W. Pa. 


oc-) 


team coal 
= : $1.60 to $1.90 
king coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. 
' aah a CUCU 

gas coal, f.o.b. Pa. mines 1.90to 2.00 
f.o.b. W. Pa. mines.. 1.35 to 1.45 

1. 


f.o.b. W. Pa. mines 50 to 1.60 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 
Slabs 


Per Gross Tou 


8 in. x 2 in. and larger $34.00 
Smaller than 8 in. x 2 in $34.50 to 35.00 
Skelp 

Per Lb 
Grooved 1.90¢. 
Sheared . .1.90¢. 
SS eee eee 1.90c. 


Prices of Raw Materials 


Ferromanganese 
Per Gross Ton 
Domestic, 80%, $100.00 
Foreign, 80%, 


furnace or seab'd 
Atlantic or Gulf port, duty 


paid 100.00 
Spiegeleisen 

Per Gross Ton Furnace 

Domestic, 19 to 21% $37.00 

Domestic, 16 to 19%. 36.00 


Electric Ferrosilicon 
Per Gross Tou Delivered 


50% $85.00 
75% 145.00 
Per Gross Ton | Per Groas Ton 
Furnace Furnace 

2S 6 RTS Se $35.00 12% . $39.90 
11% : . 387.00 14 to 16% .845 to 46.00 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 
ROG --' wedi dens $34.00 12% $38.00 
11% 36.00 


Silvery Iron 
F.o.b. Jackson County, Ohio, Furnace 


Per Gross Ton Per Gross Ton 


Oa Nacmases deune $26.50 10% $32.00 
Gat «viedeub staal 27.50 | 11% 84.00 
en 28.50 12% 36.00 
wae asethac cet 30.00 

Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal, 


Gare .ice> very $1.08 to $1.10 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 6% carbon and up, 65 

to 70% Cr., per lb. contained Cr. deliv- 

ered, in carloads. . 11.50« 


Ferrovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. furnace ....... £3.25 to $4.00 

Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18%, per net 
ton, f.o.b. furnace, in carloads $200.00 

Ferrophosphorus, electric or blast furnace 
material, in carloads, 18% Rockdale, 


Tenn., base, per net ton.... .. 891.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electric, 24%, f.o.b. An- 
niston, Ala., per net ton $122.50 


Wire Rods 
Per Groas Ton 
*Common soft, base ‘i .... 848.00 
Screw stock ana $5.00 per ton over base 
Carbon 0.20% to 0.40% 3.00 per ton over base 
5. 


Carbon 0.41% to 0.55% 00 per ton over base 

Carbon 0.56% to 0.75% .50 per ton over base 

Carbon over 0.75% 10.00 per ton over base 
66% i 


Mate... oi uicnt 5.00 per ton over base 
*Chicago mill base is $44. Cleveland mill 
base, $43. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar 
Per Net Ton 
calcium fluoride, 
silica, gravel, f.o.b. Tlinois 
and Kentucky mines . 818.00 
No. 2 lump, Illinois and Kentucky mines. . $20.00 
Foreign, 85% calcium fluoride, not over 5% 
silica, c.i.f. Atlantic port, duty paid, 
$17.00 to $17.50 
ground bulk, 95 to 98% 
calcium fluoride, not over 24%% 
f.o.b. Tilinois and Kentucky mines 


85% and 
not over 5% 


Domestic, over 


Domestic, No. 1 
silica, 
$32.50 
Fire Clay 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
High Duty Moderate Duty 


Pennsylvania $40.00 to $43.00 $38.00 to $40.00 


Maryland 43.00 to 46.00 38.00 to 40.00 
New Jersey 55.00 to 75.00 
Ohio 40.00 to 43.00 38.00 to 40.00 
Kentucky 40.00 to 43.00 88.00 to 40.00 
Illinois 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 40.00 to 43.00 35.00 to 38.00 
Ground fire clay, per ton 6.50to 7.50 
Silica Brick 

Per 1900 fob. Works 
Pennsylvania $40.00 
Chicago 49.00 
Birmingham 50.00 
Silica clay, per ton $8.00 to 9.00 


Magnesite Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Baltimore and 
$65.00 


Baltimore and 


Standard sizes, 
Chester, Pa 


f.o.b. 


Grain magnesite, f.o.b. 


Chester, Pa. 40.00 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard size £45.00 


Mill Prices of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets and Set Screws 


Bolts and Nuts 
Less-than-Carload Lots) 
tsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 

Chicago) 
Per Cent Off List 
its, small, rolled threads. ...60 and 10 
ts, all sizes, cut threads .50, 10 and 10 
ts, smaller and shorter, rolled 
vecubaneed 50, 10 and 10 
volts, cut threads, all sizes...50 and 10 


riage bolts sect ewesewaer 65 and 10 
eo 60, 10 and 10 
Nos. 3 and 7 heads........50 and 10 


tra of 20% for other style heads) 
olts, e.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in., 
45, 10 and 5 


and longer sizes...... .. 45, 10 and 5 
with hot-pressed nuts..... 50, 10 and 10 
with cold-pressed nuts... .. 45, 10 and 5 


1 nuts, blank and tapped, square, 
4.00c. per Ib. off list 
a nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons, 
4.40c. Ib. off list 
square or hex. nuts, blank or 
cos ceeeaenen 4.10c. per Ib. off list 
. .6.75e. to 6.50c. per Ib. off list 


“hicago and Pittsburgh. 
unt on machine, carriage and lag 
er cent more than above for car lots. 
ssed and cold-punched nuts the dis- 
more per 100 lb. than quoted above 


Bolts and Nuts 


(Quoted with actual freight allowed up to but 
not exceeding 50c. per 100 Ib.) 


Per Cent Off List 

Semi-finished hexagon nuts: 
js in. and smaller, U. S. 5 80, 10, 10 and 5 
5, in. and larger, U. S. S 75, 10, 10 and 6 
Small sizes, S. A. E 80, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
S. A. E., % in. and larger. .75, 10, 10, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in packages 80, 10 and 5 
Stove bolts in bulk 80,10,5 and2% 
Tire bolts 60 and 5 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted 
Nuts 


(Actual freight allowed up to but not exceeding 
50c. per 100 Ib.) 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 

S.A.E. U.S.5 SA.E. USS 

\%-in. $0.44 $0.44 | %-in $2.35 $2.40 
MO i Ss 0.515 0.515 %-in.... 360 3.60 
vis couse 0.62 0.66 l-im.... 5.66 5.80 
lien oat 0.7 0.90 | 1%%-in 8.90 68.90 
vie avcvh 1.01 1.05 1\%-in.. 12.60 13.10 
re 1.38 1.42 1%-in 18.35 18.36 
a : 1.70 1.73 | 1%-in 21.00 21.00 


-Prices on application. 
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Larger sizes. 


Large Rivets 
Base per 100 Lb 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh . $2.30 to $2.40 
F.o.b. Chicago 2.60 
Small Rivets 

Per Cent OF LAat 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Cleveland 70, 10 and 5 te 70 and 10 
F.o.b. Chicago 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 


Cap and Set Screws 
(Freight allowed up toe but not exceeding 6c. 


per 100 Ib.) 

Per Cent Off Liat 
Milled COP SCTOWS. coc. ceccnsnscivbeves 86 and 10 

Milled standard set screws, case hardened, 
80 and 5 
Milled headless set screws, cut thread..... . 

Upset hex. head cap screws, U.S.S. thread, 
90, 10 and 10 

Upset hex. cap screws, S.A.E. thread, 

80, 10 and 10 
Unrest att SOc co ricegewtovtnia 86, 16 and 5 
SO. GOGEE. on20ng 2 22008+thaniagsa 70 and & 


ey tad 


aa cae race ue ne 


eee tre ee 
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Corporation Blows in Fifth Stack in Six 
Weeks—Better Plate Bookings 


March 1.—The Steel Corporation has 
bl it fifth blast furnace in six weeks. The 
No. 1 stack at the South Chicago works was lighted 
March 1. The leading producer now has 20 out of 27 
aces in blast, and the total count of steel works 

ks for the district is 29 active out of 36. 

Plate mill schedules are heavier as a result of lib- 
eral specifications from railroad equipment builders 
over 20,000 tons of tankage material. 

demand for bars is well maintained, and sched- 
es now in for March delivery from several units in 

t tive industry show a 20 per cent increase 
ms for plates, shapes and 
slight gain as compared with last week 
me is not so heavy as it was during the 

ry. sales are keeping pace with 
individual orders entered for rolling 
on the part of buyers 
quirements a little further in 


(_HICAGO, 


rders for 


ary. Specificatx 


a tengency 


situation remains unchanged except that 


re less inclined to accept small and mixed 
the re more rigidly adhering to the 2c. 


lates, shapes and bars for desirable business 

a , large tonnages. 

Structural awards include 3400 tons of steel for 
tion to the Cook County, IIL, jail, and 3500 

ffice building in Chicago. Estimates have 

prepared on numerous large-tonnage projects 


fay ar 


nd there are indications that construction programs 
this spring will be large, but in the meantime struc- 


hops are operating at a low rate. 

Pig Iron.—Sales of Northern iron during the week 
definitely established the market at $20, base, 
furnace. Buyers are showing interest in second 

rter requirements, and it is the belief in some 

arters that a general buying movement is getting 
inder way. In Chicago the market shows a fair de- 
gree of strength, but in outlying territory competition 
is keen and prices lack stability. The B furnace at 
Mayville has been blown in and will take the place of 
A furnace, which has been in steady operation for 
many months. The B furnace is the larger of the two, 
and therefore its going in and the A furnace being 
wn out leaves production larger than a week ago. 
A Chicago melter has taken 650 tons of Northern iron 
t $20, base Chicago. A melter in western Michigan 
is placed 1500 tons of foundry iron. Inquiries in- 
number of 500-ton lots for Chicago, western 
illinois, southern Wisconsin and Iowa users. February 
shipments were about equal to those of the second 
month of last year. The silvery market is quiet, with 
fers strongly resisting the present price schedule. 
4 round tonnage of resale silvery, which was offered to 
l rade last week, is said to have been withdrawn 
he market to be applied against old contracts. 
2uotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 


ble iron are f.o.b. local furnace, and do 


lude n average switching charge of 61c. per 
Other prices are for iron delivered at cor 
yards 
N : No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 
to 2.25 ; $20.0 
Northern N 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 
te 2.75 20 
Malleable t over 2.25 sil 20.4 
High phosphorus °0.00 
Lake Superior charcoal. averag- 
ng sil. 1.50; delivered at Chi- 
cago . ; o. 27.04 
Southern No. 2 (all rail) 24.01 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 22.18 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent 
copper free ahaa 31.50 to 2.50 
' Silvery, sil. 8 per cent : 33.29 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 14 to 15 
: per cent 46.79 


Plates.—Two oil refiners in the Southwest have or- 
dered 20,000 tons of tankage material from Chicago 

mills. Another lot, totaling 7500 tons, was taken by 
an Eastern producer. Pending inquiry for plates for 
tank construction aggregates not less than 10,000 tons, 
and several new projects are rapidly taking shape. 
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About 15,000 tons of car steel will be ;. 
1385 underframes and car superstructure «-: 7 a 
been ordered by the Chicago & North W-...., The 
Great Northern has placed 300 gondola hs 


“ i0r 


Pere Marquette is asking for prices on | : og 
frames for box cars that are to be built i; ao 
In some quarters it is believed that this ;; ga 
feeler and that eventually the Pere Mar will 
come into the market for 1000 cars. Rail: Nn 
ment builders in the Chicago district are 0; a 
between 65 and 70 per cent of capacity, ani i this 


rate is not increased, present bookings wil! <. 
well into June. New buying of plates is i. 
vance of a week ago, and there is a noticea! tiffen- 
ing im prices on material for delivery in o: se to 
Chicago. While 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago, still represents 
the market, the lower quotation applies more g¢nerally 
to desirable business of heavy tonnage. It is reported 
here that foreign plates are being offered a: 1.85c. 
New Orleans. The freight rate to Chicag 57 

per 100 lb. Sizes available are 62 in. to 1 

and from % in. to % in. thick. 


The mill quotation on plates is 2c. to 2.1 
ib. base, Chicago. 


Ferroalloys. — Several hundred tons 
spiegeleisen have been placed with local users at $35, 
base New Orleans, or $42.56, delivered Chicag eal- 
ers in the domestic product are holding firmly to $37 
Hazard, Pa., or $44.76, delivered. The ferroma ese 
market is quiet, and quotations are being based $10 
seaboard. 


) 


We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $107 
delivered Chicago; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $: 
delivered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $ 
delivered Chicago. 


Structural Material—Structural awards are un- 
usually light, and for the most part projects that are 
now before the trade are marking time. Sma! fabri- 
cating shops are issuing light specifications, but orders 
to the mills from the large shops are averaging close 
to expectations for this time of the year. Both engi- 
neers’ and architects’ offices are busy, and many new 
projects are nearing the point where bids wil! be taken 
Two bridges are being planned to span the Mississip; 
River; a $1,000,000 school building program is ta 
shape at St. Paul, Minn.; an office building at 
Tex., will require more than 2500 tons, and severa: 
buildings and bridges in Oklahoma and Texas wi!! tak: 
a round tonnage. Prices on plain material are steady 
at 2c. to 2.10c., Chicago. 


The mill quotation on plain materia) is 2 
2.10c. per Ib. base, Chicago. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Awards of rail steel reinforcing 
bars are numerous. Up to the middle of February that 
commodity ranged in price from 2c. to 2.20c., Unicage 
on orders taken by the mills. Several weeks ago Unl- 
cago dealers in billet steel reinforcing bars announced 
that they would take orders for rail steel on a schedule 
$4 a ton below that for billet steel. This was equ'va- 
lent to a $2 a ton advance on rail steel bars in lots ©! 
100 tons or more. The bulk of the hard steel bar ton- 
nage placed in the past week represents business © 
which the mills had bid the old prices. Those quota 
tions have now disappeared from the market, and cea! 
ers look for the rail steel reinforcing bar schedule % 
hold at 2.10c. to 2.55¢., Chicago. Awards of billet stee! 
reinforcing bars are confined to small tonnages, °' 
the total of outstanding business bulks larger ‘”a" ® 
year ago at this time. Billet steel reinforcing bars 4r° 
steady at 2.30c. to 2.75c., Chicago warehouse. Recen' 
contracts and fresh inquiries are shown on pact 


Bars.—Specifications for soft steel bars in *eor™ 
ary were just about equal to those in the seconc mon" 
of 1926. Both production and shipments have increase® 
since the first of the year. Orders have more ‘4? 
kept pace with delivery schedules, and producers "0* 
have heavier backlogs than at any time in the P* 
three or four months. Forge shops are heav''y a 
gaged, and automobile parts makers are planmne tes 
creased production schedules for March. Alth = oe 
market on mild steel bars still ranges from < © 
2.10c., there is a definite swing away from "ine 
quotation except for desirable business of more “* 
average size. Orders for iron bars are small, 2nd wt 
ducers are operating on a hand-to-mouth bas's. ©" 
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ral orders have been taken during the week at 2c., 
Ch Specifications for alloy steel bars for March 
indicate that users are planning heavier pro- 
The General demand for rail steel bars is 
tive, and prices are reasonably steady at 1.90c. 
Chicago. Order books are not large, but cur- 
re siness is of such proportions as to permit both 
Heights mills to operate on double turn. 
St in the hands of users are small, and the demand 
f mpt delivery is insistent. Liberal orders have 
eceived from manufacturers of barn equipment, 
ecifications and new business in fence posts are 
5 per cent heavier than a week ago. The farm 
nent trade is spotty, plants making seeders and 

s being the largest buyers at this time. 


The prices per Ib. are: Mild steel bars, 2c. to 
base, Chicago ; common bar iron, 2c. base, Chi- 
; rail steel bars, 1.90c. to 2c. base, Chicago. 


{ot-Rolled Strip.—Orders are fairly numerous, and 
are gaining strength. Chicago quotations range 
2.50c. to 2.60c. for strips narrower than 6 in. and 
2.30c. to 2.50e. for wider material. 


Rails and Track Supplies—Chicago mills have 
5000 tons of standard section rails in mis- 
eous orders, which ranged from 500 to 1500 tons 
Orders for light rails are small. Specifications 
track accessories are liberal, but orders for the 
cover only 2000 tons of steel tieplates, which 
r an Eastern railroad with a terminal at Chicago. 
Southern Pacific, which several weeks ago placed 
rge order for track supplies, again entered the 
‘et and contracted with mills outside of Chicago 
1 sizable tonnage of spikes, bolts and angle bars. 
juction schedules that were planned last fall are 
ng adhered to, and railroads are taking rails at a 
close to 85 per cent of mill capacity. 


Standard Bessemer and open-héarth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, $36 to $38 per gross 
ton, f.0.b. maker’s mill. 


Standard railroad spikes, 2.90c. per Ib. mill; track 
olts with square nuts, 3.90c. mill; steel tie plates, 
2 35e. mill; angle bars, 2.75¢, mill. 
Sheets.—Orders and specifications in February were 
ly 30 per cent heavier than in January. Contract- 
¢ so far this year has been slow, but fresh inquiry 
eived late in the week indicates that users are be- 
nning to consider future requirements as far ahead 
July. Of the three products, black, galvanized and 
ie annealed sheets, the last is in the greatest de- 
ind, and deliveries on that commodity show a tend- 
y to lengthen. Orders for black sheets are heavier, 
| the price has stiffened, quotations now ranging 
m 8c. to 3.10c., delivered Chicago. Sheet produc- 
n in this district is close to 85 per cent. 


Chicago z rices from mill at 3.00c. to 
3.10c. for No. nek: 2.35¢. to 2.40c. for No. 10 
bi ue annealed; ae to 4c. for No. 24 galvanized. 
Delivered prices at other Western points are equal 
to the freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which 
are 5c. per 100 Ib. lower than the Chicago delivered 


prices, 

Wire Products.—Producers of wire products have 
ened their books for second quarter. Specifications 
om the manufacturing trade are steady, while orders 

m jobbers are larger in number and in size. Pro- 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Chicago 









Base per Lb. 

Plates and structural shapes..........-- 3.10c. 
MiG steed DON aibdiccos ows ds oss ctckws 3. 00c. 
Reinforcing bars, billet steel... .. 2.30c. to 2.75c. 
Cold-finished steel bars and shafting— 

Rounds and hexagons............-+- 3.60c. 

Flats and squares...........+.+++«. 4.10c. 
HeOCRS oc ch sesebacts Chke ween bbe eee 4.15c. 
BaROs 063 0c6icehahd abhendaskscisnnten 3.65c. 
No. 24 black sheets.............. 3.05c. to 3.15c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets... ... 2.40c. to 2.45c. 
No. 24 grivenisss es icanens 3.90c. to 4.00c. 
Standard railroad spikes...............+. 3.55c. 
Treads Wee. ssccncd buss. «kp seckebesbineed 4.55c. 
Structures SUNN ovens tc cannes caeskhiee 3.50c. 
Boller 80th vcci cs decvcetab st cbacteass 3.70c. 

Per Cent Off List 

Machine talte« ..i.xineiiecudess cian 60 and 5 
Carriages Bolte ...sccccccaunns dusneectnes o 
Coach OF TAG OGTOUMs «i o0onsce<tunrdes 55 and 
Hot-pressed nuts, squares, tapped or blank, 
Hot-pressed its, he wena oa 

-pr nu xagons, or b 

3.75c. off per Ib. 

No. 8 black annealed wire, per 100 Ib...... $3.30 
Common wire nails, base per keg......... 3.05 
Cement coated nails, tase 5 GOP Wie cvccese 3.05 
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ducers are moving cautiously and are drawing on 
stocks for the increased demand instead of stepping 
up mill production, which now stands a trifle above 
60 per cent of capacity. Fair quantities of fencing are 
now moving to the South, Southwest and the South 
Central States. Demand for nails shows marked im- 
provement as spring building programs get under way. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Specifications have shown 
a sharp upturn, and spot buying is more active than 
at any time so far this year. It is reported that the 
proposed revision of discounts will go into effect April 
1 and that second quarter contracts will be based on the 
new schedule, 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Prices have stiffened, and $36, 
Birmingham, or $44.20, delivered Chicago, represents 
the bottom of the market on 6-in. and larger diameter 
pipe. Both contracts and new inquiries are in large 
volume, and on most sizes producers are not prom- 
ising better than 60-day to 90-day deliveries. The 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co. has taken 1000 tons for 
Dayton, Ohio, and several hundred tons for Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Detroit will open bids March 3 on 6300 
tons of 6-in. Class B pipe, and Saginaw, Mich., has 
received tenders on 500 tons of 6 to 24-in. pipe. Akron, 
Ohio, will receive tenders March 7 on 700 tons of 6-in., 
200 tons of 8-in., 700 tons of 12-in. and 900 tons of 
16-in. pipe. Center Line, Mich., will buy 230 tons of 
6-in. and 750 tons of 8-in. Class B pipe. The W. J. 
Newman Construction Co., Chicago, is low bidder on a 
$300,000 project at Highland Park, Ill. 


We quote per net ton, delivered Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Water pipe, 4-in., $48.20 to $49.20; 6-in. and 
over, $44.20 to $45.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 
extra. 


Old Material.—The market is inactive, and dealers 
are finding it more difficult to place tonnage when it 
comes on track. Yard operations in Chicago have been 
reduced to a minimum, but country dealers continue 
to prepare scrap on a scale that is not warranted by 
the general consumptive demand. Many contracts are 
nearing completion, and trading among dealers has 
slowed down from a week ago. Prices lack strength, 
and there is little to support the impression of a few 
that the market has reached bottom. On the whole, 
users have ample stocks, and with dealers pressing 
sales of scrap as it appears on track, there can be 
little doubt that prices are leaning toward the weak 
side. Railroad offerings include blank lists from the 
New York Central and the Michigan Central, 50,000 
tons advertised by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 4800 
tons offered by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


We quote delivered in consumers’ yards, Chi 0 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges on 
for all items, except relaying ra including an 
bars to match, which are quoted f.0.b. dealers’ y 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.75 to $13.25 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut 
apart, and miscellaneous rails. 14.25to 14.75 


Shoveling steel ........sses+e0. 12.75to 13.26 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 11.50to 12.00 
Drop forge flashings............ 9.50to 16.00 
Forged cast and rolled steel car- 

Wl cs nedick 4.2 cap caneel cae 16.25to 16.75 
Railroad tires, charging box - 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 16.25 to 16.75 
Steel couplers and knuckles..... 15.50to 16.00 
Coll GORE occ rdovishssionws cid 16.60to 17.00 
Low fesmeree punchings...... 15.50to 16.00 
Axle turnings, foundry grade.... 13.00to 13.50 
Axle turnings, blast , -.» 10.06to 10.50 
Bolavas rails, 56 to 60 Ib...... 25.60 to 26.50 

laying rails, 65 Ib, and heavier 26.00to 31.00 
verang COD ¢0.n0e signees esene 15.50to 16.00 
Beal rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.50to 17.00 
WOU CHEE osc osccweneeeses cede 13.50to 14.00 
Cast iron borings.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Short shoveling turnings........ 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 17.50 
Railroad malleable .........«.+. 16.00 to 16.50 
Agricultural malleable ......... 14.75 to 15.25 
Angie bars, steel...........«+.«. 14.50 to 16.060 
Cast irom carwheels............ 16.00to 15.50 

Per Net Ton 

No. 1 machinery cast........... 16.50to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast.......6.se0. 15.50to 16.00 
No. 1 re 14.00to 14.50 
SU ME Me btewecdececseades 13.25to 13.75 
eet RENE Gia cs kat rvowedoases 12.76 to 13.26 
oo tibpndadiiedeen « 12.00to 12.50 

Iron angle and a bars...... 14.06to 14.50 
Iron and transoms.. 18.50to 19.00 
eet Qe Ge cc nc cd bas aes cewe 21.50to 22.00 
Steel car axles........ccsccecse 17.00to 17.60 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.560 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.50to 12.00 
SS ee re 10.25 to 106.76 
ae SS He 7140to 7.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 16.00to 16.50 
Pipes and flues.........--ss«5- 8.00to 8.50 
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New York 


Pig Iron Buying Sustained—Steel 
Prices Steadier 





New YorK, March 1.—In another week of active 
buying in the pig iron market the bulk of the business 
placed went to Buffalo furnaces or to producers quot- 
ing on a Buffalo base. These makers not only domi- 
nate the market in the New York metropolitan district 
but have penetrated deep into the home territory of 


eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. The lion’s share of 


a recent order in Pennsylvania was placed at a flat 
price of $17, Buffalo, for both No. 2 plain and No. 2X, 
or a delivered price of $21.54. The remainder, a small 
tonnage of No. 2 plain, was purchased at $21.63, de- 
livered. or $20.50 at the nearest eastern Pennsylvania 
furnace. Sales by local brokers in the past week ex- 
ceeded 16,000 tons, and while there is still some attrac- 
tive tonnage pending, most of the large buyers have 
covered their needs through the second quarter and into 
the third. Having acquired comfortable backlogs, 
some of the furnaces are taking a firmer attitude on 
prices. There is less of a tendency to quote below $17. 
Buffalo, even if silicon differentials are waived on 
some of the higher grades of foundry. The Essex 
Foundry, Newark, N. J., has closed for 3000 tons of 
foundry, and the Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corporation placed 1200 tons for its Harrison, N. J.., 
plant. The Burnham Boiler Corporation, Irvington, 
N. Y., has bought 1000 tons of foundry for its Lancas- 
ter, Pa., works. The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Or- 
ange, N. J., has purchased 630 tons of foundry for 
June, July and August deliveries. In New England 
2000 tons of foundry was placed by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. for its Springfield, Mass., plant. 
The Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., New- 
port News, Va., has bought 300 tons of low phosphorus 
iron from a domestic producer. The Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corporation has put out additional 
inquiries as follows: 670 tons for Holyoke, Mass., 2300 
tons for Harrison, N. J., and 900 tons for Elmwood 
Place, Ohio. Another fresh inquiry from a melter in 
this district calls for 2500 tons of foundry and mal- 
leable for second quarter. Very little foreign iron is 
penetrating this market, and the increase in duty to 
$1.12% per ton, effective March 25, will make it even 
more difficult for importers to make sales under the 

ghly competitive conditions that have been prevailing. 
Comparatively small tonnages of high silicon foundry 
f foreign make, notably Dutch iron, continue to be 
bought for mixture purposes. 


We quote per gross ton delivered in the New 


York district as follows, having added to furnace 
prices, $1.39 to $2.52 freight from eastern Pennsy] 
$4.91 from Buffalo and $5.54 from Virginia 
East. Pa. N 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 
2.2 $? xo $9 0 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 
é >t é é 
a Pa. N 1X fdy sil. 2.75 to 
22.89 t 24 .{ 
I talo ly s 1.7 to 2.25 (all 
rail) lt 1 
rg fdy sil. 1.7 to 
2.25 é 26.54 to 27.04 


Ferroalloys——There is one inquiry for 300 to 500 
tons of ferromanganese from one consumer with a few 
inquiries for carloads and small lots. Several small 
lot sales are noted, but there is no heavy demand. 
Specifications on contract are good. There is no 
change in the spiegeleisen situation, the demand con- 
tinuing in fair volume for moderate quantities and with 
specifications satisfactory. Prices for both alloys con- 
tinue unchanged and firm. 


Finished Steel.—Steel prices have not strengthened 
but they are steadier at about the same levels as in the 
past two weeks. There is a slight improvement in the 
volume of business, affecting particularly structural 
shapes and sheets. In the latter there has been some 
second quarter contracting at $1 or $2 a ton above 
the low points which have recently been reached. For 
early shipment the following prices now quite generally 
rule on sheets: 2.75c. to 2.85¢. on black; 2.15c. to 2.20c. 


on blue annealed, and 3.60c. to 3.70c. on galvanized. 


March 3, 1927 


Small or undesirable lots are frequently quot« 


Structural steel awards are more numeroy mye 
volve fairly large tonnages, including 25,000 wd 
an office building adjacent to Grand Centra! inal 
New York. In plates, there is no marked ee. 
ment in the volume of business, but day-to-day orders 


are at about the same rate as in recent weeks Mil}< 
continue to quote 1.90c., Pittsburgh, on misc. 


. . . ‘neous 
business, and reports indicate that none but specia) 
buyers, such as car builders, shipbuilding companics 
and large oil companies, are getting anything below 


that figure. Wire products are now steady at 2.40 
for plain wire and 2.55c. for wire nails. 
We quote mill shipments, New York «: 
as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.24c. per Ib 


2.14c. to 2.24c.; structural shapes, 2.14c. to 
bar iron, 2.14c. to 2.24c. 


sonensmetasneanossanannen 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. New York 
Base p< 
Plates and structural shapes..... | 3.3 
Soft steel bars and small shapes..... 
TVOU BAS “ss Coes oh we wee bw s 80s 2 


Iron bars, Swedish charcoal...... 7.00c. to 7 
Cold-finished steel shafting and screw stock 


Rounds and hexagons....... Te 4 

Pints Gnd GUuaeei ss vic. cicsetis... 4.50 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.. 5.7 
PRONG 2 ce ieee b owes co VE VSe att ees £ 4.4 
RE + .«srwins bs he aes others sso 6x : 
Blue annealed sheets (No. 10 gage). 89 
Long terne sheets (No. 24 gage) . Po Ret 
Standard tool steel........... er 12. 
Wire, black annealed............. ‘ 4.50 
Wire, galvanized annealed....... iteews 82 
Tire steel, 1% x % in. and larger..... 3.30 

Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x \% in. and 

SoG ag i o's). Sec Pere ie. 3.6 


Open-hearth spring steel, bases.. .4.50¢. to 7.01 
Per Cent Off 


Machine bolts, cut thread..... 40,10 and 
Carriage bolts, cut thread..... , 30 and 1 
Conan  eerma ss. «68 xe en 6 oe és 40,10 and 1 
Boiler Tubes Per 1001} 

Lap welded steel, 2-in..... $17 

Seamless steel, 2-in..... a ee 20.24 
Charcoal iron, 2-in Posehn *. eS . 25.0 
Charcoal iron. COR. cri eee PRS FAG Vier 67.04 

Discounts on Welded Pipe 

Standard Steel Black G 

%-in. butt.. : 16 

SE algn. RR es cis. ciriels ; tlt 

Sih NOs, aan 5 Scans é 53 

214-6-in. lap... ; 18 

7 and 8-in. lap...... ed 44 

11 and 12-in. lap 37 
Wrought Iron- 

%-in. butt... { 

%-in. butt 11 

1-1%-in. butt...... Ris 14 

z-in, lap.... calle al an 5 

3-6-in. lap ; ~ 11 

7-19-§&, ‘Rabi sss o. aves j 3 +1 

Tin Plate (14 2 20 in.) 
Prime Secor 

Coke, 100 Ib. base box........ $6.45 $6.2 
Charcoal, per box A AAA 

BO .. cc wis + 8 ee wie ees $9.70 $12.1 

> re re eer" 12.00 14.25 

+ © Serr rer?T. s tste eee 13.90 16.00 

Terne Plate (14 @ 20 in.) 

IC—20-lb. coating...........s6: $10.00 to $11.00 
IC—30-lb. coating........++s-0 12.00 to 13.00 
IC—40-lb. coating. .......--«e++> 13.75 to 14.2 


Sheets, Box Annealed—Black, C. R. One Pass 


Per LI 
Nes. 18 to 20ik.:.. diese cue 4.0 
No. 82 vciccccndlvase eee 4.1 
No. 34 1.0.00 0. ke eee eee $.2 
NO. 86. ...:id cs 6c eee eee eee 4 
MO. BB. oci\ dws.d ox Cee 4.4 
moO. BO .. 2. ccace seca 4.7 
Sheets, Galvanized ; 
or LI 
No. 14 Por 4.35e. to 4.6 
No. 16. ....:<sua'ea eee 4.45c. to 4.70 
No. 18 wrirtrry Pe 4.6 
OO, BO .. a dcceewss Meee eee 4 
No. 22 vise Fes cseee es ee 4.51 
No. 24 » saies ash nab ehanaeewe roes £9 
No. 26 Cows erevesesewaseseess “* d.at 
No. 28* .o'ech's ake an oes . 5-48 
No. 30 ‘ Petts 6 Oe 


~ *No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. hig! 
per 100 Ib. 


= —— 
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Reinforcing Bars.—Bookings during the week were 
aa no large tonnages were involved. A railroad 
side lersey City, scheduled to be let before the end 
¢ +] ek, will aggregate several hundred tons, and 

ise in New York for which plans are being 
will require about 1000 tons. Prices are un- 


prices on billet steel reinforcing bars are: 
ib. base, Pittsburgh. Reinforcing bars out 
York warehouse are quoted at 3.15c. per Ib. 
ed at job, and out of Youngstown warehouse 
Youngstown, or 2.87%c., delivered New 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Most of the current activity is in 
pe, with a moderate volume of purchasing by 
ilities. While ‘Northern makers have endeav- 
maintain prices, producers in the South have 

een competitors for tonnage and as low as $35 

. base Birmingham, is reported, with $36 and 

r ton rather generally obtainable. Bids opened 

1 by the Department of Purchase, New York, 

1000 tons of pipe, resulted in low bids by the 

| States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. on 4700 

y the Donaldson Iron Co. on 2000 tons, by R. D. 

W & Co. on 2000 tons and by the Warren Foundry 
pe Co. on 1700 tons. The low bid on 300 tons of 
r pipe for Medford, Mass., is reported to have been 
tted by the Donaldson Iron Co. Stone & Web- 
Inc., Boston, recently closed on about 2000 tons 
e for shipment to points in Massachusetts, Con- 

it and Rhode Island. On the recent opening of 

y Albany, N. Y., on 2000 tons of water pipe, B. 

& Co., representing the Pont-a-Mousson works, 

ww. Clyde Potts, 30 Church Street, New York, 

ecently opened bids on 2000 tons of water pipe for 
Morristown, N. J. 
We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 
in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 
16.60 to $48.60; 4-in and 5-in., $51.60 to $53.60; 
n., $61.60 to $63.60; with $5 additional for Class 
\ and gas pipe. 

Coke.—While there is an active demand for coke, 

ticularly foundry grade, sellers who also handle 

iron point out that on the basis of pig iron con- 
imption most of this fuel is apparently for current 
Prices continue at about $4.50 to $5 per ton, Con- 
ville, for foundry grade and $3.50 to $4 per ton 
furnace. Delivered prices of foundry coke are: To 
rthern New Jersey, $8.53 to $9.53; New York or 

oklyn, $9.29 to $10.29; Newark or Jersey City, N. J., 

*s.41 to $9.41 per ton. By-product foundry coke is un- 
nged at $9.59 to $10.77 per net ton, delivered New- 

or Jersey City, N. J. 


Warehouse Business.—The total of business in Feb- 
was smaller than in January, but only because 
as a shorter month with two holidays. Purchasing 
tructural material from stock is increasing, but 
nages are still small, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 tons. 
k and galvanized sheets are quite firm, but blue 
‘aled continue to show some weakness when a large 
is involved. Recently the warehouses in this dis- 
t returned to the mill schedule of extras on Bethle- 
girders, columns and I-beams instead of charging 
double premium, which has been the practice for 
e time. For example, an extra of 40c. per 100 Ib. 
been the usual charge on an 8-in. Bethlehem col- 
n, and 10c. per 100 Ib. on a Bethlehem I-beam up to 
n. The extra on columns has been reduced to 20c. 
100 lb. and the extra on I-beams to 5c. per 100 Ib., 
h are the differentials charged by the mill. 


Old Material.—Prices of all grades continue soft. 
brokers offering less, based on recent sales to 
imers. No. 1 heavy melting steel continues un- 
iged at $14.50 to $15 per ton, delivered eastern 

nsylvania, but yard steel is not quotable at more 

512 per ton, delivered, and a broker with a large 

act for borings and turnings is quoting $10.50 

ton, delivered Bethlehem, Pa. Heavy breakable 
continues to be purchased at $13 per ton, New 
for Shipment to a Florence, N. J., consumer, 
shipment to eastern Pennsylvania users, the 
is about $15.50 per ton, delivered. Railroad 

‘eable is being shipped to a Bridgeport, Conn., 

at $15.50 per ton, delivered. Cast borings are be- 


' 
tt 
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ing purchased at $12 per ton, delivered, to an eastern 
Pennsylvania user with a $3.78 per ton freight rate. 
Buying prices per gross ton, New York, follow: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $11.00 to $11.85 


Heavy melting steel (yard)..... S8.25to 8.50 
Rails for rolling. 11.50 to 12.00 
Steel car axles.... 16.50 to 17.00 
Iron car axles.... 24.00 to 24.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. 12.50to 13.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long. . 11.50to 12.50 
Forge fire as 20 cae z S.00to 8.50 
Cast borings (steel mill) 4 S.00to 8.25 
Cast borings (chemical). : 12.50to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings. 7.75 to 8.25 
Mixed borings and turnings 7.50to 8.00 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long) ‘ 9.75 
Stove plate (steel mill) 8.50to 8.75 
Stove plate (foundry) 10.50 to 10.75 
Locomotive grate bars ; ; 9.50to 10.00 
Malleable cast (railroad) 3.00 to 13.50 


Cast iron carwheels..... 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast 11.75 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No. 1 machinery cast $15.00 to $15.50 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 cast (radiator, cast boil- 


ers, etc.) 12.50 to 13.00 


Cleveland 


Pig Iron Prices Raised 50c.—Further 
Gain in Steel Buying 


CLEVELAND, March 1.—Business in finished steel 
shows a further gain, and the feeling in the trade is 
more optimistic than it has been for some time. Con- 
sumers appear to have more confidence in the stability 
of prices and are showing an inclination to make more 
extended commitments. This is indicated in the plac- 
ing of some contracts for steel bars, plates and struc- 
tural material covering requirements through the 
second quarter, which mills have taken at the ruling 
prices. Some of the mills are taking a firmer stand on 
prices for small lots and are now asking 2c., Pitts- 
burgh, for steel bars, plates and structural] material in 
car lots. Attempts were made a few months ago to 
establish a $2 a ton differentia] for car lots, but this 
advance was not long generally maintained. 

A further increase in production schedules was 
made March 1 by a number of the Michigan automo- 
bile manufacturers, and this industry with a few ex- 
ceptions is operating well. While motor car builders 
are ordering steel freely, they continue to take it only 
for early requirements. Lake shipyards have received 
inquiries for a Lake boat, requiring 3000 tons of steel, 
and for five barges for the New York State Barge 
Canal, requiring 4000 tons. In the building field not 
much work is coming out, nor is there a great deal in 
prospect. 

Local mills quote steel bars at 1.90c., Cleveland, 
the price of 2c., Cleveland, having disappeared. Out- 
side mills are holding to 1.90c., Pittsburgh, for steel 
bars, plates and structural material. 

Pig Iron.—The market continued active the past 
week, and Lake furnaces in Ohio are now so well filled 
for the second quarter that they have advanced prices 
50c. a ton. This brings the minimum price of foundry 
and malleable iron in Cleveland to $18 at furnace, with 
one producer asking $18.25 to $18.50. The Valley mar- 
ket has also stiffened up, due to the fact that one pro- 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cleveland 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes... rer *lClUlCU 
Mild steel bars...... ine 3.00c 
Reinforcing steel bars 2. 75e. to 3.00c. 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons...... 3.90¢ 
Cold-finished flats and squares 4.40¢ 
Hoops and bands : . 3.66e. 
No. 24 black sheets .. 8.86e. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 3.1h« 
No. 24 galvanized sheets.. : 4.50ce. 
Cold-rolled strip inns . *6.95e. 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.......... $2.90 
No. 9 galvanized wire, per 100 Ib » 8.36 
Common wire nails, base, per keg........ 2.90 


, ” Net base, including boxing and cutting to 
length. 
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ducer who has been quoting $18, furnace, has advanced 
to $18.50. For Cleveland delivery local furnaces have 
marked up their prices 50c. to $19 at furnace. In Mich- 
igan the market is unchanged at $19, furnace. Sales 
by Cleveland interests during the week aggregated 
60,000 tons, or somewhat more than during the pre- 
vious week. Inquiry has dropped off, and as most of 
the large consumers are now covered for the second 
quarter, a tapering off in sales is expected. Some con- 
sumers evidently have bought enough iron to carry 
them well into the third quarter, apparently believing 
that they would not make a mistake in covering at the 
low prices that have been prevailing. A few sizable 
inquiries have come out for the third quarter, but none 
of the furnaces appears willing to quote for that de- 
livery. A new buyer of basic iron appeared during the 
week when the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
Ohio, purchased approximately 7000 tons from an Ohio 
furnace having a freight rate somewhat lower than 
the Valley rate. The Timken company, which hereto- 
fore has made only electric steel, will place a 100-ton 
open-hearth furnace in operation this month. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. placed 1000 tons of 
foundry iron for its Cleveland plant with a Cleveland 
producer, and considerable other business was placed 
during the week by Cleveland consumers, including two 
2000-ton lots. One Cleveland producer took several or- 
ders for shipment to southern Ohio and Indiana, in- 
cluding a 4000-ton lot for the latter State. The market 
in Michigan, which has shown less life recently than in 
Ohio and Indiana, developed considerable activity dur- 
ng the week. This is attributed to the incteased ac- 
tivity of the automotive industry, as much of the buy- 
ing came from that source. 

Quotations below are per gross ton and except 
on basic and low phosphorus iron, are delivered 
Cleveland, including a 50c. switching charge for local 
iro! Ohio silvery and Southern iron prices are 


based on a $3 freight rate from Jackson and $6 
from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace. 


a $18.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 19.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 24.00 
Malleable ..... 0666 ie Vee Be Bee 19.50 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent — 31.50 
Standard low phos., Valley furn 28.00 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is not much new de- 
mand, as consumers as a rule are under contract. 
Specifications are good. Prices appear well established 
at $34, Cleveland, for sheet bars, billets and slabs, 
there being no differential for sizes. 


Sheets.—Additional business in fair-sized lots was 
placed during the week by the automotive industry, and 
the demand from that source is fairly heavy. Orders 
from other consumers are fair. With prices still ir- 
regular the market does not appear any stronger than 
it has been recently. On black sheets 2.90c., mill, is 
the more common quotation, although 2.75c., Pitts- 
burgh, is being named, and some business was taken in 
Cleveland during the week at 2.90c., delivered. On 
blue annealed sheets sales are reported at 2.10c., Pitts- 
burgh, although a price of 2.05c. is still coming out 
occasionally. The more common range quoted by Ohio 
mills is 2.15c. to 2.25c., mills. Galvanized sheets are 
selling in car lots at 3.75c., mill. In spite of reports 
of occasional shading to 4.10c. on automobile body 
sheets, the price of 4.15c. is being well maintained and 
is being paid by large consumers. 


Strip Steel—The recent advance in prices to 2.10c., 
Pittsburgh, for wide strip and 2.30c. for narrow stock 
will not apply to much second quarter tonnage, as most 
consumers were allowed to cover at the old prices be- 
fore the advance and placed orders for rather extended 
requirements at 1.85c. to 1.90c., base, and in some cases 
at net prices that figured considerably lower. A heavy 
tonnage was booked at the old prices. Makers of cold- 
rolled strip are getting a good volume of business from 
the automotive industry at the recent range in prices of 
from 2.85c. to 3c., Cleveland. 


Reinforcing Bars.—With the approach of the build- 
ing season, inquiries for small lots show some increase. 
Rail steel bars are unchanged at 1.70c. to 1.80c., mill. 
On new billet steel bars the usual quotation is 1.90c., 
Cleveland. 





Warehouse Business.—Sales show son. 
week to week, the improvement being mo eabl 
in steel bars than in other products. P, alien 
except on sheets, which are moving rather 


Iron Ore.—Consumers are showing vir: 
terest in the ore market, and sellers do not 
activity for several weeks. No inquiry h 
from the Ford Motor Co. or other buyer 
company for several years has sent out 
quiry. Last year the market opened wit! 
lishment of prices on March 17. 


Coke.—One Connellsville producer has 
books for the second quarter for premium f 
at $5.50, ovens, its contracts to include a 
Standard makes are quoted at $4.50, ovens, f 
shipment. Demand is rather slow. 


Fluorspar.—The demand for small lots 
provement. The market is firm, several sales havir 
been made in the past week at the regular quotatioy 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts 
nuts has shown a further gain. A good volume of bus 
ness is coming from the automotive industry, and } 
bers also are ordering rather freely. The new pric 
lists and discounts for bolts, nuts and lag sc 
are to become effective April 1 are expected t: 
this week. These will result in some price readjust 
ments, as the plan is to base prices on present produ 
tion costs. Some bolts will be advanced and othe 
reduced, the reductions being more generally on small 


clause 


* prompt 


lal 


sizes. The rivet market does not show much life. 


Old Material—Increased motor car production 
being reflected in larger scrap offerings by the Mich 
gan automobile companies. The Chevrolet Motor C 
closed a few days ago on a list of 6890 tons, and th 
Buick Motor Co. closed on a list of 7600 tons. Severa 
smaller lists have been issued by other Genera! Motors 
Corporation units, and Dodge Brothers, Inc., and the 
Chrysler Corporation will receive bids March 1 for 4000 
tons and 3000 tons, respectively. There is virtually n 
activity on the part of consumers, but dealers are still 
buying heavy melting steel scrap and borings and 
turnings for a Cleveland consumer, for which they are 
paying the quoted prices. The market appears stabil- 
ized at present price levels. There is no loca! demand 
for machine shop turnings, and Cleveland dealers ar 
finding a market for these in Youngstown and Warre! 
paying $9 to $9.10 for shipments to those points. On 
local steel plant has suspended shipments for six wees: 
because of a shut-down for work in its plant 


We quote per gross ton, delivered consumers 
yards in Cleveland: 

Heavy melting steel No. 1....... $14.50 to $1 ‘ 
Heavy melting steel No. 2....... 14.00 to 14 
Rafia for Fil. «ts cevecwaccuce 16.25 to 16.5 
Rails under $:8be.s. iwc. wit see 18.00 to 15.0! 
Low phosphorus billet, bloom and 

alaD GOS «oceans ters heseetcs 18.00 to 18 
Low phosphorus sheet bar crops. 16.50 to 1:0 
Low phosphorus plate scrap..... 16.00 to 15 
Low phosphorus forging crops... 16.50to 1)" 
Cast irom DOrkmem. cine cboes sess 11.50to } 
Machine shop turnings........-- 9.00 to on oe 
Mixed borings and short turnings 11.50to 11° 
Compressed sheet steel.........- 13.75 to 14 
No. 1 railroad wrought........-. 11.50 to 12 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 14.00to 14 
Railroad malleable .........-+- 15.50 to If 
Light bundled sheet stampings.. 12.00to | 
Steel axle turnings...........--- 12.50 to 
OS ee ere Se 16.00 to } 
No. 1 busheling (mew).......+++- 13.00 to }».- 
No. 2 Bushelim@. . 020 s00secss 4 11.50 to it 
Drop forge flashings, 15 in. an ; 

under 6 en - Ry | 14.00 to I ‘ 
Railroad grate bars.......-.--> 12.00to 12 
Stove plate ..+ cas vbesst eco cges 12.00to 12.: 
Pipes an@ ues. ..i .iv.ecws sees 10.00to 10 





Proposed Merger of Ohio Sheet 
Mills Fails 

YOUNGSTOWN, March 1.—W. A. Thomas, !roc! oa? 
ent sheet maker, announced today that the > had 
merger of six sheet producers in the Middle Vest ai 
been definitely called off through failure to 4" aa 
valuation terms and other details. An effort Mi am 
be made to amalgamate some of the propose¢ “*"” 
ing Valley constituents. 
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Philadelphia 


Stee] Orders Show Slight Increase— 
Pi. Iron and Scrap Markets Weak 


pHIA, March 1,—Orders for structural 
bars and sheets have increased in number 
during the past week, and the mill situa- 
tly better, although no backlogs are being 
With the possible exception of structural 
es on most lines of finished steel are stead- 
no higher. 
iron market is fairly steady so far as the 
Philadelphia district is concerned, but in 
here eastern Pennsylvania iron comes into 
petition with New York State iron the fur- 
this district find it necessary to make con- 
r lose business. 
continues in the dull course of the past sev- 
s, the only new note being that movements 
England have slowed up somewhat on ac- 
recent heavy snowfall in that section, which 
rfered with loading of cars although trans- 
has not been impeded. Scrap prices are 
| there are some reductions. 


Iron.—With New York State pig iron selling at 
Buffalo, for foundry grades, eastern Penn- 
furnaces are coming into sharper competition 
from that district in northern New Jersey 
rthern Pennsylvania. A foundry at Kutztown, 
cht about 1000 tons of No. 1X Buffalo iron 
two steel companies at $22.66, delivered, equiva- 
$18.25, Buffalo, the freight rate being $4.41 per 
Even with a freight rate of $4.91 to points nearer 
Philadelphia, the Buffalo furnaces sometimes have an 
tage as compared with a base price of $21, east- 
Pennsylvania furnace. Some furnaces of this dis- 
ive not attempted to meet this competition, but 
rs have done so by making concessions of about 50c. 
During the past week there have been miscel- 
is sales of Bessemer and foundry grades, amount- 
ill to several thousand tons, but the business has 
en evenly divided. Two furnace companies re- 
that the past week has been one of the dullest in 
time. The soft coal strike scheduled for April 1 
had little effect either on the attitude of buyers 
llers. The former seem in no fear that iron will 
be freely available, while sellers are committing 
elves into second quarter without regard to any 
ble effects of the strike on the coke market. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
ade Iphia, and include freight rates varying from 
to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 












































































tl, ...5ccnakbee bane eae $21.76 to $33. ae 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 32 aS to 
East. Pa. Me, 500.4 otéka<subonae 22.76 to oa28 
Basic, delivered eastern Pa..... 21.00to 21.39 
Gray femme «vives scedens cele 21.00 to 21.50 
Malleable .caceoecsetucuseodii 22.50 to 23.00 
Standard low phos. (f.0.b. New 

_ York State furnace).......... 25.00 
Conper bearing low phos. (f.0.b. 

furnace) 2... .+0esh bane oes 25.00 to 26.00 
*Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

Gil, . . «0 » oes seetiieeaeeeee 26.17 to 26.67 


*Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 26.67to 27.17 


*The freight rate from Virginia furnaces to 
Philadelphia is $5.17 per gross ton. 
'erromanganese.—Sales are confined to small lots. 


tations on domestic and imported alloy remain at 
0, seaboard. 


Vlates.—Buying of plates is not showing any im- 

ement, and the best that can be said is that some 

are able to maintain the recent level of opera- 

ns, while others are running at a slightly reduced 
On miscellaneous orders 1.90c., Pittsburgh, is 

| by Eastern mills, and it is only the most fa- 

ed ea ers, such as car builders and shipbuilding 


panies, that are able to obtain any concession from 
t figure. 


“tructural Shapes.—Eastern mills have received in 
vast week a larger volume of business. This is a 
‘ion of the increased amount of contracting for 
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spring building work. The price situation, however, is 
chaotic in that nearly every transaction is a law unto 
itself. On the ordinary run of miscellaneous carload 
orders, mills are quoting from 1.80c. to 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh, but on large lots lower prices are gbtainable, 
as has been the case for some time. Sales at 2c., de- 
livered, equivalent to 1.68c., Pittsburgh, have not been 
uncommon, and even lower than that figure has been 
given to buyers of very attractive tonnages. 


Bars.—Orders for steel bars are increasing in num- 
ber, the aggregate being quite an improvement over 
earlier weeks of the year. Some mills are again asking 
2c., Pittsburgh, on small lots, but 1.90c., is the usual 
quotation on a carload or more. 


Old Material.—Consumers are showing little inter- 
est in the scrap market. Transactions are almost 
wholly between producers or dealers and brokers who 
have contracts to complete. The movement of scrap, 
which has been steady despite low prices, has slowed 
up, the theory being that some producers and dealers 
are holding their accumulations for more satisfactory 
prices, which do not seem to be immediately in sight. 
Heavy snows in New England have delayed the load- 
ing of scrap in that district, although railroad trans- 
portation has not been seriously affected. Some bro- 
kers are having more difficulty in filling contracts than 
was anticipated. Borings and turnings are not coming 
out as freely as a few weeks ago, the explanation be- 
ing that production in some plants has not been as 
large as during most of last year. 


We quote for delivery, consuming points in this 


district, as follows: 

No. 1 heavy melting steel e 50 to $15.00 
Scrap T rails ..... 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 2 heavy melting steel. 12.50to 13.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy, 0.04 = 

cent and under . 19.50 to 20.00 
Couplers and knuckles 17.00 to 17.50 
Rolled steel wheels... -«» 17.00to 17.50 
Cast iron carwheels 5 aw ese» 16.00to 16.50 
No. 1 rallroad wrought 17.00to 17.25 
No. 1 forge fire ......... 12.50to 13.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 11.50 
No. 1 blast furnaces scrap .. 10.50to 11.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WEG .0caccdsens 11.50 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

RE nv a va 0 0 6b 6 0 Ob ROE RS 12.00to 12.50 


Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 
BED owes ebedes 
‘ast borings (for steel works and 


13.50to 14.00 


rolling mill) . 12.00 to 13.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plant) 15.00 to 16.50 
Bis DOOR ssc 6s vedere otra 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

works) ; -.+» 15.00to 15.50 
Railroad grate ‘bars..... . 12.25to 13.00 
Stove plate (for steel works).... 12.25to 13.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel nipes 

and tubes (new speciantions) 13.50to 14.00 
SE own cuaeé sc 6s eae 60a eee 18.50to 19.00 
Steel axles .......... covepese BRO ED Baee 


Sheets.—One company reports that its orders for 
sheets in the past week were the largest of any week 


(Concluded on page 685) 
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Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Philadelphia 


Base per Lb 
Tank steel plates, %-in. and 

betula « évls cowwes deuceevers 2.80c. to 3.00c 
Tank steel plates, @#-In........ 3.00c. to 3.20c. 
Structural shapes............«+. 2.65c. to 3.00c. 
Soft steel bars, small shapes and 

iron bars (except bands)..... 2.90¢. to 3.20c. 
Round-edge fronm...........««++- 3.50c. 
Round-edge steel, iron finished, 

SM x Bee Wicd pccaccussceksuge 3.50¢ 
Round-edge steel asics weaee 4.30¢. 
Reinforcing steel bars, square, 

twisted and deformed........ 3.00c. 
Cold-finished steel, rounds and 

RORRINTRD. ose ccgoccsgess cesens 4.00c. 
Cold- finished steel, squares and 

a ee week eek own ee 4.50. 
Break MOOMH. << ccqcccsvcssrseesers 4.00c. to 4.25c. 
Steel - . No. 12 gage to 4% -in., 

ES on ae oak a 4 ae ae 3.T5e. to 3.90¢e. 
Spring Gee ccccevecs Sic weak 5.00c. 
No. 24 black sheets............ 4.15¢e. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets..... 3.20¢c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets....... 5.16e. 
Diamond pattern floor plates 

WROMD,  c teeees +<b eestae sate 5.300. 

.  660t Gb anes e c00 Belek} o5 5.50¢. 

Se i te dalle ee P6lee ater ae eae 
Seedish SG: DE vies én > eww .60e. 
Riek SE. ccs bese tw uwh's oo pence 8.60c. 
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San Francisco 


Ocean Rates on Steel May Advance — 
4000 Tons of English Coke Sold’ 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 26 (By Air Mail).—Despite 
the holiday and heavy rains, business has been active 
during the past week, particularly in structural ma- 
terial and in coke. In the latter department of the 
narket there has been large buying. One local importer 
booked 4000 tons of English coke at competitive prices 
for late March and ear'v April deliveries. In addition, 
3000 tons of German by-product has been delivered 
to users here and in Los Angeles. 

Higher ocean freight rates on steel shipped from 
Atlantic ports via the Panama Canal to the Pacific 
Coast are expected to become effective about April 30. 
It is understood that some of the intercoastal steam- 
ship companies contemplate making an advance in 
freight rates of about 15c. per 100 Ib. If the change 

made, a rate of 40c. will apply on steel. The pres- 

rate is about 25c. 
Local importers are concerned over the 
| Presidential 
nation in accordance with the flexible provisions 
the tariff act. Comparatively little foreign iron has 
me in at this port of late, although a local importer 
receives regular shipments from India, totaling about 


Pig Iron. 
rease in the duty on pig iron by 


500 tons a month. At present, buying is sluggish. A 
| importer is quoting on English iron for the first 
me in nearly a year, but he is making quotations 
n specific inquiries for second quarter shipments only. 
, $25.00 to $26.00 
: ' 2-00 to 26.00 
*German foundry { : 94° 
*] i San } ’ 
“7a i, f.o.1 S IY 


Shapes.—Structural lettings for the week total 4582 

The largest individual job, 1400 tons for an 

building in Oakland, Cal., was taken by the 

Pacific Coast Eng 
h 


eT ne e) 


Bids on 275 tons for a 

ange building in Oakland have been 

ed for about one month. In San Francisco a 

ng arena will require about 300 tons. Most of the 

that have come out during the week call for 

vely small tonnages. Eastern mills continue to 
plain material at 2.35c., c.i.f. Coast ports. 


ineering Co. 


( 
\ 


Plates.—Bids have closed on 2100 tons of plates 
the Feather River Power Co., San Francisco, for 
Bucks’ Creek development project. The Southern 
Pacific Co., San Francisco, has placed 800 tons for 
er work with an Eastern mill. The Atlantic, Gulf 

& Pacific Co., San Francisco, has bought 300 tons of 
plates, bars and angles from an unnamed Eastern mill 
or warehouse stock in Manila, P. I. Plans are com- 
leted and bids are expected to be called for soon by 
East Bay Municipal Utility District, Oakland, Cal., 
about 1500 tons of plates for additional pipe line 

ork for the Mokelumne River project. Eastern mill 
otations strengthening. While 

of the mills continue to quote desirable tonnages 

a Coast ports, and the general run of 


show no signs of 


-20c., ¢.i1.f. 
orders at 2.30c., it is understood that 2.25c. has been 
named more than once recently on moderate-sized lots. 

Bars.—The only letting of importance in reinforc- 


g bars during the week was 900 tons for a depart- 


¥ 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. San Francisco 
Base per Lb 


Plates and structural shapes . 3.00¢ 
Mild steel bars and small angles 3.00« 
: Small angles, ¥,-in. and over 3.00. 
Small angles, under ¥*-in 3.40¢ 
j Small channels and tees, %-in. to 2%-in 3.60 
i Spring steel, %4-in. and thicker 5.00¢ 
No. 24 black sheets 4. 70« 
No. 28 black sheets ay 
' No. 10 blue annealed sheets 8. 75 
No, 24 galvanized sheets 25« 
No. 28 galvanized sheets 6.15 
Common wire nails, base per keg $3.75 
Cement coated nails, 100-lb. keg 3.75 
| ° VTS 
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ment store in Seattle, Wash., taken by the Pa, 
Steel Co. About 1400 tons of bars will be +. 
the Feather River Power Co., San Francisco, for ite 
Buck’s Creek development project. Loca] yr: inforcing 
bar jobbers quote as follows: 2.85c., base, per 
lots of 200 tons, and 3.10c., base, on less-tha 


lots. 


Lo 


ast 


juired by 





Cast Iron Pipe.—B. Nicoll & Co. have 1296 
tons of 24-in. Class D pipe for the city of Seattle 


Wash. French pipe will be furnished. The city o¢ 
Los Angeles will open bids March 1 on a total of 5200 
tons. Of this amount 4000 tons is 6-in. Class B pine 
and 1300 tons is 4-in. Class B. Quotations are d oa 
$2 to $3 a ton. Eastern producers are now quoting 
about $46 to $48, base, f.o.b. dock San Franci 
Warehouse Business.—Heavy rains and the holiday 


of the past week have retarded business. However 
jobbers’ sales this month have been fairly large and, 
in some cases, considerably ahead of last year. Quo- 
tations are unchanged. 

Ceke.—A local importer has booked orders for 4000 
tons of English coke for late March and early April 
deliveries. Importefs of German by-product fuel hav. 
delivered 3000 tons to users here and in Los Ar 
during the past two weeks. 
specific inquiries only. 

Old Material.—While individual orders for the sec- 
ond quarter are small, the aggregate is fairly sut 
stantial. Stocks on hand apparently are adequate for 
all current needs. Quotations are unchanged. 


Prices for scrap delivered to consumers 
ire as follows: 


reles 


Quotations are given or 


Per Gross Ton 


No. 1 heavy melting steel $10.50 to $ 
Scrap rails, miscellaneous 10.50 t 
Rolled steel wheels....... 10.50 to 
Couplers and knuckles 10.50 to 
Country mixed scrap... ? 7.00 to 


Mixed borings and turnings 6.00to 6 


Birmingham 


Await Second Quarter Buying Movement 
in Pig Iron—Steel Demand Steady 


BIRMINGHAM, March 1.—Pig iron producers in Ala 
bama are looking for a buying movement for se : 
quarter to set in shortly. The impetus in buying ear'y 
in the year, following the announcement of a $2 a to! 
reduction in prices, brought the furnaces business cov- 
ering most of their first quarter output. Two blast 
furnaces were brought into commission and the surplus 
stock on yards, which had increased some in December 
was drawn upon to take care of deliveries. Sales r¢ 
cently have been in small lots but numerous. Deliv- 
eries on present obligations will extend over into th 
second quarter, but a new buying movement to cover 
the probable production of that period is awaited. A 
survey of the melt indicates that some of the large! 
shops have orders on hand that will warrant steady 
operation for several months while improvement * 
looked for in other circles. Business in pressure pipe 
is especially promising. There continues to be steady 
production in basic iron, and with few exceptions the 
open-hearth furnaces in this district are in operate! 
Eleven blast furnaces are making basic iron, 1! are ©! 
foundry, and one is on ferromanganese. The Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. is pushing the building © 
its No. 2 city furnace and in a few weeks will be reac) 
to put it in service on foundry iron. 


_ We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham ¢* 
trict furnaces, as follows: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil......-- ne $18 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.....----» 18 
Basle .. oss: +cwss vs 6wae pies Geen 4 ses 
Charcoal, warm blast ........+++++:: = 


Rolled Steel_— While business is lagging with a4 
mills and shops, the steel trade generally 's -_ " 
Rails, for instance, are being rolled at the capacity © 


. . ies wire é d 
the Ensley mill. Railroad track accessories, W" de 
nails and plates are among other products in act! — 
mand. 4 


Business in lighter forms of steel has a 
improvement recently, and shipments are pick! » 











Str fabricating shops in this district are not so 
“ ome time ago. Birmingham is still turning 

nsiderable tonnage of steel tanks, however. 

ul es remain unchanged except on tank plates, 
now quoted at 1.95c. to 2.05c., base Bir- 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Plants making centrifugal pres- 
are operating at capacity. While pipe let- 
past week were not so large as in previous 

infiled tonnage is heavy, warranting steady 
Pressure pipe is quoted at $36 to $37, 
vham, for 6-in, and larger diameters. 


ke.—The market has shown slight improvement, 
warm weather has tended to curb demand. 
ms are firm at $5.50, Birmingham, for by-prod- 
indry coke and at $6 for the beehive product. 
an 100 beehive ovens are operating, but all ex- 
0 of the by-product coke ovens of the district are 
ng. The threatened strike at union coal mines 
is, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania is bringing 
increasing demand for fuel. 


Old Material—Heavy melting steel and No. 1 cast 

principal grades in demand, and recent sales 

r large amounts of those products. Dealers are 

encing no trouble in getting all the scrap they 

and full yard forces are being employed in 

ring the material according to specifications in 
n this district. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
furnaces, as follows: 
iron borings, chemical..... $15.50 to $16.00 
leavy melting steel : er 12.00to 12.25 
tallroaa@ WREOGMEE «ac suec beh eu 11.00to 12.00 


Moel AXIOM . Uy eee bis ape Ee ea 16.00 to 17.00 

Ce ee ; sate ios 16.00 to 17.00 
Steel sOU oo <5 3% ne sil acne Xm 12.50to 13.00 
N L COME aon 0d. ee bee eee ae 15.00 to 16.00 
rramcar wheels... .....sscicves 15.00 to 16.00 
Carwnheem “.ia>+4skeen kee 4 14.00 to 15.00 
Stove plate ...... <ahd . ; 13.00to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings 8.00 to 8.50 
Cast iron borings 5 oe 8.00 to 8.50 
Rails for rolling ...... Ba ners 15.00 to 16.00 





St. Louis 





Further Declines in Scrap—Freer Steel 
Specifications—Pig Iron Dull 


St. Louis, March 1.—Pig iron buying continues 
t, and sales for the week, totaling less than 2000 
_and consisting of small lots for prompt shipment 
the remainder of first quarter, were the lowest in 

weeks. Foundries are booking much less busi- 
from railroad and other interests than had been 
ected, and their purchases of raw material are cor- 
pondingly smaller. Their stocks likewise are low. 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis reports that 

‘rations at jobbing foundries in February averaged 
y 60 per cent of capacity while steel mills ran at 

chtly below 70 per cent, as compared with the pre- 
is month. Sales of implement makers, the same 


OMAREBUBENYAY 4 ru rePEHSE espe bny cocoate 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. St. Louis 
Base per Lb 


Mlates and structural shapes..... 3.25¢. 
Bars, mild steel or iron...... Spas . 3.15¢. 
Cold-finished rounds, shafting and screw 

MOG, 5 v0ns > Fede 5 Fern ee S neo ae 
No. 24 black sheets ........ ... 4.45c. 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 3.60c. 
No. 24 galvanized sheets. . . 5.25e. 
Black eorrugated sheets..... ; ‘veri ~ 
Galvanized corrugated sheets........... 5.30c. 
Siructaral SIGs: « > .<cmnennbn ck etn ese 3.65¢ 
Boller r8eGh ous sgaka stelee et usumunae 3.85c. 

Per Cent Off List 

Tank rivets, %-in. and smaller........+...-- 70 
Machine belts .6i5..26%05 000. ie Ae 50 and 5 
Carriage Bale 4 aa ee i ee 47% 
Lag SOFOWS 66d. cccivccebicixtte seen 55 and 5 


Hot-pressed nuts, square, blank or tapped, 
3.25c. off per Ib. 

Hot-pressed nuts, hexagons, blank or tapped, 
3.75¢c. off per Ib. 


LN TS ER 
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report states, have picked up considerably since the 
first week in February. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices, $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $4.42 from Birmingham, all 
rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from Granite 
City: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $22.66 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 

mae 6 éceatuems seicanlh bse ke 22.66 
Oe ee ; ; ; 22.66 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25...$22.42to 23.42 
Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 21.8lto 22.31 


Coke.—Consumers of industrial grades of coke are 
reported to be buying to increase their storage hold- 
ings in anticipation of a coal strike in April. Inqui- 
ries are heavier, and there has been a good movement 
from ovens in the district. Prices are unchanged. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A slight improvement in 
the demand for plates and shapes is reported, as well 
as heavier specifications against contracts. Warehouse 
business as a whole has fallen off somewhat, as com- 
pared with a month ago, although it is about on a par 
with the volume a year ago. Business is extremely 
quiet in structural lines in St. Louis, and fabricators 
are eager for business. Buying by the railroads is at 
a low ebb. 


Old Material.—An East Side steel mill bought 1500 
to 2000 tons of melting rails and specialties from four 
or five dealers at less than prevailing prices, with the 
result that the dealers made corresponding reductions 
in their quotations to consumers. It is understood that 
dealers accepted no more business in the items wanted 
than was represented by material either on hand or 
purchased, and that they sustained a loss on the orders 
The material is for delivery within the next 30 days. 
No other business is in prospect. Railroad lists include: 
Pennsylvania, 40,300 tons; Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, 5000 tons; Missouri Pacific, 7500 tons; Big Four, 
4450 tons, and Louisville & Nashville, 1300 tons of re- 
laying rails. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows 

Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails $14.00 to $14.50 
Rails for rolling 14.50to 15.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft 16.00 to 16.50 
Relaying rails, 60 Ib. and under 20.50 to 23.50 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over 26.50to 29.00 
Cast iron carwheels 14.25to 14.75 

Heavy melting steel 12.25 to 12.75 

Heavy shoveling steel 12.25to 12.75 

Frogs, switches and guards cut 

apart 13.00to 13.50 

Railroad springs 14.50to 15.00 

Heavy axle and tire turnings 9.75 to 10.25 

No. 1 locomotive tires 16.75 to 17.25 

Per Net Ton 
Steel angle bars 17.00 to 17.50 
Steel car axles 17.25 to 17.75 
Iron car axles 20.50to 21.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 17.50to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.75 to 11.25 
No, 2 railroad wrought 11.00to 11.50 
Cast iron borings 8.75 to 9.26 
No. 1 busheling 9.75 to 10.25 
No. 1 railroad cast 14.25 to 14.75 

No. 1 machinery cast 16.00 to 16.50 

Railroad malleable 12.00to 12.60 

Machine shop turnings 6.25to 6.75 

Pundled sheets 7.50 to 8.00 


Youngstown 


Coal Strike Looming as a Factor and Op- 
erations Well Sustained 


YouNGsTowNn, March 1.—The possibility of a coal 
miners’ strike one month hence looms as perhaps the 
most important influence affecting the iron and steel 
situation at this time. One major independent in- 
terest has declined to open its books for second quarter 
as yet, because of the uncertainties arising from the 
probable strike development. In the meantime, pro- 
ducers have amply fortified themselves in building up 
coal reserves, supplies ranging from 60 to 90 days’ re- 
quirements. There is a feeling in well-informed quar- 
ters that the strike, if it materializes, may last four 
to five months or longer, bringing attendant disorders 
to industries dependent upon coal for their operation. 
While the coal mines operated by some of the steel 
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companies in the Youngstown district are on an open 
shop basis, it is expected they will suspend production 
in event of a general strike among the miners. 

Companies without adequate coal storage facilities 
are encountering the usual difficulties in handling extra 
large supplies, owing to their lack of such storage ac- 
commodation. One large interest, with unusually 
heavy supplies, reports that a number of fires have 
broken out in its coal piles, causing considerable loss 
before they were extinguished. Due to exposure to the 
elements, there is also appreciable depreciation in heat 
values. 

Steel production in this area continues at an 80 
per cent average, with 42 of 53 independent open- 
hearth furnaces melting and 113 of 127 Valley sheet 
mills under power. During February, the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. blew out two blast furnaces in its 
Eastern division, and expected partly to offset this 
iron loss by the resumption of a stack in its Brier Hill 
group. The resumption of this furnace has been de- 
layed, however, because of the anticipated coal strike. 


Plans for 240-Ton Open-Hearth Furnaces 


In planning the enlargement of its open-hearth steel 
plant, the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, is considering 
installation of two 240-ton open-hearth furnaces, in- 
stead of four 100-ton furnaces, as originally planned. 
It is claimed the larger types are more economical in 
operation. Upon the completion in May of a wide 
strip mill unit, now being installed, the Trumbull com- 
pany expects to increase its monthly production of 
rolled steel to 60,000 tons, against an average of 40,000 
tons produced per month in 1926. This expansion will 
also involve increased steel supply. The Trumbull 
company now has eight open-hearth furnaces, with a 
yearly capacity for producing 650,000 tons of ingots, 
which it is planned to increase to 1,000,000 tons. An 
eighth open-hearth furnace was added about two years 
ago and at that time foundations were laid for a ninth 
unit. 

The leading independent interest reports that while 
production and shipments for January and February 
are running ahead of the last quarter of 1926, they are 
below the figures for the first two months of last year. 

Merchant bar mills at Youngstown are active at a 
65 per cent rate. The Newton Steel Co. has moved to 
a capacity basis, operating all of its 20 mills at New- 
ton Falls in Trumbull county. 


Toronto 


Scrap Prices Decline—Pig Iron Buying 
Confined to Small Lots 


TORONTO, ONT., March 1.—Generally speaking, in- 
terest in the Canadian pig iron market is lagging. 
The bulk of current business is confined to lots rang- 
ing from 50 to 200 tons for spot delivery. Buying for 
second quarter is not active, and in most cases blast 
furnace representatives do not appear to be pushing 
sales. Canadian pig iron prices are firm as follows: 

Toronto 
Per Gross Ton 


MO. 3 Sowuneary, Gi. SBS WS Baes <decedecs $24.80 

No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......... 24.30 

Se ae ere ee 24.80 
Montreal 

No. 1 foundry, sil. 3.25 to 2.75.......... 27.00 

No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......... 26.50 

EEE re pn ee eee 27.00 


Old Material.—Contrary to predictions made earlier 
in the year iron and steel scrap prices have fallen into 
a slump, with reductions of from 50c. to $2 per ton 
reported. Steel turnings, heavy axle turnings and 
heavy melting steel each dropped 50c. per gross ton; 
and machine shop turnings declined from $8.50 to $7 
per gross ton. The price offered by dealers for boiler 
plate is down from $10 to $8 per gross ton, and stan- 
dard carwheels were reduced $1 per net ton, with deal- 
ers now offering $14 for that commodity. In the Mon- 
treal district, dealers’ buying prices show reductions 
of 50c. per gross ton on heavy melting steel and boiler 
plate. The current demand for old material is practi- 





1927 
cally at a standstill. Those consumers who ha... ,., 
tracted for this quarter’s needs are orderiny rs 
contract, which results in a steady movemen: a 
terial. New business, however, is dull and contined +> 
small tonnages for the immediate needs of ¢.; co 
No future buying has been reported during ¢} ok 
Price reductions were the direct result of the ant 
state of the market, together with lower quota: a 
pig iron and the softening tendency that ha: ed 


scrap prices in the United States of late. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Toronto M: 
Per Gross Ton 


Steel turnings 


CUFNINGS oie ob disioaeeaee. $8.00 $ 
Machine shop turnings........ 7.00 7 
Wrewmant Oh os 2's es twee dank 6.00 t 
BURERD ‘<0 u'c oun bs oh helo aetans 11.00 1 
Po. 2 weenmet. iat dsnn tow ewes 2 11.00 

Heavy melting steel........... 10.50 g 
Dteel GEOG a’: idk ov tike Maesee 16.00 17 
Axles, wrought iron.......... 18.00 19 
Ee DE bcc tscnentaaeeean 8.00 5 
Heavy axle turnings.......... 8.50 g 
Cast . ROT «0 vdu de amdides ss 8.50 7 

Per Net Ton 

Standard carwheels .......... 14.00 16 
Malleaile MOPED... c2iudncscoen 14.00 14 
Gove PWNS  i5 oVi seh ce ébes esse 10.00 13 
No. 1 machinery cast.......... 16.00 18 


Cincinnati 


Southern Stove Makers Buy Sheets— 
Foundry Coke Down 50c 


CINCINNATI, March 1.—Pig iron buying for second 
quarter delivery has increased substantially, although 
formal inquiries before the trade are light. Northern 
Ohio furnaces are reported to have increased their 
prices 50c. to $1 a ton in this territory, but they con- 
tinue to book the major tonnages sold in western Ohio 
and in Indiana. The Link-Belt Co. has purchased about 
3000 tons of malleable for its Indianapolis plant, while 
the Lavelle Foundry Co., Anderson, Ind., has contracted 
for 1500 to 2000 tons of Northern foundry. The bulk 
of the iron for both of these companies will be supplied 
by Lake Erie producers. 

The report that the Andrews Steel Co., Newport, 
Ky., is in the market for 30,000 to 40,000 tons of basic 
is erroneous, officers of the company emphatically deny- 
ing that the purchase of iron is contemplated. South- 
ern Ohio furnace interests have booked only a few 
small lots of iron, and whether they would quote as low 
as $19, base furnace, on a sizable inquiry is not known. 
Southern iron remains at $18, base furnace, but sales 
north of the Ohio River have been meager. 


Based on freight rates of $3.69 from Birminghan 
and $1.89 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat! 


Alabama fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 


(base) ...=+4se eens $21.69 
Alabama fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75... 22.19 
Tennessee fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 21 69 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 30 39 
So. Ohio fdy.. sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 20.89 
So. Ohio malleable..........+++- $20.64 to 21.89 


Finished Material—As a result of an upward trend 
in specifications and orders during the past two weeks, 
February has turned out to be a fairly good month 


w 111 HPL SHARES AT EOE 16FRPEU TUE UUPPRONEE OREN TURENOE NOMEN ADO gd AER RARAR ARPES TRTSNE PNET ETRNT aT -" 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati 


Base per Lb 
Plates and structural shapes. ... $.S8e 
Bars, mild steel or iron.......-- 3.30c 
Reinforcing bars .......-+.+++: 3.30 
BIOORS oc cs cock eeeeneteceneenee 4.00c. to 4.29¢ 
BORER .cccccccsnedsaueeaees 95 
Cold-finished rounds and hexagons 3.85¢ 
Squares ....sceesessesecses ; ane 
Open-hearth spring steel........ 4.75c. to 5.00c 
No. 24 black sheetS........++-++ 4.0% 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets... .. 3.6% 
No. 24 galvanized sheets........ 4.90¢ 
Structural rivets .........ese005 3.79¢- 
Guaall rivets és '.s.. keke cca wees 65 per cent off lis 
No. 9 annealed wire, per 100 Ib.....----+-- $3 s 
Common wire nails, base per eg: eseee-e- 3.99 
Cement coated nails, base per 100 Ib. keg.- 2 1s 
Chain, per 100 Ib. ....... scence cressenrr® 1.08 
Net per 100 Ft 
Lap welded steel boiler tubes, 2-in...---- 2 a 
ED. 20600 seins e tena aamen ere? 5.0 
Seamless steel boiler tubes, 2-in....----- a Se 
a + sccseuceuk anne Ch oaeenws 


ETT ote TU rey bORPRNNeHNNEREROEDY 
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sales standpoint, and business is expected to 
| considerably during March. There have been 
-her recessions in prices, and there is a gradual 
-ement of the demand from many consuming in- 
s. Stove manufacturers in the South have pur- 
| sheets to fill their requirements over the next 
, six weeks, and inquiries for galvanized sheets 
the roofing trade are looked upon as forecasting 
buying in March and April. Agricultural imple- 
manufacturers have been specifying against con- 
at a fairly satisfactory rate. Production of 
; is going ahead on a full schedule. One company 
is district is operating all of its mills at capacity, 
nother concern is on a basis close to 90 per cent. 
ers from automobile makers in the Detroit district 
responsible in large part for the heavy operating 
crams of producers in this territory. Electrical 
ts, which have been quiet, are moving in better 
ime. Quotations on galvanized sheets run from 
to 3.75e., base Pittsburgh, with several Eastern 
kers holding to the latter figure. Black sheets are 
ing at 2.80c. to 2.90¢., base Pittsburgh, and blue an- 
iled at 2.20c., base Pittsburgh. Bar bookings at 
vc., base Pittsburgh, have been moderate. Common 
e nails are being delivered to local warehouses by 
Ironton, Ohio, producer at $2.72 per keg, and at 
t one Eastern seller is understood to be meeting 
price. Other mills are adhering to $2.55, base 
ttsburgh. Sales of cold-rolled steel have improved 
nsiderably in the past few weeks. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Sales are confined to small ton- 
ges, and no jobs of consequence are before the trade. 
leanwhile new billet bars nominally are quoted at 
\0c., base Pittsburgh, and rail steel bars at 1.80c., 
se mill. 

Warehouse Business.—The ability of mills to make 
rompt delivery on practically all products has had a 
lepressing effect upon the jobbing business, with the 

result that the volume of sales in February was some- 
what light. Demand for plates has been good, and or- 
lers from machine tool builders for cold-rolled steel 
have held up fairly well. Prices are steady and un- 
hanged. 

Old Material.—The Portsmouth, Ohio, works of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation has purchased a round 
‘tonnage of heavy melting steel at a delivered price of 
‘15.15, a reduction of 50c. a ton from the previous 
evel. Mills in this district are operating at a high 
ate and therefore are accepting a liberal amount of 
aterial on contract. Dealers’ buying prices are the 
ime as a week ago. The Big Four has a list of about 
1000 tons closing today. 


bes quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
nnati: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $12.50 to $13.00 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 12.50to 13.00 
SRert FORD aod stn camer scons 17.50 to 18.00 
een Ue DRE 2 < oviscs un kvekaete 26.50to 27.00 
Ralls Ger relies. oi. 60is eek eees 14.00to 14.50 
Old envwheete.« 0s pan ccdscatnen< 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires.......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural malleable ......... 13.50 to 14.00 
Loose sheet clippings........... 8.50to 9.00 
Champion bundled sheets....... 9.50 to 10.00 
Per Net Ton 

Cast iron borings. ...........+.- 8.00to 8.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..........- 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 railroad cast. ........+++. 13.00 to 13.50 
ISOM QED is s00cnsceeabebnas +on 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 9.00to 9.50 
Pipes O00 MOGs. oy csi een ieiecven 7.50 to 8.00 
No. 1 bepieetiee..» avua sins 4eeen 9.00to 9.50 
Mixed busheling ............00+. 6.00to 6.50 
BDuret OO 2: <écnieevundesiaees TOOto 7.50 
Stove plete. sis swetdawernease ce 9.00to 9%. 


Brake GROGD 2 éoivsbsonsewes ¥s 


Coke.—The Ashland By-Product Coke Co., Ash- 
‘and, Ky., and the Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, have 
reduced by-product foundry coke 50c. a ton to $7.50 
per net ton, f.o.b. ovens, thereby meeting the quota- 
‘ions of the Portsmouth By-Product Coke Co. Domes- 

grades, however, remain unchanged, No. 2 nut 

ringing $5.50 at ovens, and egg and walnut, $6. In 
Michigan, by-product foundry continues at $10.50, De- 
‘roit ovens, for outside delivery and at $11.25, deliv- 
red, in Detroit. By-product coke companies are now 
n the midst of their annual campaign to secure con- 
‘racts for the year beginning April 1. Competition be- 
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tween sellers during this drive has brought out a price 
of $5, ovens, on approximately 6000 tons for the Ko- 
komo Steel & Wire Co., Kokomo, Ind., that figure to 
apply on the year’s specifications. Consumers in this 
territory are guarding against the exigencies of a coal 
strike and are stocking beehive coke in ample quanti- 


ties, New River foundry grades are firm at $7.50, 
ovens, and foundry coke from the Wise County district 
is selling at $5 to $5.50, ovens. Wise County furnace 
coke is quoted at $4.25 to $4.50, ovens, although one 
producer has sold 500 tons to a large local company 
at $3.75. 


Based on freight rates of $2.14 from Ashland, 
Ky., and $2.59 from Wise County ovens and New 
River ovens, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: Wise County 
foundry, $7.59 to $8.09; New River foundry, $10.09 
to $10.59; by-product foundry, $9.52 to $9.64 


Boston 
Pig Iron Market Still Active—Foundries 
Stock Coke 


Boston, March 1.—Pig iron buying in New Eng- 
iand during the last week in February was heavier 
than generally anticipated. It embraced the rounding 
out of purchases by the H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, 
Mass.; one 2000-ton and four 1000-ton lots of No. 2X 
and No. 1X; and numerous lots ranging from 600 tons 
down to carloads. Aside from the H. B. Smith Co. 
purchase little No. 2 plain iron was involved, and Buf- 
falo and east-of-Buffalo furnaces took most of the busi- 
ness. Sales of these irons were made on a delivered 


- basis equivalent to $16.50 a ton, base Buffalo, and a 


Virginia furnace in the process of liquidation made 
some exceptionally low quotations. During the past 
few days prices have been firmer. Two Buffalo dis- 
trict steel mills have advanced $1 to $18, base, making 
three companies now quoting that price. Furnaces east 
of Buffalo are said to be following the Buffalo price 


trend. 


We quote delivered prices per gross ton to most 
New England points as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia, and $6.91 to $8.77 from 
Alabama: 


East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... $24.15 to $24.65 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 24.65to 25.16 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 21.91 to 22.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 21.91 to 22.91 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 26.92to 27.42 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 27.42to 27.92 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 24.91 to 26.77 
Alabama, sil, 2.25 to 2.75........ 25.41 to 27.27 


Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. announce that by-product foun- 
dry coke on contracts for March will be $12.50 a ton de- 
livered, within a freight rate zone of $3.10. That price 
is the same as made by these ovens in February. Dur- 
ing the last week or 10 days foundries have specified 
rather freely against first half contracts for deliveries 
in March. With the possibility of a coal strike a month 
ahead, foundries are stocking up with coke as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lynn, Mass., has awarded 250 tons 
of 6-in. and 8-in. pipe to the Warren Foundry & Pipe 








ee a ee ee oe ee 
Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Boston 
Base per Lb. 
Soft steel bars and small shapes........ 3.2665c. 
Winte, et-TONOe 4c ccnenc cee cesesseeees 4.15c. 
Reinforcing bars ...........-.. 3.265. to 3.54. 
Iron bars— 
eee. «i. o icncghanetwetnuee .. 3.266e. 
Best refined ....... S eente tal .. 4.40e. 
Norway, rounds ...... oa cévnss 
Norway, squares and flats............++-. 7.10¢. 
Structural shapes— 
Angles and beams .........6ssses- 3.365c. 
Ta ad cab eeehuneRasws .365c. 
SOG s+ cous vbcdecsecoUretieeehicunnx 3.466c. 
NS So on ah ieee 3.365c. 
Spring steel— 
Open-hearth 5.00c. to 10.00c. 
GREGES. 4s covvecics hes (ae 12.00c. 
idy GOOOE in cxivnnee hevebsay 4.50c. to 4.76c. 
Bands . 4.015¢. to 5.00c. 
BESOD- S000) 2 cv ccccvsdsssgevivesct 5.50c. to 6.00c. 
Cold rolled steel— 
Rounds and hexagome ........++..++-. 4.05c. 
mummies Ome TE oo cnc wigs cabsbetnes 4.55c. 
TOS GUM GROG . oc cere cess ewicsewens 6.6c. 
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Co., the second lowest bidder. That foundry also has 

taken 500 tons for Meriden, Conn., and an unspecified 

tonnage covering this year’s requirements for Melrose, 

Mass. Worcester, Mass., has bought 1000 tons of 6-in. 

j and larger pipe from R. D. Wood & Co., and it is re- 

that the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 

dry Co. has taken 700 tons of pipe from Springfield, 

Mass. Bids close Thursday, March 3, for approximate- 

ly 100 tons of 6-in. pipe wanted by Brockton, Mass. 

Prices quoted openly on domestic pipe are: 4-in., $58.10 

a ton, delivered common Boston freight rate points; 6 

$53.10 to $54.10; larger pipe, $52.10 to $53.10. 
fferential is asked on Class A and gas pipe. 


ported 


4 35 d 


Finished Material.—Although not actually higher, 
standard shapes and bars appear firmer at 
90c. per lb., base Pittsburgh. Specifications against 
ontracts are a little freer than heretofore, but new 
ness is coming in slowly. The market for plates is 


' 


et and barely steady at 1.90c. per lb., base Pitts- 
rg Reinforcing bars are moving in limited quan- 
ties, with prices steady 1.90c., base. 


Imports.—During Fe 


ing bruary 12,350 tons of Dutch pig 
vas received at this port. In January, this year, 


+ > 


as received at Boston, while in 


February, 
ist vear, 4061 tons was received and in 


January, two 


ears ago, 8212 tons. The Mystic Iron Works in Feb- 
ry rece 1 6600 tons of Ouenza ore, contrasted with 

Z ns L ore n Januar' 
Old Material.—Ste« irnings are now generally $6 
$6.50 a tor n cars shipping point, 50c. a ton less 
I week ago, and the market for mixed borings and 
y ais S easiel Prices otherwise show little 
The market for blast furnace borings and 
rnings is a little more active, owing to purchases 
against an eastern Pennsylvania steel mill’s order, and 
ment of heavy melting steel out of New Eng- 
ar s a little freer. The market for old material in 


weve! 


remains quiet, 


prices still far apart. 


with buyer’s and sell- 


s ; 
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Buffalo 


Pig Iron Demand Tapers—Mill Opera- 
tions Show Further Improvement 


BUFFALO, March 1.—The pig iron market is quiet, 
most of first half requirements of melters having been 
satisfied in the recent buying wave. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., has put out an inquiry for 
2000 tons of foundry, and the Worthington Pump & 


Warehouse Prices, f.o.b. Buffalo 


Base per Lb 


j r iat ind structura ip. * 40 
' Mild stee bars 30 
; Cold-finished shapes 4.45% 
' Rounds 8.95 
N 24 black sheets 4.30 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets 3.80 
Ne 24 galvanized sheets 
Common wire nails, base per keg 33.9% 
Black wire, base pet a 


i 
: 
: 
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Machinery Corporation wants 700 tons for iff 
plant. The aggregate of other inquiry is s: ur- 
naces are quoting $17.50 to $18, Buffalo. o: ess 
in this district, while $17, Buffalo, has bee: ea 
Eastern business. Two producers are noldi: $12 
base, on district business and are adhering 
the silicon differentials. 
We quote prices per gross ton, f.o.b. B 
follows: 
No. 2 plain fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25. .$17.001 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 17.00 te 
No. 1X foundry, sil. 2.75 to 3.25.. 18.00 t 
Malleable, sil up to 2.25........ 17.00 t 
Basle, -. :0xs teen diab ekis 17.00 t 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 
Finished Material.—Demand for all rolled i 
has improved in the past two weeks, and mills repor 


good business. Bars are strong at 2.165c., Buffalo, fo: 
sizable lots and at 2.265c. for small lots. The same 
prices prevail on shapes, with demand good. Ther 
more activity in the structural fabricating fie! 
awards are being made with dispatch, indicating tha 
builders are desirous of taking advantage of the pric 
situation. The National Biscuit Co. plant to be erectea 
in Buffalo, as previously mentioned in these columns 
will probably require 1509 tons of structural! steel 
stead of £00 as first estimated. 


Old Material.—The market is sentimentally strong: 
because consumption at the mills is steadily increasing 
Dealers who have old orders are finding it difficult 
get material at the prices paid by the mills. Inspe 
tion is rigid, and one mill has changed its sp 
tions. Small sales of malleable and No. 1 cast hav 
been made. Some sales of specialties, angle bars 
short rails have been closed at around $17.50 

We quot 


prices per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffa 


follows 
Heavy melting steel... eves oe) 4.58 to $1 
Selected No. 1 heavy melting steel 15.50to lt 
Low phosphorus ...........++-> 17.50 to 1 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 13.00 to 
CePWeGG. occncuass ‘eeene 16.00 to lf 
Machine shop turnings...... . 9.00 to 
Mixed borings and turnings 11.00to 11 
Cast iron borings..... 11.50t 12 
No. 1 busheling. 14.00 t ‘ 
Stove plate wd 14.50 t 4 
Grate bars ... he 12.00 t ] 
Hand bundled sheets Te 10.50to 1 
Hydraulic compressed sheets 14.00 te ! 
No. 1 machinery cast. 16.00 te 6.2 
Railroad malleable 16.50 t 
Iron axles 24.00t 9 
Steel axles 16.00 t \ 
Drop forge flashings 13.00 t 


Heavier Scrap Offerings at Detroit 


DeTRoiT, March 1.—Tonnages of waste material of 
fered by the largest producers in the district for March 
delivery are as heavy as for any single month’s offer 
ing for the past year. This is due, no doubt, to in 
creased automobile schedules for March in anticipation 
of May sales. In spite of the large tonnage the mar- 
ket shows no signs of weakness, but rather has a firm 
tendency ; 


Heavy melting and shoveling 

steel » a> ere ecieas $13.00 to $1 
Borirges and short turnings ; 8.50 to 
Long turnings 7.50to §& 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.00 to 1 
Automobile cast ...... 17.598 to 18 0 
Hydraulic compressed 11.25to 11 
Stove plate ..... 13.50to 14 
No. 1 busheling 11.00 to 1 
Sheet clippings 8.25 to S 
F lashings - 11.25to 1 





The Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 2% 
been appointed exclusive agent and distributer in 
United States for the Semi-Auto wood miller manu 
factured by Wadkin & Co., Leicester, England. These 
machines were sold by the Oliver company bet re the 
war. They have since been redesigned, one of te *™ 
proved models having been exhibited during the ©°" 
vention of the American Foundrymen’s Associatic! 
Detroit, Sept. 27-Oct. 1, 1926. The Oliver compan 
will carry a stock of the Wadkin machines, cutters #"" 
fittings. 


m™m- 
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FAEKRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


L Total of Awards—Office Building in New 
York Takes 25,000 Tons 


ffice building in New York taking 25,000 tons 
makes up nearly one-third of the week’s total 

70,000 tons of structural steel awards. A 
k church will require 7300 tons, and there are 
r of other sizable awards. New inquiries total 
00 tons, but a good deal of work recently re- 

these columns is still pending. Awards fol- 


rT, Mass., 300 tons for bridge repairs, to Boston 
Works, Inc 


Mass., 300 tons, Central Square Trust Co. build- 
Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 


155 tons, garage for baking company, to an un- 
d fabricator 


Mass., 100 tons, hospital, to Lehigh Structural Steel 


. 
Mass., 150 tons, memorial bui'ding, to New 
d Structural Co 


Mass., 164 tons, mereantile building to New 
d Structural Co 


CONN 130 tons, theater for Colonial Theaters, Inc 


England Structural Co 
CONN 200 tons, building for Connecticut Light & 
Co., to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 


25,000 tons, office building, New York Central 
Park Avenue, Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth 
to MeClintic-Marshall Co 


s00 tons, Park Avenue Baptist Church, River 
Drive ind 122nd Street, to Taylor-Fichter Steel 
uction Co 

600 tons in the following awards as reported 

Structural Steel Board of Trade, Inc.: 30-story 

building, Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street 

iter and office building, Jamaica; poultry terminal 

ding, 1 East 149th Street, and sanitarium, 183rd 
and Loring Place, to George A. Just Co 

Y kK, 1000 tons, apartment building, to Post & McCord 


YorK, 750 tons, Campanile apartment building on East 


second Street, to Hay Foundry & Iron Works 
5500 tons, apartment hotel on West Forty-sixth 
to Harris Structural Steel Co. 


YoRK, 1100 tons, Friedenberg loft building at 264-268 
fortieth Street, to Harris Structural Steel Co 
100 tons, warehouse for Richard Deeves & Son, 
innamed fabricator 
1, Pa., 300 tons, mill building for Stunze Silk Co., 
MecClintic-Marshall Co. 
RSVILLE, Pa., 450 tons, bridge for Reading Railroad 
MecClintic-Marshall Co. 
FLA 1200 tons, causeway; 1000 tons for viaduct 
on, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., and 200 tons for 
spans, to Nashville Bridge Co. 
LLE & NASHVILLE RarLroap, 4000 tons, bridge in 
\labama, to MeClintic-Marshall Co. 
D Ky., 2700 tons, plant extension for American 
ng Mill Co., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 
RGH 120 tons, MeSorley apartment building, to 
bert Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
SVILLE, OnTI0, 500 tons, American Rolling Mill Co. plant 
sion, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works. 
otis, 250 tons, Shortridge Hotel, to Indiana Bridge 


12 tons, buildings in Gage Park, to New City 
Works, Chicago. 


100 tons, Cook County jail, to MeClintic-Mar- 


BURLINGTON & Quincy RAILROAD, 900 tons, bridges, 
\merican Bridge Co. and Omaha Bridge Co. 
* Wisconsin, 310 tons, 6 State highway bridges, 
named bidder. 
VE B&B. C., 800 tons, bridge over South Thompson 
Kamloops, B. C., for the Canadian National 
ways, to an unnamed fabricator. 
Wasn., 172 tons, Rhodes department store, to 
ce Bridge & Structural Steel Co 
Ore., 600 tons, building for the Portland Gas & 
a to Poole & MeGonigle, Portland. 
275 tons, warehouse for Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
ole & MeGonigle. 
CaL., 1400 tons, La Casa Grande apartments, 
1 and Grand Avenues, to Pacific Coast Engineering 
Vakland, 
se, CaL., 400 tons, Medico-Dental Building, to Dyer 
hers, San Francisco. 
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San FRANCISCO, 150 tons, apartment building on Hay Street, 
to Dyer Brothers 

SAN Francisco, 800 tons, plates for boiler work for the 
Southern Pacific Co., to an Eastern mill 

Los ANGELES, 400 tons, transmission towers for the city, 
to Pacific Coast Steel Co 

Los ANGELES, 2300 tons, club building, to Union Iron Works 

HONOLULU, 135 tons, sugar mill on the Hutchinson planta- 
tion, to an unnamed fabricator 

HONOLULI 250 tons, Honolulu Stadium, to Honolulu Iron 
Works 

tOCHESTER, N. Y., 195 tons, building for Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Corporation, to MeClintic-Marshall Co 

RocuHEsTer, 900 toms, factory for Stromberg-Carlson Mfg 
Co., to Genesee Bridge Co 

CuicaGco, 3500 tons, Mercantile Exchange Building, to Ameri- 
an Bridge Co 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 

lowing: 

Boston, 480 tons, mezzanine floors W. F. Schafft & Sons 
Corporation 

Mrurorp, Mass., 200 tons, theater 

New York, 700 tons, route 78, section 6C of New York 
subways; bids close March 4 

New York, 450 tons, garage in Bronx borough 

New York, 1800 tons, building for Central Savings Bank at 
Broadway and Seventy-third Street 


New York, 500 tons, elevated roadway over Depew Place 
east of Grand Central Terminal 

BROOKLYN 150 tons, recreation pier at Atlantic Avenue 

ELIZABETH i. a 00 tons, building for lLidgerwood Mfg 
Co 


CAMDEN, N. J 100 tons, store building 

BRIGANTINE Beacnu, N. J., 300 tons, golf club building 

Mipp.erown, N. Y., 250 tons, Memorial Hospital 

CLEVELAND, 2000 tons, clubhouse for the Cleveland Club 

OAKLAND, Cal 1500 tons, 48-in. to 56-in. pipe line for Hast 
Bay Municipal Utility District; bids to be called soon 

OAKLAND ‘75 tons Elmhurst Telephone Exchange bids 
postponed for about one month 


San Francisco, 300 tons, Arena de Plaza 
PORTLAND, Org, tonnage unstated, plate work for the Union 
Ol Co bids to be called soon 


PORTLAND, 1609 tons for a warehouse 

Karmvuxki, T. H., tonnage unstated, pumping station. bids 
to be called soon 

BurRLINGTON, N. J., 500 tons, bascule bridge to be built by 
Burlington County 

CamMovpEN, N. J 175 tons, three State highway bridges 

WATSONTOWN, Pa., 1400 tons, highway bridge to be built by 
Northumberland County 

LLEWELLYN. Pa., 300 tons, Reading Railroad bridge. 


New Trade Publications 


Ferging Hammers.—Nazel Engineering & Machine 
Works, 4045 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia Bulletin, 
entitled “Cutting Forging Costs” which shows company’s 
hammer at work in various lines of industry Also the 
Nazel Hammer Book, dealing with air driven forging 
hammers, and the Neilson Performance Surveys, pre- 
senting statistics on the use of these tools 


Speed Reducers.—Boston Gear Works, Inc., Norfolk 


Downs, Mass tooklet dealing with standardized speed 
reducers from 1 to 25 hp., and up to a 400 to 1 ratio 
Specifications are included and various descriptive 


details 


Electrical Appliances.—Lenjamin Electric Mfe. Co. 
Chicago Benjamin Reflector, recently established as a 
house organ of the company Of particular interest is a 
description of the Crysteel refrigerator cabinet for me- 
chanical refrigeration 


Centrifugal Air Compressers.—Ceneral Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. ¥ GEA-528 listing typical Installations, 
applications, construction details and operating charac- 
teristics of the company's small, multi-stage centrifugal 
air compressor 


Check Vaives.—Smolensky Valve Co., Ine., Cleveland. 
Leaflet illustrating installations of the company’s noise- 
less flanged check valves on various types of centrifugal 


pumps. Bulletin 2, providing details of construction of 
the same products with a number of charts and diagrams. 


Compensators.—General Electric Co. Schenectady, 
N. ¥. GEA-570 devoted to the company’s hand starting 
compensators of the dead front cabinet type for use 
on two- and three-phase squirrel cage induction motors. 
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The Lake copper, New York.;.. 18.56, 13.50 13.37% 18.37% 13.25 13 25 
Week's Electrolytic copper, N. Y.*.. 13.12% 13.00 13.00 3.00 12.87% 12.87 
Selnee Straits tin, spot, New York. 69.62% 70.50 4's 70.95 70.37% 69.7: 
c Lead, New York cooeue ae 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.40 7.4 
Lead, St. Louis 732% 132% +s 7.30 7.30 7.3 
Zinc, New York 7.17% 7 1g .20 7.20 7.17 7.17 
Cents a Pound Zinc, St. Louis 6.82% 6.87% 6.85 6.85 682i 6.82 
or saguwenets 
Early Delivery * Refine ry quotation; delivered price 4c. higher 
New YorK, March 1.—<Activity in the mar- to slow discharge of the metal from steam. Tin j 
kets continues only moderate. Prices of copper stock and landing on Feb. 28 was 2484 tor whict 
have advanced quite steadily, but domestic buy- 1905 tons was landing, being correspondiny|y lar 
ng has been light.. The high level of tin prices Data as to the world’s visible supplies ' vet 
has continued with sales in fair volume. Very available, but estimates in London placed th reas: 
little changes in prices or activity are noted in from 1125 to 1220 tons for the month. Shipmen 
the lead market. The zinc market has continued from the Straits for the month are estimat: 4301 
firm with demand moderate. tons, a low total. These facts explain in part igh 
Copper.—There has been a steady increase in prices prices prevailing lately. In London today there wa: 
the last week. due more to foreign buying than to de- decided break in prices, due to the large est e 
ian d from domestic consumers. Purchases from March shipments from the Straits, running gn as 
. = 79 ; iat Q, 
broad have been quite general with England and Ger- 1200 to 7250 tons. Quotations there toda; 
nany the leaders. This condition has been the main- standard, £311 5s.; future standard, £299 a 
5 . . : PE 5 : San — e 
spring in the strength here and is reflected in the sev- Straits, £323 5s. The Singapore price today was £ 
eral advances made by Copper Exporters, Inc., the last 10s. The total arrivals for February were 5145 t 
being effective today, at 13.65c., cif. Hamburg. A and the quantity afloat at the end of the month wa: 
week ago this price was 13. 87 ike. Electrolytic copper 4940 tons. Spot Straits tin today was t 
so te ee ’ 04 . . bagel 
' was sold in a limited way yesterday at 13.25c., deliv- 69.62 %c., New York. A fair business was Gor 
ered, but today the market is firm at 13.37%&c., deliv- April delivery at 69.12%c. with some for March at | 
ered. Lake copper is quoted at 13.50c., delivered. Lead.—There have been no features, but al 
Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- has been fairly good with some inquiry for Aj 
per for the month of February, based on daily quota- livery. The leading interest continues to tak: ‘ 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 13.08%c. The average at its contract price at 7.40c., New York, w 
orice of electrolytic copper was 12.69c., refinery, or been maintained for some time. In the outside mar! 
12.94c., delivered. prices are a little stiffer at 7.32%c. to 7.35c., St. Louis 
rye . ' . , “ye lamand fo 
Tin.—Sales the past week were fairly large, con- _ Zine—There has been a fairly heavy demand fo 
sidering the holiday on Feb. 22, the total being esti- zinc for some weeks and large bookings have beer 
mated at 1100 to 1200 tons. Dealers were the principal conducted quietly. There has been very lit ane 
buyers, taking about two-thirds of the total. Deliv- in prices the past week with prime Western quot 
eries into American consumption during February were nominally yesterday at 6.87%c., St. Louis, and » 
5965 tons and were smaller than expected, due partly sales made at 6.85¢. Today, however, the situatior 
a little easier and the quotation is 6.82%4c., St. lL 
Ore prices were advanced another dollar per tor 
Metals from New York Warehouse week to $45. Producers continue the polic y n 
Delivered Prices per Lb. pressing the market. 
T Straits pig 72.50c. to 73.50c Antimony.—Due partly to somewhat aggressiv 
Tin bar 4.50c. to 75.50c 
Cc opper, Lake 14.62 Ke 
Corper, electrolytic 14.37%c - aA 
( ‘opper, casting .-13.87%ec 
Zine lab 7.75¢e. to §8.25c o 
Tee ti oa soon o> Sere Non-Ferrous Rolled Products 
Lead, bar 10 i5e to 11. 2h« : _ ll alle 
Antimony, Asiatic 15 Tbe. to 16 25e Mill prices on bronze, brass and copper procu 
Aluminum No. 1 ingot for remelting (guar- were advanced %c. on Feb. 28. Zine sheets and !eac 
anteed over 99 per cent pure) .29.00c. to 30.00c . ‘ 4 
Babbitt metal, commercial grade .30 00c. to 40.00c full sheets have not changed since Jan. 10 
Solder, % and % . 43.00c. to 44.00c respectively. 
fetals from Cleveland Warehouse List Prices per Lb., f.0.b. Mill 
Delivered Prices per Lb 
Tin, Straits pig . ». 76.50 On Copper and Brass Products, Freight 
Tin, bar ; 78.50¢ 75c. per 100 Lb. Allowed on Shipment 
Copper, Lake .14.00« of 500 Lb. or Over 
Copper, electrolytic 14.00c Sheets— 
Copper, casting 13.25« High brags «........2+--+ 1s 
Zinc, slab . - 8.2¢ Copper, hot rolled...........-- 22 
Lead, American pig 8.25c. ZAMG oc hasoveriuninded aeesusesees* 11 
Antimony, Asiatic 20.50c Lead (full sheets)......- 11.00c. to 11 
Lead, bar 10.00c c 1 Tub 
Babbitt metal, medium grade 20.75c , — ess uves— : 
Babbitt metal, high grade .79.75¢ High Drage ...-sseseessss . 
Solder, % and %...... .44.50¢ CORMER oc chan a vee eee cnaes ee 24 
Rods— 
Rolled Metals from New York or Cleveland Warehouse High QrOSS << osi.sucedsetvn-- 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb Naval brags ..ci seeders 
Sheets W ire— 
High aanes a5 18.37 4c. to 19.12 Wee CopPe® cc cicsssvcesctues 
Copper, hot rolle .22.00c. to 23.00 High brass . gs tis steminsgen <> 8 
Copper, cold rolled, 14 oz ‘and heavier, . * a — “95 ‘ 
24.25c. to 25.25¢ Copper im Rolls.........00+s0+5+* + 
Seamless Tubes Brazed Brass Tubing.........+«+-> 
; Brass 23.25c. to 24.25 Aluminum Products in Ton Lets 


: Copper > 
' 


to 25.00c 


to 27.12 %c 


.24.00¢ 
. 26.12 %e. 


Brazed Brass Tubes 


' Brass 


Rods . ae -15.874ec to 16.87 tex 
From New York Warehouse 
Delivered Prices, Base per Lb 
Zine sheets (No. 9), casks -12.75c. to 13.00 
Zinc sheets, open.........-- 13.25c. to 13.56 
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METAL MARKETS 


Mar.1 Feb. 28 Feb. 26 Feb. 25 Feb. 24 Feb 


The carload freight rate is allowed 


nations east of the Mississippi River on< 





allowed to St. Louis on shipments to des 


tions west of that river. 

Sheets, 0 to 10 gage, 3 to 30 in. wide 
Tahes, DOGS: soc iv ccueGsstaeesvpecee 
Machine rods 


Se TITRE: 
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oo maeotm 


led Metals, f.o.b. Chicago Warehouse 


s Cover Fraeem to Customers’ Doors in 


ity its) 
Base per Lb 

DPFABB .cccecesCosssevtesesessscs 18 Ke. 
per, hot rome. . .csscsessscnasaeen 21.75c. 
r, cold rolled, 14 oz. and eve ae 
ce ccce deepened: wens fae ae .00c. 
rd, WiGe 200+ sehnss b6hbee tenees 10.25c. 

ss Tubesa— 
iss ccocees es eeseeeseseseteesecesesese 23.00c 
DPCP .cccccvecccsasecdeesesessoeses 23.75c. 
ed Brase TMB dvcdocchedevscwnss 26 Kee. 
9 Rods «ccc cccnmese eben eee eeanet 15 %c. 
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by one or two importers, prices were easier 
iinese metal quoted at 13.50c., New York, duty 
r spot and 13c. for futures. 


\ickel—Wholesale lots of ingot nickel are quoted 
with shot nickel at 36c. and electrolytic nickel 
per Ib. 

\luminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 

ted at 26c. per lb., delivered. 


Non-Ferrous Metals at Chicago 


[aRcH 1—This market is showing greater activity 
rices have advanced. Old metals are sluggish and 
tations are nominal. 
\Ve quote in carload lots: Lake copper, 13.50c.; tin, 
12 ; lead, 7.49¢.; zine, 6.90c.; in less than carload 
intimony, 15.50c. On old metals we quote copper 
vire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 10.25c.; copper 
ttoms, 9e.; red brass, 9c.; yellow brass, 7.25c.; lead 
pipe, 6.25¢.; zime, 4.25¢.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tin foil, 
13.50c.; block tin, 52c.; aluminum, 15c.; all being deal- 
rs’ prices for less than carload lots. 


Philadelphia Iron and Steel Market 
(Concluded from page 677) 


s year. Some of this business was for shipment this 
onth, but a good deal of it will run over into second 
iarter. Sheet prices are steadier, but are no higher. 

sheets range from 2.75c. to 2.80c., Pittsburgh; 
nized from 3.60c. to 3.70c., and blue annealed 
eing more closely held at 2.20¢., although an oc- 
nal quotation of 2.15¢. is being made. 


imports.—Last week’s receipts of steel and allied 
icts from abroad were as follows: Manganese ore 
British East Africa, 1500 tons; chrome ore from 
‘uguese East Africa, 5350 tons; ferrosilicon from 
any, 100 tons; steel angles from the Netherlands, 
ns; steel bars from the Netherlands, 31 tons; 
tural steel from Belgium, 145 tons; steel bands 
Belgium, 35 tons; steel tubes from Belgium, 5 


Puddling Wage Rate Reduced 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 1.—Puddlers’ tonnage rates 
ne 25¢. per ton to $11.13 for March and April, and 
hers are reduced 2% per cent, following the bi- 

nthly settlement today. Examination of sales sheets 
led a decline of $1 per ton on bar iron, on ship- 
ts for 60 days ended Feb. 28, as compared with 
age price on shipments for the preceding 60-day 
d. The average today was disclosed at 1.95c. per 
‘gainst average of 2c. two months ago. 


Pig Iron Rates Upheld 


'Y ASHINGTON, March 1.—The rate of $2.90 per ton 
£ iron from Indiana Harbor, Ind., and South 
‘go, Ill., to Holland, Mich., and the rate of $3.65 
n on pig iron from Port Henry, N. Y., to Water- 
Conn., are not unreasonable, according to pro- 


reports announced today by the Interstate Com- 
Commission, 
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Old Metals, Per Pound, New York 


The buying prices represent what large dealers 
are paying for miscellaneous lots from the smalier 
accumulators, and the selling prices are those 
charged consumers after the metal has been proper- 
ly prepared for their uses. 





Dealers’ Dealers’ 
Buying Selling 


Prices Prices 
Copper, heavy crucible..... 11.250, 12.75c. 
Copper, heavy and wire.... 11.00c. 12.00c. 
Copper, light and bottoms... 9$.25c. 11.00c, 
UU, MENUS 6.046 6-06 dapecce 7.00c. 8.50c. 
S|. aA = 7.50c. 
Heavy machine composition. 8.50c. 10.00c. 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings.  17.75c. 8.625c. 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 

COUR CPM Nace cece 8.00c 9.00c. 
A, are re 6.25. 6.The. 
Ps DS ch wkahwade 0a be 4.25e. 5.00c. 
WUE, Sth dcthaae 6 oe ceceeks 3.75c. 4.25c. 
Sheet aluminum .......... 15°00c. 17.00. 
Cast aluminum ............ 15.00c. 17.00c, 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 


Week’s Orders Total About 2100 Cars—Several 
Orders for Repair Parts 





Several orders from railroads and a coal company 
make a total of about 2100 freight cars bought within 
the week. Railroads have also been buying under- 
frames and superstructures in a way to indicate that 
considerable repair work is to be undertaken in rail- 
road companies’ own shops. The Norfolk & Western 
is inquiring for 1000 steel car bodies. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford has ordered 10 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Co. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has ordered 301 bal- 
last cars from the Rodger Ballast Car Co., which will be 
built in the shops of the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Bangor & Aroostook has ordered 100 steel under 
frames and superstructures from the Standard Steel Car Co 

The Chicago & North Western has contracted with the 
Iilinois Car & Mfg. Co. for 650 steel underframes and super- 
structures and with the Siems-Sternbel Co. for 685. 

The Northern Pacific has given an order to the Ryan 
Car Co. for 300 general service gondola cars. 

Swift & Co., packers, have ordered 300 steel underframes 
for refrigerator cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Atlantic Coast Line has ordered 50 steel under- 
frames from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 

The Norfolk & Western is inquiring for 1000 57%-ton 
steel hopper car bodies. 


The Ebensburg Coal Co. has placed an order for 600 mine 
cars with the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
The Stonega Coal & Coke Co. has ordered 450 coal cars 


from the American Car & Foundry Co., 450 from the Watt 
Car & Wheel Co. and 100 from the Enterprise Wheel & Car 
Corporation. 

The Lehigh & Hudson River has placed 2 locomotives 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Great Northern has purchased 300 gondola cars 
from the Ryan Car Co. 

The Pere Marquette is asking for prices on 1000 box 
ear underframes 

The Santa Fe is inquiring for 150 caboose cars. 

The Southern Pacific has entered the market for 75 
passenger cars. 

The Canadian National Railways have placed orders for 
20 locomotives each with the Canadian Locomotive Works, 
Kingston, Ont., and the Montreal Locomotive Works; 14 
locomotives each will be built by the American Locomotive 
Co. and the Lima Locomotive Works for its Grand Trunk 
Western lines and the Central Vermont Railway. The 
Canadian National has also placed 200 refrigerator cars and 
15 snow plows with the Eastern Car Co., Trenton, N. &. 





January production of automobiles in Canada, as 
reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 
11,745 passenger cars and 3631 trucks, compared with 
December output of 6052 passenger cars and 1700 
trucks. Production in January, 1926, was 11,781 pas- 
senger cars and 3698 trucks. 
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Albert J. Davis has resigned as president of the 
Manufacturers and Merchants’ Association of St. 
Louis to become  vice- 
president in charge of 
sales, Scullin Steel Co., St. 
Louis, succeeding George 
L. L. Davis, resigned, ef- 
fective March 1. The for- 
mer Mr. Davis was in the 
investment business until 
November, 1917, when he 
was placed in charge of 
the first United States 
Army Ordnance office in 
St. Louis. In July, 1918, 
he resigned to become 
president of the Em- 
ployers’ Association, an 
organization advocating 
open shop in all indus- 
tries, and since 1921 has 
been president of the 
Manufacturers and Mer- 
A. J. DAVIS chants’ Association. Alvin 

(©. Carpenter, vice-presi- 

dent Bemis Brothers Bag 
Co., has been elected president of the association to 
succeed Mr. Davis, and will assume his new duties on 
March 15. 


Hee ear epae revere 





eciatans 


J. C. Buck, for several years engaged in sales de- 
velopment on tool steels and tools, has been appointed 
a sales engineer in the Chicago office of the Cyclops 
Steel Co., Titusville, Pa. 

William H. Allen, 110 State Street, Boston, has 
been appointed New England manager for the Earle 
Gear & Machine Co., Philadelphia. 

Leroy M. Lewis has been elected president of the 
Central Automatic Sprinkler Co., Philadelphia, to suc- 
ceed the late Louis Lewis. He will also act as assistant 
treasurer. Other new officers elected are E. O. Lewis, 
vice-president; Charles Christos, treasurer, and R. G. 
Wheeler, secretary. These men, together with E. E. 
Zimmerman, make up the company’s new board of di- 
rectors. 


Charles T. Spinning has left the Graham Bolt & 
Nut Co., Pittsburgh, to engage in business on his own 
account. He is located at 2101 Wharton Street, Pitts- 
burgh, and will represent the Neely Nut & Bolt Co., 
the Pittsburgh Rivet Co., the Coover Railroad Track 
Brace Co., and the Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 

S. P. Broome has been appointed eastern district 
manager of sales Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., and 
will be in charge of the Philadelphia and New York 
district sales offices, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


W. H. Smith has been elected president and treas- 
urer of the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland, to 
succeed the late W. M. Pattison. Mr. Smith was one 
of the organizers of the company in 1897 and had 
been its vice-president since that time. C. E. McCombs 
has been elected vice-president, A. C. Vaughan, secre- 
tary, and C. E. Pattison, second vice-president. 

H. R. Eicher, sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager Duro Pump Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager for the company. He 
has been associated with the company four years and 
in addition to his new duties will continue as head 
of the sales promotion and advertising departments 
in an advisory capacity. 

H. V. Nye, engineer in charge of the Reyvyrolle 
switchgear department, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Mil- 





1927 
waukee, was the principal speaker at the february 
dinner meeting of the Engineers’ Society of \\ ikee 

Carl P. Dennett, managing director Griffin Whee) 
Co., has been made a director of the Joh; eck 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston. He is = 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce ; di 
rector of the First National Bank of that cit: f 

Henry S. Chafee, Builders Iron Foundry, P lence 
has been nominated for the presidency of the Acco. 


ciated Alumni of Brown University. He is 
of the New England Foundrymen’s Associatio) 

Emmett B. Moseley, superintendent Hartford Serey 
Machine Co., Hartford, Conn., has been mac: works 
manager Welker-Hoops Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn, 
For many years he was associated with the By; roughs 
Adding Machine Co. 

H. A. Call has been appointed Midwestern represey 
tative of the Copper and Brass Research Association 
25 Broadway, New York, and will establish a branct 
office for the organization in St. Louis. 

A. S. Kurtz, associated for the last 26 years with 
the Milton Mfg. Co., Milton, Pa., and more recently 
district sales manager for the company in the Easter: 
States, was tendered a testimonial dinner by business 
and personal friends on Feb. 17 at the Machinery Clut 
New York. 


Paul M. Mueller, formerly associated with the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., is now manager of the 
lock division, Hartford Screw Machine Co., Hartford 

William DeBaufre, chairman of the mechanical en- 
gineering department, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, is on a leave of absence from the university ané 
is acting in a technical advisory capacity for the Inter- 
national Combustion Engineering Corporation, New 
York. 

J. E. Dalrymple, who recently retired as vice-presi 
dent in charge of traffic, Canadian National Railways. 

cstussssssssssssse, vas been elected president 

of the Canadian Coal, 
Ltd., Canadian Cement 
Building, Montreal, a new 
Canadian steam and gas 
coal company which 
affiliated with the North 
American Coal Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland. The Can- 
adian company has been 
operating in a small way 
for six years, but it plans 
considerable expansion, 
and its activities will ex- 
tend from the head of the 
Great Lakes to the Atlan- 
tic. The new president 
entered railroad service 
in 1883 as a junior clerk 
in the treasurer's office of 
the Grand Trunk Railway 
* Co. of Canada, and has 
i been connected with 4 

number of railroads, most- 
ly in Canada, in various capacities. 


suunenaacanannensy 
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J. E. DALRYMPLE 
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Clarence E. Guthridge has been appointed assistant 
general manager of sales for the Oliver Iron & 5tee? 
Corporation, Pittsburgh. He has been associated with 
the company for 28 years, recently as assistant sales 
manager. 


B. Mifflin Hood, president B. Mifflin Hood Brick \° 
Atlanta, Ga., has been elected president of the Amer 
can Ceramic Society for 1927 and 1928. Other nev 
officers are M. C. Booze, Charles Taylor & Sons “°» 
Cincinnati, vice-president; H. B. Henderson, Standard 
Pyrometric Cone Co., Columbus, Ohio, treasure’, and 
Ross C. Purdy, Ohio State University, Columbus, s&- 


retary. In the refractories division L. C. Hewitt, >' 
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hairman; L. J. Trostel, Baltimore, vice-chair- 
&. H. Van Schoick, Ottawa, IIl., secretary. 






| Keiser, until recently president Steel Plate 
Co., Pottstown, Pa., has sold his interests in 
any and has organized the Pottstown Metal 
Co., Ine., Pottstown, of which he is president. 


iiten Johnson, for seven years purchasing 

the Salisbury Axle Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 

ned, effective March 1, and has not yet an- 

his plans. He was formerly purchasing agent 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit, and came 

Salisbury company at the time of its organiza- 

1919. He is president and treasurer of the 

ity Paint & Glass Co. and of the Louis Lucal 
( Inc., both of Jamestown. 


les E. Seott, president Scott-Pierce Motor Co., 

t, has purchased the controlling interest in the 

n Gauge & Tool Co., 6482 Epworth Boulevard, 

He is vice-president and general manager of 

ter company and William F. Spath is president. 

s offices will be maintained at 501 Transporta- 
Building, Detroit. 


rge W. Llewellyn has been appointed district 

anager in Detroit and the State of Michigan 

Seneca Iron & Steel Co., Buffalo, and will be 

ed in Central Motors Building, Detroit. George M. 

rd will continue to be associated with Mr. Llewel- 

the Detroit office. Harry J. Ward, formerly 

d in the Michigan city, has been transferred to 

Toledo, Ohio, and will represent the company in west- 
ern Ohio and Indiana. 


Frank L. Estep, member of the consulting engineer- 
ng firm of Perin & Marshall, New York, returned 
March 2 from a brief trip to Europe. 


Racine Ripley has been placed in charge of the office 
ently opened in the Stephenson Building, Detroit, 
the Chambersburg Engineering Co., Chambersburg, 


William A. Knapp, formerly secretary of the Butler 

Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been elected vice-presi- 

f the company and will have charge of sales and 
ertising. He has been associated with the Butler 
ranization for 17 years. Fred A. Rufi has been 
ted secretary to succeed Mr. Knapp and will have 
irge of purchases. He has been identified with the 
pany for 18 years and was formerly assistant to 
first vice-president. 


S. Black has rejoined the sales and engineering 
of the American Manganese Steel Co., Inc., Chi- 
Heights, Ill., in the capacity of consulting engi- 

A. H. Exton has also returned to the company 
hief engineer. Both men will maintain headquar- 
it Chicago Heights. 


, J. Lowry, metallurgist Hickman, Williams & 
whose headquarters heretofore have been at Chi- 
, has been transferred to the New York office of 
t company. 


ember exports of automobiles are estimated by 

otive Industries at 26 per cent of the total pro- 
of the industry, probably the highest ratio so 

‘tablished. January proportion was not, of course, 
ely high, but there was an actual gain in volume 
exports of the first month of the year. 


) 
‘ 


e Koppers Canaieaiittinag Co., Pittsburgh, will erect 
roduct coke and gas plant for the Brooklyn Union 
., at Brooklyn, calling for 74 Becker type com- 
on coke and gas ovens and 9 Koppers gas pro- 
with coal and coke handling system and equip- 


for recovery of by-products. 
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EpGarR S. ROBINSON, Steel 


Alloy 
Corporation, South Chicago, and a son of Theodore 


vice-president 


W. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of opera- 
tions [Illinois Steel Co., 
died on Feb. 25. He was 
graduated from Harvard 
University in 1914 and 
from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 
1916. He was a commis- 
sioned officer at the Great 
Lakes Training Station, 
Great Lakes, Ill, and a 
lieutenant in charge of 
construction at the New- 
port News, Va., training 
camp during the World 
War. 

FLEMING E. JAMIESON, 
JR., assistant superinten- 
dent 14-in. mill, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion, Woodlawn, Pa., died 

eT ™ Feb. 25. He was a son of 
F. E. Jamieson, manager of orders, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, and had been identified with that 
company since his graduation from Cornell University 
in 1923. 





E. S. ROBINSON 


ALBERT BALL, for nearly 50 years chief engineer 
Claremont, N. H., works, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, and widely known as an inventor of mining and 
quarrying machinery, died Feb. 7 at his home in Clare- 
mont, N. H. He was born at Boylston, Mass., in 1835, 
and first began to develop an inventive aptitude in the 
employ of L. W. Pond at Worcester, Mass. Later he 
became associated with Lamson, Goodnow & Yale, 
Windsor, Vt., machinery manufacturers, and here gave 
his attention to the development of firearms, the most 
noteworthy result of which was the Ball rifle. He came 
to Claremont in 1868 with J. P. Upham & Co., later 
the Claremont plant of the Sullivan company, and was 
associated with the company continuously until his 
retirement in 1914. Among his more important inven- 
tions were diamond core drills for mineral prospecting 
and test boring, direct acting steel channeling machines 
for quarrying, various types of rock drills and drill 
mountings, air driven coal pick machines, quarry bars 
and many other devices not connected with the mining 
industry. Since his retirement Mr. Ball had devoted 
his attention to the making of violins and had developed 
special machinery for the execution of unique wood 
patterns. 

HuGH McLegop, owner of the Porter Machine Co. 
and of the Hampshire Mfg. Co., Hatfield, Mass., died 
at his home in that town Feb. 22. He was born at 
Wine Harbor, N. §., in 1867 and studied mechanical 
engineering at Worcester, Mass. 

Jacos JAMES HOLLowAY, a director and member of 
the executive committee of the Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, Wheeling, W. Va., died Feb. 27 at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. He was born at Bridgeport, Ohio, and was 
graduated from Western Reserve College, Cleveland, 
in 1878. He had been interested in the Wheeling cor- 
poration for a number of years and was also a direc- 
tor of the Wheeling Sanitary Mfg. Co., the Wheeling 
Traction Co., the Wheeling Bridge Co., the Superior 
Tube Co., the Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. and the Fostoria 
Glass Co. 


Total apparent consumption of babbitt metal in 
January, based on reports received by the Department 
of Commerce from 27 firms, was 4,975,552 Ib., as com- 
pared with 4,012,677 Ib. in December and with 5,152,694 
Ib. in January, 1926. 
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BLAST FURNACE CENSUS 


Output in Tons and Values in 1925 vs. 1923— 
Pig Iron and Ferroalloys Covered 


RODUCTION of pig iron in 1925, according to pre- 

liminary statistics of the Bureau of Census, amounted 
to 36,131,136 gross tons, against 39,747,250 gross tons 
in 1923, the last preceding census. Production of 
ferroalloys in blast and electric furnaces for the re- 
spective years aggregated 556,868 tons and 607,947 
tons. Of the 1925 ferroalloy output 259,780 tons was 
ferromanganese, against 259,677 tons in 1923, a differ- 
ence of only 103 tons. Under the new classification of 
pig iron and ferroalloys the Bureau of Census has 
separated the output of the two products. Previously, 
the total output of blast furnaces, including pig iron 
and ferroalloys, was combined, while production of 
ferroalloys by the electrolytic process was shown under 
the census of the Chemical Industry. 

The predominating position of basic iron from a 
point of production is shown in the census figures for 
both 1925 and 1923, the totals being 18,945,109 tons 
and 19,899,179 tons. The output of Bessemer iron, 
taking second rank in production, aggregated 8,935,381 
tons in 1925 and 10,704,994 tons in 1923. 


Value of Products 


Pig iron and ferroalloys in 1925, aggregating 36,- 
688,002 tons, valued at $761,605,465, showed decreases 
of 9.1 per cent and 24.3 per cent, respectively, as com- 
pared with 40,355,197 tons, valued at $1,005,882,578, 
for 1923. The total for 1925 comprised 27,715,651 


oe 


tons, valued at $553,900,949, of pig iron and ferroalloys 





meni en . piieites a — 
Table I—Summary for Blast Furnaces: 1925 and 192: 
Per Cent 
of 
1925 1923 Decrease 
Number of establish- 
ments . ve em 122 169 27.8 
Wage earners (aver- 
age number)(a).. 29,188 36,712 20.5 
Maximum month... Feb. 32,421 June 39,767 
Minimum month... Aug. 26,844 Jan. 31,777 
Per cent of mini- 
mum ... ; 82.8 79.9 
Wages(a) nis ~ee+ $45,312,168 $58,935,384 23.1 
Cost of materials (in- 
cluding fuel).. 617,416,880 827,629,665 25.4 
Value of products 765,286,229 1,007,613,340 24.0 
Value added by manu- 
facture seis --» 147,869,349 179,983,675 17.8 
Horsepower .... iG 1,380,394 1,832,919 24.7 


(a)Statistics for wage earners and wages for 1925 are not 
strictly comparable with those for 1923, for some blast- 
furnace operators included data in 1923 reports (but hot in 
1925) f 


for wage earners engaged in relining blast furnaces. 


Table Il — Products, by Class, Quantity, and Value: 
1925 and 1923 
1925 1923 


Total value . $782,157,7 


795 


5 $1,028,512,425 
Products of the blast furnace in- 

CY: 6c déwiihealee sehen . $765,286,229 $1,007,613,340 
Ferroalloys made in electric fur- 

naces and as secondary prod- 

ucts of zinc smelting industry $16,871,566 $20,899,085 


9 


Pig iron and ferroalloys: 


Gross tons ; ; . 3 


36,688,002 40,355,197 
Value hs sp allie tbe : $761,605,465 $1,005,882,578 
Fo consumption in other 
works under same owner 
ship 
Gross tons ‘ . a's 27,715,651 29,559,662 
Assigned value .. : $553,900,949 $702,344,387 
For sale 
Grease COMM 2... ce eesess ad 8,972,351 10.795.535 
Wee sear cece ohe ns O 8 ied Cane $303.538.191 
Blast furnace gas used as fuel 
for steam and for gas en- 
gines, coal equivalent, gross 
SP ese 9,409,936 9.029.990 
Blast furnace departments, 
arene GOD 4 écisceosecs ; << 1.777.564 41.963,655 
Other departments 
Gross tons sa cteeeseoes 4,632,375 4.066.335 
Assigned value ......... $17,004,317 $17,033,976 
Slag (granulated; slag for roof- 


ing, paving, etc.) re $1,686,881 
All other products, including 
amount received for custom 


a ihbee $1,861,132 $4,251.242 


$1,344,628 
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made in blast furnaces and consumed in st. vorks 
and rolling mills and foundries under the sa, mer. 
ship as the blast furnaces. This amounted ; per 
cent of the total production in 1925, against 7)» per 
cent in 1923. 

Blast furnaces were operated in 1925 by 


lishments, 36 of which were located in Penn: shia 
27 in Ohio, 14 in Alabama, eight in Michigan, | ba 
New York, six in Illinois, four in Tennessee, fo. jp 
Virginia, three in Indiana, three in West Virginia. two 
in Kentucky, two in Minnesota, two in Wisconsin. one 
in Colorado, one in Maryland and one in Utah. Ferro- 


alloys made in electric furnaces and as 
products of the zinc-smelting industry were rted 
by 19 establishments, six of which were located in New 
York, four in Pennsylvania, three in Ohio, one in Ala- 
bama, one in Iowa, one in New Jersey. one in Tennes- 
see, one in Virginia and one in West Virginia. 

In 1923 the blast furnace industry was represented 
by 169 establishments, the decrease to 122 in 1925 
being the net result of a gain of one establishment and 
a loss of 48, of which eight had gone out of business 
prior to the beginning of 1925, and 40 were idle during 
the entire year. 


secondary 
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Table HI—Pig Iron and Ferroalloys, Classified by Grade 
(In Gross Tons) 


Teter: «oa» 0124 ana 36,688,002 10 197 
Baas «<0 00es's oseessnd> cade 18,945,109 i 
DOORONEEE 6540+ ene etna 9,835,381 1,994 
DOG 0 ice cctk s004e eC Reaenes 5,182,279 ; 
NS eee ee ee 1,575,057 2,683 
Low phosphorus ........seeeess 269,822 10,889 
POPS OF Ge wee ccbadeckcicews 233,634 78,682 
White, mottled and miscellaneous 45,357 4,347 
Direct castings made in blast 
SRUMASSEE oc ckeveserviéeosehes 44,497 
PervenayS .cdvcstsesicctnane 556,866 iT ‘ 
Ferromanganese .........+++. 259,780 259,677 


Other ferroalloys . ........+. 297,086 


Table IV—Equipment—Furnaces in Active Establish- 
ments: (a) 1925 and 1923 


(In Gross Tons) 
{No data included for establishments producin: 
alloys by the electric furnace process, nor for zin 


establishments which made ferroalloys as * 
products. ] 





1925 
Completed furnaces at end 
of year: 
Numtne? ach bwisas bears 310 
Daily capacity, tons.... 135,580 
Active during the year: “ 
Number ....seee+++:: . 285 
Daily capacity, tons.... 127,205 
Coke— Sif 
Number .ssncattaces.s is 277 
Daily capacity, tons.... 126,468 
Charcoal— ‘d 
Number. .:5 bck sds bo 04 ‘ 
Daily capacity, tons.... 562 
Other fuel 
UO? <60c eth eb tne a 
Daily capacity, tons.... 175 
Idle during the year:(b) iv 
Numbe?. .<cis8 bids o4ss 25 
Daily capacity, tons.... 8,375 
Coke— 17 
Number «sdebdets<* sae 25 ' 445 
Daily capacity, tons.... 8,375 ' 
Charcoal— 
Number. sii vcodachescs . 
Daily capacity, tons.... 
Banked or out for relining at 
end of year: 
Coke— 
Number... +s +s-ceunad 33 
Daily capacity, tons.... 14,895 
Charcoal— - 
PO sos senha 1 
Daily capacity, tons... . 60 


Other fuel— 
NUMROP « vtacnkaees 
Daily capacity, tons... 
In course of construction at end 
of year (all coke): 
OUNeT . 2. i viendo vaunse 3 
Daily capacity, tons.... 1,250 
New furnaces completed since 
1923 (all coke): 
Number ..o-d.ssensee« e 
Daily capacity, tons.... 1,15 
Abandoned or dismantled since 
1923: 
Number 


Daily capacity, tons.... 1,540 


(a)Includes data for all establishments whi 
one or more furnaces during any part of the year. ine 
(b)Not including data for furnaces in est# eR 
which were idle during the entire year. 
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Continental Export Prices Declining 


German Export Bounties Higher—Poland Asks 2,000,000 Ton Cartel Quota and 


Britain 9,500,000 Tons—Germany May Withdraw 


(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 28. 

Pp" [RON continues quiet with furnaces making 

d deliveries, but consumers not active in pur- 

, Cleveland foundry and forge iron are un- 

nged, but hematite prices are easier for forward 

Sellers are accepting £4 9s. ($21.58) per 

for East Coast, mixed numbers. Foreign ore is 
juliet. 

Finished steel users are pressing for deliveries on 

tracts, especially for shipbuilding material. Steel 

are operating full, wherever possible, but de- 

ries are still in arrears, large makers requiring in 

cases up to 16 weeks on current bookings. Con- 

iently, it is difficult to close business. 

The Clyde shipbuilding output in February was the 

t on record, with only 14 small vessels totaling 
UU tons, 

Tin plate prices are firmer as costs of foreign steel 


German Export Bounties Increased for 
March—Domestic Prices Unchanged 
(By Radio) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 28. 

1 OME ‘Selling prices of the pig iron and the steel 
syndicates for March are unchanged. The Raw 
Steel Syndicate has again increased bounties to ex- 
porting manufacturers, by 5m. ($1.18) per ton for in- 
gots and blooms, 8m. ($1.90) per ton for slabs and by 
-m. (47c.) per ton for heavy sheets. Since November 
the wv on ingots has been increased by 15m. ($3.55) 
per ton, 

The pig iron market is quiet but the domestic 
market for products of the steel syndicate is active, 
xcept in thin gage sheets. 

Foreign trade is quieter, particularly in semi-fin- 
hed products, but there are signs of recovery, bars 

the past few days having slightly advanced in ex- 
port transactions. Steel men in Diisseldorf predict a 
general revival of trade by April. 
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increase, but business generally is quiet. Some fair 
inquiries are in the market, however, including some 
substantial lots for domestic consumers, but few sales 
have as yet been recorded. Prompt and forward tin 
plate is now about 20s. per base box, ($4.85) f.o.b. 
works port. 


Galvanized sheets continue quiet, but makers of No. 
24 gage corrugated sheets, being well booked, are re- 
luctant to grant any further concession. Black sheets 
are inactive. Japanese specification thin sheets have 
been reduced to £14 10s. ($70.82) per ton f.o.b. works 
port. 


Continental markets are firm as a result of the re- 
luctance of most works to enter into future commit- 
ments. Semi-finished products are especially firm and 
supplies are limited. Various makers are awaiting 
official announcement of the distribution of the raw 
steel quota for second quarter, which is expected to be 
announced at the meeting March 4. 


German Cartel Adherence Based 
on French Commercial Treaty 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 8.—Establishment of the 
International Raw Steel Cartel cannot be considered as 
definitely completed until a general Franco-German 
commercial treaty has been signed. This was the con- 
dition upon which the German Ministry of Industry 
sanctioned the entry of Germany into the cartel and, 
under the terms laid down by the ministry, such a 
treaty must be signed before April 1 of this year. The 
treaty must contain such French concessions for the 
importation of German manufactured iron and steel 
products as will compensate German producers for the 
higher prices of materials which the existence of the 
cartel involves. 

Several weeks ago Minister of Industry Luther de- 
clared that this condition must be fulfilled or Ger- 
many will consider herself free to denounce the cartel 
agreement. Not long ago Dr. Bruno Bruehn, prominent 
in the Westphalian steel industry and one of the origi- 
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British and Continental European prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.o.b. makers’ 
works, with American equivalent figured at $4.85 per £ as follows: 


A "R a. f.0.b - £1 68. to£f£l Ts. $6.30 to $6.54 
» Rubio oret.. 1 2 to 1 2% 6.33 to 5.45 
id No. 1 fdy. 4 7% 21.22° 
ind No. 3 fdy. 4 2% 20.00* 
ind No. 4 fdy. 4 1% 19.76* 
ind — ‘forge 4 1 19.64* 
veland Dasic - 8&8 to 3 15% 18.18 to 18.30 
| Coast mixed... 4 9 to 4 10 21.58 to 21.82 
oast hematite 4 8 to 412% 21.34 to 22.43 
60 Ib. and up 7 15 to 8 0 37.58 to 38.80 
ooo wow 7 6 to 7 10 $5.16 to 36.37 
ganese 0 7 
manganese " 71.60 
he awe «e- 15 15 7 
ind tin plate : 16,58 
a vs 6 5 to 6 10 30.31 to 31.52 
», Dam box.. 1 0 to 1 0% 4.85 to 4.91 
eets, Japa- 
specifications 14 10 70.32 
C. per Lb 
8 10 1.84 
A 11 0 toll 10 2.38 to 2.49 
812% to 9 2% 1.86 to 1.98 
7 17% to 8 7% 1.70 to 1.81 - 
ss 2 7 12 to 8 2% 1.65 to 1.76 
Ss %“% to3in. 8&8 § to 8 15 1.78 to 1.89 
= . -oe 10 96 toll 06 2.28 to 2.39 
—_ ss gage 1l 2% toll 7% 2.32 to 2.46 
ets, 24 gage 15 0 to15 5 3.24 to 3.30 
led steel 
gage,nom. 18 90 3.91 


rt price, 6d. (12c.) per ton higher. 
P. Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F.O.B. Channel Ports 


(Per Metric Ton) 


Foundry pig iron :(a) 
Belgium ; . £2 188 to £3 18s $17.70 to $18.90 
France ewed 3 13 to 3 18 17.70 to 18.90 
Luxemburg ...... 313 to 3 18 17.70 to 18.90 
Basie pig tron: 
Belgium 3 68 16.49 
France ; 36C«C 16.49 
Luxemburg 3.6«C8 16.49 
Coke 6 18 4.37 
Billets : 
Belgium (. 2S ae 21.82 
France 4 10 21.82 
Merchant bars C. per Lb 
Belgium 419 to 5 1 1.09 to 1.11 
Luxemburg 419 to 5 1 1.09 to 1.11 
France 4 19 to 5 1 109 to 1.11 
Joists (beams) 
Belgium 5 60 1.16 
Luxemburg 5 66 1.10 
France 2 9 1.10 
Angles 
Belgium 5 0 1.10 
%-in. plates 
Belgium (nominal) 6 11 1.43 
Germany (nominal) 6 11 1.43 
-in. ship plates: 
Belgium 6 1 1.33 
Luxemburg 6 1 1.33 
Sheets, heavy 
Belgium 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 
Germany 6 3 to 6 4 1.33 to 1.34 


(a) Nominal 
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nal negotiators of the cartel, said that such agreements 
do not exclude competition and antagonism, but merely 
replace “competition for markets” with “competition 


for quotas.” This statement, perhaps, sums up the 
present difficulties. 

German mills are highly dissatisfied with their 
quotas, although soon after the formation of the car- 
tel, the German quota was increased from 40.5 per 
cent to 43.176 per cent. German producers, however, 
claim that conditions have changed considerably since 
establishment of the cartel. Quotas were based on the 
actual production in the first quarter of 1926 and in 
that quarter German output was low, while French and 
Belgian production, favored by the low exchange value 
of the franc, was high. Since then stabilization of the 
French and Belgian currency at a higher level has ren- 
dered it difficult for either of these countries to dispose 
of their output, while German domestic trade has im- 
proved and even with smaller export business the mills 
are able to dispose of all they can produce. 

As a direct result of this situation German mills 
have exceeded their combined quotas in the cartel by 
9.3 per cent in September, 12.3 per cent in October, 20.7 
per cent in November and 25.2 per cent in December. 
For this excess production of four months, German 
members have been obliged to pay into the cartel 
treasury in fines a total of $2,690,000. 

While this does not provide adequate case for Ger- 
man withdrawal from the cartel, many leading steel 
producers of Germany would undoubtedly view with sat- 
isfaction failure of negotiations for signature to the 
pending treaty. It is, however, likely that a slight 
change will be made in the cartel agreement, reducing 
the amount of penalty for excess production. As Ger- 
man mills are at present largely occupied with pro- 
duction for the domestic market and both France and 
Belgium are in serious need of more export trade, it 
has been suggested that, in exchange for a modification 
of the penalties for overproduction, Germany should 
for the present leave much of the export business to 
the French and Belgian mills. At the cartel meeting in 
Luxemburg next month it is generally expected that 
production quotas will be further reduced. 

At the recent meeting, at which Austria, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia were brought into the cartel, the 
British steel industry was not represented. The lowest 
quota which the British industry will accept is 9,500,000 
tons a year and the highest offer made by the cartel 
is a quota of 8,500,000 tons a year. 

At a meeting on March 4 Austrian, Hungarian and 
Czechoslovakian makers of rails are expected to join 
the European Rail Makers’ Association. 

Negotiations are under way in Luxemburg for the 
establishment of an international wire rod syndicate 
to include German, French, Belgian and Luxemburg 
mills. 

German and Czechoslovakian manufacturers of cast 
iron pipe are understood to have come to an agreement 
on deliveries of pipe to Austria, Jugoslavia and Ru- 
mania. 


GERMANS DISCLAIM DUMPING 


Export Prices Equal to French and Belgian 
Levels—Steel Rebates Reduced 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Feb. 8.—Decision of the United 
States Treasury Department that German pig iron is 
being dumped in the United States is severely criti- 
cized in the trade press. It is claimed that German 
prices for pig iron are not “unfair,” the export sales 
price being based, as in the case of steel products, on 
the “world market” price. In consequence, the selling 
price is not lower than the quotation on French and 
Belgian pig iron. Although the German domestic price 


of pig iron is considerably higher than the domestic 
market in France and Belgium, the attitude is that this 
is a German domestic question. 

For February, the rebates on steel purchased by 
manufacturers for export show a considerable increase. 
In the final quarter of last year, as a result of a stronger 
With the 


export market, the rebates were reduced. 
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recent decline in “world market” prices, these rebates 
have been advanced. The following are the German do- 
mestic market and the “world market” quotations, in 
marks per metric ton, as established for February: 


World 

Domestic Market 
Ee rer ise 100 23.70 85 $20.15 
ee orn ee ee 05 24.89 90 21.33 
SE «i '6 ste oh dha 112.50 26.66 98 23.23 
RA a ere 117.50 27.85 102 24.17 
SORE Sark vale wins anise 31 31.28 102 24.17 
Ee BREE 04.605:04%K 0 139.30 33.00 120 28.44 

Black sheets, 5 mm. 

and more .....0% 148.90 35.29 127 30.10 
Ee hres bah wine 6 34 31.76 102 24.17 


The rebates paid in February are the difference be- - 
tween the domestic and the world market price. The 
extent to which this system aids export is difficult to 
estimate, but that it is effective seems evident from the 
increase in export business under the rebate system, 
Exports of iron, steel and machinery in 1913 totaled 
6,497,000 metric tons; in 1925, 3,548,000 tons, and in 
1926, 5,848,000 tons. However, imports also show some 
increase, although 1926 marked a slight decline from 
the previous year. In 1913, imports of iron, steel and 
machinery totaled only 613,000 tons. In 1925 1,449,000 
tons were imported and in 1926 1,261,000 tons. 

The Railroad Car Construction Corporation, which 
includes 30 car building companies, has been finally 
established and has entered into an agreement with the 
Railroads Corporation covering orders in the first half 
of this year. The Railroads Corporation is making its 
first experiments with aluminum-body cars. 


BELGIAN PRICES DECLINE 


Buyers Hesitate As Mills Offer Concessions— 
Some Makers on Five-Day Week 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Feb. 12.—Weakness of prices 
continues and business is poor in all products. Buy- 
ers continue to withhold purchases as long as possible, 
in expectation of further decline in prices. Foreign 
purchasing is confined to small lots and China, usually 
one of the best markets for Belgian products, is buy- 
ing practically nothing. A slight improvement in in- 
quiry is reported from a few markets, however, so that 
an early recovery of export trade may develop. 

Many mills, with order books seriously depleted, 
are forced to book business at concessions, so that 
prices are generally soft and vary considerably, depend- 
ing upon the circumstances of the purchase. In a few 
instances, mills unable to book sufficient business have 
had to curtail operations and are closing for one or two 
days a week. Competition from French mills in need 
of tonnage continues a serious factor in the domestic 
and export markets. German competition is increas- 
ing, particularly on bars and beams. 

Pig Iron.—Demand is small and the tendency of the 
market is downward. Although coke prices have been 
reduced slightly, furnaces have not yet revised the of- 
ficial quotation on pig iron, which continues at 700 fr., 
about $19.45 per metric ton, f.o.b. furnace, for No. 3 
foundry. For export No. 3 foundry is quoted at about 
$17.80 per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. For forward delivery, 
resale iron has been sold at even lower prices. 
new price of coke is 250 French fr. ($6.95) per ton, 
with a few sales made as’ low as 200 French fr. per 
ton. 


Semi-Finished Steel_—Prices are nominal with only 
a few small transactions reported. Some makers are 
not quoting on semi-finished material at present, claim- 
ing that prices are too low for profit and awaiting the 
result of negotiations for sale of such material through 
the steel cartel. Billets, 2 in. and smaller, are quoted 
at $21.80 per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, and $21.50 per ton 
for larger than 2 in. Blooms are quoted at $20.10 for 
6-in. and larger, $20.35 per ton for 5-in. and $20.85 for 
4-in. 

Finished Material.— Buying is confined to small 
lots for immediate requirements and prices are § 
with a distinct downward trend. In export trade, Ger- 
man mills are advancing lower prices than recently an 
French competition continues keen. As a result of this 
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downward movement of the market both domestic and 
export buyers are delaying purchases. As prices at 
which business is transacted vary widely, it is difficult 
to determine the current market price of most prod- 
ucts. Nominally bars are as low as £4 15s. (1.04c. per 
lb.) and beams at about the same level. Corrugated 
bars are quoted at £5 10s. per ton (1.2lc. per lb.) and 
hoops at £6 5s. per ton (1.37c. per lb.), all f.o.b. Ant- 
werp. 


POLAND SETS CARTEL QUOTA 


Demands 2,000,000 Tons Although Annual Out- 
put Has Been Less Than Half 


WARSAW, POLAND, Feb. 11.—The plan of Polish 
works to join the International Raw Steel Cartel has 
come nearer to accomplishment since Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary have joined. Although Polish 
mills were not represented at the recent meeting, will- 
ingness to join the cartel, in principle, was commu- 
nicated. The chief internal difficulty of Polish indus- 
try has been the fact that the Polish steel works in 
Upper Silesia did not belong to the Polish Steel Syndi- 
cate. Recently, however, these mills have joined, so that 
the industry may now act as a unit in further negotia- 
tions. 

Another obstacle to inclusion of Poland in the car- 
tel is the question of a quota. At the latest confer- 
ence of the Polish steel industry at Warsaw, it was 
unanimously decided to demand a quota in the cartel, 
equal to the production of 1913 plus 10 per cent. The 
output of 1913 was 1,764,732 metric tons and the de- 
cision of the conference was to demand 2,000,000 tons. 
If persisted in, this quota will cause difficulties, as the 
actual annual steel production of Poland in the past 
two years has been much less than half this proposed 
quota and the countries now in the cartel entered on 
the basis of their production in the first quarter of 
1926. . 

The Polish output of pig iron in 1926 was 327,520 
tons and of steel ingots 788,544 tons, with rolled prod- 
ucts at 570,343 tons. Production of steel in 1925 was 
783,273 tons and in 1924 was 679,744 tons. 


FRENCH EXPORT TRADE SMALL 


Prices Decline As Mills Seek Tonnage—Workers 
on Part Time 


PARIS, FRANCE, Feb. 11.—The franc has been de- 
clining by a few centimes a day recently and there are 
reports that the currency may finally be stabilized at 
125 to 130 fr. to the pound sterling, about 3.78c. to 
3.88c. to the franc. If this could be definitely known. 
business would doubtless benefit, as there would be 
prospect then of stable prices. Meanwhile, however, 
mills are maintaining limited operation on orders that 
come in from week to week and in many instances are 
producing for stock. In some cases, mills are reduc- 
ing their forces beginning with the less skilled workers, 
while others are operating part time to avoid wage 
reductions, which it is felt would lead to labor diffi- 
culties because of the high cost of living. Export trade 
is steadily growing worse, with only a small volume of 
inquiry from foreign markets and competition among 
the mills so keen that buyers delay purchase as long 
as possible to secure the lowest possible price. 

Pig Iron.—Demand has declined so considerably 
that seven furnaces have been blown out recently. No. 
3 phosphoric foundry iron has settled to 510 fr. ($19.95) 
per ton and a still lower price is expected if coke is 
again reduced. Since Feb. 8, hematite iron has dropped 
20 fr. (78c.) per ton. In the Lyons district, which 
Serves as a basis, hematite for foundry use has dropped 
to 650 fr. ($25.42). In the North the quotation is 620 
fr. ($24.24) per ton. Since Dec. 14, hematite foundry 
has declined about 120 fr. ($4.70) per ton. In the North 
and Pas-de-Calais metallurgical coke has declined to 
190 fr. ($7.43) per ton f.o.b. ovens, which is 6 to 8 fr. 
per ton higher than the price of German coke delivered. 
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With pig iron production declining rapidly, the coke 
surplus is increasing and negotiations have been in- 
stituted with the German Coal Syndicate with a view 
to reducing reparations shipments from 300,000 to 
250,000 tons per month. Despite the small demand for 
export pig iron, prices are being maintained. Belgian 
pig iron is quoted at £3 15s. ($18.18) per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Antwerp for United Kingdom consumers and at 
£3 18s. ($18.90) per gross ton for other foreign mar- 
kets. For Switzerland the quotation is 97.50 fr. (Swiss) 
($18.75) per metric ton, f.o.b. Basle, ex-duty; for Aus- 
tria £3 12s. ($17.45) per metric ton, delivered Winters- 
dorf; and for Italy £3 12s. 6d. ($17.58) per ton f.o.b. 
Thionville. 

Finished Material.—Despite the approach of spring 
construction work, the price of beams continues weak. 
Applications for building permits, particularly in the 
Paris area, have been numerous and more activity may 
develop shortly. In export trade, however, prices show 
less and less strength, so that with recent reductions the 
quotation is about £4 15s. to £4 17s. 6d. per ton (1.04c. 
to 1.07c. per Ib.) on plain bars. 


IMPORT PRICES LOWER 


Foreign Steel Lower But Competition of Domes- 
tic Sellers Is Keen—Japan Buys Rails 


New York, March 1.—In both export and import of 
iron and steel there is a fair volume of small inquiries 
in the market, but purchasing is limited. Importers 
in the United States have been quoting on numerous 
small lots of steel bars and structural material, rang- 
ing from 40 or 50 tons up to several hundred tons, but 
a few sizable tonnages have been under consideration. 

Prices on imported steel range from 1.65¢. to 1.75c. 
per Ib., base, c.if. Atlantic port, for plain steel bars. 
With American makers, however, in a more competi- 
tive position, these quotations are, in many cases, “ask- 
ing prices,” and on desirable business a lower level has 
been obtained. 

No definite action has been taken as yet by the 
Treasury Department in respect to the investigation of 
German steel dumping, but in view of the possibility 
that this act will be invoked, it is understood that im- 
porters in New York are holding a meeting this week. 
It is also reported that importers of pig iron may pro- 
test the recent ruling of the Treasury Department that 
German pig iron had been dumped. 

Exporters of American steel products report a fair 
volume of inquiry from Japan for small lots of mate- 
rial, but purchasing is small. Cuban and South Ameri- 
can business continues to be confined to small orders for 
50 to 100 tons and even less. 

Among the larger inquiries from Japan is the call 
for bids from the Imperial Government Railways for 
8266 tons of 100-lb. rails and splice bars, bids on which 
were opened in Tokio, Feb. 28. The government railroads 
are also in the market for 150 tons of channels for 
bridge construction and about 90 tons of either “Armco” 
or copper-bearing steel sheets. The inquiry of the 
South Manchuria Railway Co. for 30 miles of 100-lb. 
rails brought out a low bid from De Wendel & Co. in 
France. The lowest American quotation is understood 
to have been from the leading export interest. Ex- 
porters to Japan expect that the contract will prob- 
ably be awarded to the De Wendel works at about 
£7 12s. 6d. per ton, about $37, delivered Japan. 

Current inquiry from Japan for tin plate is for 
small lots of a few hundred boxes. One such inquiry 
specifies 500 base boxes. Quotations range from $5.75 
to $5.85 per base box, c.if. Japan. There are a few 
small inquiries for light gage sheets in the market, but 
in most cases the buyer offers only $76 to $78 per ton, 
c.if. Japan, while the current market is $81 to $82 per 
ton, although slightly less might be done on a desirable 
tonnage. The municipality of Yokohama is asking for 
265 tons of I-beams. Recent export quotations on 
structural material and bars, by American makers, are 
reported to have ranged from 1.55c. to 1.65c. per Ib., 
base Pittsburgh. 
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RAILROAD MAY BUY 30 TOOLS 


Missouri Pacific Issues Inquiry for Equip- 
ment for Various Shops 


Machine Tool Business Not Active and Sellers 
Are Disappointed by Small Volume 
of Business 


HE Missouri Pacific Railroad has issued an inquiry 
from St. Louis for about 30 items of shop equipment 
for its various repair plants. Railroad business is more 
The Union Pacific is pre- 
paring a list which probably will be sent to the trade 


late this month. The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is in 


promising than other lines. 


New York 


New York, March 1 
ACHINE tool buying continues on a moderate 
scale. There is 
little or no increase of plant facilities and the ma- 


Inquiries outnumber orders. 


chine tools being bought are 
replacements. 


almost entirely for 
Among the orders of the week are 
the following: Delaware & Hudson Railroad, two 
48-in. carwheel borers; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
20-in. vertical drilling machine; a Pittsburgh foun- 
dry company, 7-ft. radial drill and a 42-in. x 32-ft. 
lathe; a Chicago manufacturer of agricultural ma- 
chinery, 26-in. vertical drilling machine; a Mar- 
quette, Mich., manufacturer, a vertical slotter; a 
New Jersey motor truck manufacturer, a horizontal 
boring and drilling machine; an engine manufac- 
turer at Cos Cob, Conn., a vertical surface grinder; 
a company at Waterbury, Conn., a jig borer; a New 
Haven, Conn., lock manufacturer, a universal bench 
milling machine; a Wellesley Hills, Mass., manu- 
facturer, a die sinking machine; a York, Pa., com- 
pany, an automatic lathe and a duplex centering 
machine; the Blaw-Knox Co., Blaw Knox, Pa. a 
vertical surface grinder; a gear manufacturer in 
Chicago, a 10-in. x 60-in. thread milling machine. 
The Vark Central Motors Co., 247 Park Avenue, New 
York, has leased a new six-story building on East 102nd 
Street, near Fifth Avenue, for a service, repair and garage 
branch, and will take possession soon. It is purposed. to 
construct two additional] floors. 

The I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has awarded a general contract to George Jeuch, 
College Point, L. L, for a new three-story plant, 100 x 125 
ft.. at North Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, College 
Point, to cost in excess of $80,000 with equipment. Daniel 
Campbell, 154 Amity Street, Flushing, L. I., is architect. 

The Linde Air Products Co., 30 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, manufacturer of industrial oxygen, welding ap- 
paratus, etc., is said to be planning the early construction of 
a new branch plant at Duluth, Minn., where a 10-acre tract 
recently has been acquired by the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, parent organization. The Prest-O-Lite Co., same 
address, also a subsidiary of the Union company, manufac- 
turer of acetylene welding equipment, etc., plans the erection 
of a new plant on adjoining site Both factories are scheduled 
for construction early in May, and are reported to cost more 
than $400,000 with machinery 

Parker & Shaffer, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, archi- 
tects, have asked bids on a general contract for a ten-story 
automobile service, repair and garage building, 100 x 125 ft., 
to cost approximately $500,000 with equipment. 

In connection with a new plant at 110 Bridge Street, 
Brooklyn, the Eskimo Pie Corporation, Louisville, plans to 
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the market for a few large tools. The Delaware & 
Hudson has bought two carwheel borers. 


Machine tool sellers do not conceal their disappoint- 
ment over the failure of prospective buyers to close on 
inquiries which have been pending for some time. Sel- 
dom in recent years have inquiries been more numer- 
ous than now, but sellers experience great difficulty in 
converting them into orders. 


February sales were about on a level with those of 
January. With some companies they may have been 
slightly better. 


About 300 used tools, the property of the National 
Motor Car & Vehicle Corporation, Indianapolis, were 
disposed of at public auction on Feb. 23 and brought 
fairly good prices. 


use a portion of the five-story structure, recently purchased, 
for assembling electric refrigerated coin-vending machines 
and for electrically-operated refrigerating equipment for 
domestic service. It is purposed to have the factory ready 
for service in about 60 days. A subsidiary organization, to 
be known as the New York Eskimo Pie Corporation, has 
been formed to operate the local plant. 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland, manufacturer of motor 
trucks, has filed plans for its proposed factory branch and 
service plant on Cypress Avenue, New York, to be two 
stories, 150 x 200 ft., estimated to cost $250,000 with equip- 
ment. 

The Rutan-Duffy Auto Co., 46 Front Street, Port Jervis, 
N. Y., will soon ask bids on a general contract for a new 
three-story service, repair and garage building, 35 x 100 ft., 
to cost about $65,000. F. B. Raymond, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
is architect. 


The New York Telephone Co., 140 West Street, New York, 
plans the construction of a power plant in connection with a 
new station at White Plains, N. Y., reported to cost in excess 
of $100,000. 


The Gould Mersereau Co., 52 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York, manufacturer of metallic bindings, etc., has taken 
out a permit for a new twelve-story building at 189-91 Lex- 
ington Avenue, a portion of the structure to be equipped as 
a factory. It will cost $300,000. R. C. P. Boehler, 116 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, is architect. 

The Associated Gas & Electric Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York, has arranged for a stock issue to total $4,050,000, a 
portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
provements in plants and systems, including the acquisition 
of additional properties. J. I. Mange is president. 

The Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, has 
filed plans for three multi-story additions to its plant at 
Kearny, N. J., to cost $1,350,000 with equipment. 


The National Oil Products Co., Essex Street, Harrison, 
N. J., has plans for a three-story addition, 35 x 40 ft. 
to cost about $65,000 with equipment. Joseph Kennedy, 417 
Kearny Avenue, Kearny, N. J., is architect. 

The Board of Sewer Commissioners, Freeport, L. L., is 
asking bids until March 14 for motor-driven pumping equip- 
ment, screens, etc., for a sewage treatment plant and pump- 
ing station. Nicholas S. Hill, Jr., 112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York, is consulting engineer. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York, has filed plans for a new one-story repair shop at 
its terminal at Elizabethport, N. J., to cost about $19,000. 

The United States Electrical Tool Co., Cincinnati, has 
moved its service quarters in New York City from 96 Church 
Street to 50 Dey Street, where it has larger space for the 
carrying of stock and repair parts. W. B. Da Silva, 50 
Church Street, is New York manager. 

The American Lead Pencil Co., 500 Willow Avenue, 
Hoboken, N. J., is preparing plans for a new seven-story 
factory, but has not yet issued a formal call for bids on the 
general contract, as was incorrectly reported last week. 
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The Ajax Oil Burner Corporation, 42 Lawrence Street, 
Newark, has been incorporated with 10,000 shares of no par 
common stock to manufacture automatic domestic oil burners, 
It is in the market for pipe, castings, bolts and screws, tanks, 
pumps and various sorts of electrical equipment. 

The Chromium Corporation of America has removed its 
general offices from 26 Broadway to 120 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Brunswick Metal Novelty Co., New Brunswick, N. J., 
has been organized with a capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture metal specialties. The company may be reached in 
care of Phillip M. Brenner, New Brunswick. 

Hendricks & Class, 30 Church Street, who have been spe- 
cialists in the sale of chain for many years, have been ap- 
pointed district sales agents in the New York territory by 
the Carroll Chain Co., Columbus, Ohio. They will continue 
to handle the same grades and sizes of chain that they have 
handled in the past. 

The Chateaugay Ore & Iron Co., Standish, N. Y., has 
plans for the construction of a pew one-story plant for 
the production of steel car wheels, It is reported to cost 
in excess of $50,000 with equipment, and is scheduled to be 
ready for operation early in May. 


New England 


Boston, Feb. 28. 

EBRUARY closed with a somewhat more opti- 

mistic feeling in local machine tool circles, al- 
though buying is still largely confined to single 
machines and companies negotiating with machinery 
dealers for new equipment are slow in making the 
necessary appropriations. While business in the 
last few days was spotty, it was better than in the 
two preceding weeks. Among sales of new tools 
were a 6-in. vertical shaper to a New Hampshire 
firm; a 12-in. vertical shaper to a Worcester ‘shop ; 
16-in. lathe to a Connecticut company; two fairly 
large bench lathes to a Connecticut clock-making 
plant; 13-in. lathe to an experimental shop; 36 x 
44-in. side head boring mill and three electric floor 
grinding machines to a railroad shop, and a small 
grinder to an electrical apparatus making plant. A 
15-in. x 6-ft. lathe, an upright drill and a hack 
saw to a Lawrence manufacturer; a large lathe to 
a Vermont plant and a No. 20 Bliss press to a local 
shop were among the used tools sold the past week. 

Small tools are selling well. February ship- 
ments were in excess of those for the correspond- 
ing month last year. 


Heretofore the General Electric Co., in purchasing at 
least some machine tools, has stipulated that the company 
would furnish motors, controls, switches, etc., and that such 
apparatus would be assembled on the tools at its Lynn, 
Mass., plant. The company now gives local machine tool 
dealers to understand that such equipment will be sent to 
the makers of machine tools to be assembled by them, so 
that when the equipment arrives at Lynn it will be complete. 
The machine tool trade here feels this will greatly simplify 
matters. 


Plans are in progress for rebuilding the plant of the 
Emerson Mfg. Co., Lawrence, Mass., paper machinery, re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 


Work has started on repairing the damage recently caused 
by fire at the plant of the Wakefield Steel Wrench Co., Inc., 
89 Exchange Street, Worcester, Mass. Plans are private. 


John M. Gray, 175 High Street, Boston, architect, is pre- 
paring plans for a one-story, 60 x 100 ft., and three-story, 
70 x 120 ft., high school addition at Salem, Mass., to con- 
tain manual training departments. 


The Philbrick-Booth Foundry Co., Homestead Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn., has awarded contract for a two-story, 60 x 
65 ft. foundry addition. New equipment will include a crane. 
Mylchreest & Reynolds, 238 Palm Street, Hartford, are the 
architects. 

F. P. Sheldon & Son, 1009 Hospital Trust Building, Provi- 
dence, R. L, architects, are taking bids on a two’and one-half 
Story, 51 x 68 ft., machine shop addition for Henry Scott & 
Son, Blackstone Street, Providence. 


The Wico Electric Co., West Springfield, Mass., has tenta- 
tive plans for a new unit that will double the manufacturing 
capacity. The company last year opened a plant in England. 

C. H. Tenney & Co., 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, en- 
gineers, have plans for an electric generating station on the 
waterfront at Salem, Mass. The plant will transmit elec- 
tric power and light by high tension lines to Haverhill and 
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Newburyport, Mass. Present stations in Haverhill and New- 
buryport will be continued as auxiliary plants, and substa- 
tions will be erected in towns between Salem and North 
Andover and between Danvers and Haverhill, Mass. 


The General Machinery Corporation, machine tool mer- 
chant, 170 Summer Street, Boston, has been appointed New 
England representative, with the exception of the State of 
Connecticut, for automatic drill pointers, point. thinning ma- 
chines, die filing machines, radial profiling machines, in- 
serted tooth milling cutter grinding machines of the Oliver 
Instrument Co., Adrian, Mich., and for Schuchardt & Schutte 
gear hobbing machines and other products. 


Contract has been let by the City Hall Hardware Co., 
150 Washington Street, Providence, R. I., to the Balchin 
Construction Corporation, 75 Westminster Street, for a four- 
story storage and distributing plant, 96 x 100 ft., to cost 
about $225,000. Thomas J. Pierce, 275 Washington Street, 
is architect. Max Siegal is one of the heads of the company. 


The Citizens’ Gas, Electric & Power Co., 56 Main Street, 
Nantucket, Mass., has plans under way for an addition to 
its power plant to cost in excess of $45,000 with equipment. 


The West Rock Wagon & Auto Works, Westville, Conn., 
is considering the early rebuilding of the portion of its plant 
destroyed by fire Feb. 20, with loss estimated in excess of 
$75,000 with equipment. 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., 493 Batchley Avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., manufacturer of mechanical toys, electric fans, etc., 
has awarded a general contract to the Immick Co., Meriden, 
Conn., for a two-story and basement addition, 62 x 85 ft. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 24 Federal Street, Boston, are 
architects and engineers. 


F. N. Tilton, Hartford, Conn., interested in a project to 
construct a two-story automobile service, repair and garage 
building to cost approximately $100,000, is president of the 
Atlantic Screw Co., 85 Charter Oak Avenue, and is not con- 
nected with another company in this line of production, as 
noted, erroneously, in a recent report in these columns. 


Charles Mattson, Fitchburg, Mass., has secured property 
at 359 Mechanic Street, and will operate a factory for the 
production of a standardized beveled steel cutting rule for 
folding paper box cutting machines, and kindred specialties. 


Homer Judd, 206 West Street, Bristol, Conn.,- has plans 
for a new one-story plant, 37 x 170 ft., for automobile ser- 
vice, to include body-building department, forge and black- 
smith shop, and general service and repair department. 


The Commonwealth Ice & Cold Storage Co., Fish Pier, 
Boston, is arranging for the early construction of its new 
cold storage and refrigerating plant, for which bids are 
being taken on a general contract. It is reported to cost in 
excess of $75,000 with equipment. 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 28. 


OTORS, elevating and conveying machinery and other 

equipment will be installed in the new plant to be 
erected by the George F. Lasher Printing Co., 147 North 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, to cost $700,000. A general con- 
tract has been let to the Turner Construction Co. 


The Federal Auto Radiator Co., Philadelphia, has leased 
the entire building at 1344-48 Poplar Street for manufactur- 
ing and repair work. 

The Philadelphia Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, has concluded arrangements with the Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., for an inter- 
change of power, the expansion to include the construction 
of a steel tower transmission line to the Siegfried substation 
of the last noted company. Connection will be made with a 
similar steel tower line with the new hydroelectric gen- 
erating plant of the Philadelphia company to be constructed 
at Conowingo, on the Pennsylvania-Maryland State line, at a 
cost of more than $20,000,000. The Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. will extend its generating facilities. 


The Board of Education, Keystone Building, Philadelphia, 
plans the installation of manual training equipment in the 
proposed Shallcross school for boys, for which bids have 
been asked on a general contract. It is reported to cost in 


excess of $250,000. Irwin T. Catherine, Keystone Building, 
is architect. 


D. B. Flower, 1217 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, 
railroad equipment and supplies, has plans for a new one- 
story factory, 45 x 150 ft., at Morrisville, Pa., to cost $30,000 
with equipment. Thomas B. Stockham, Stockham Building, 
Morrisville, is architect. 


The Harrisburg Mfg. & Boiler Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is 
said to be planning to rebuild the portion of its plant de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 23, with loss reported in excess of 
$50,000 including equipment. The damage was confined 
largely to the automotive division. 
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The Crane Market 


HERE is a good volume of inquiry in the market for 

both electric overhead and locomotive cranes, but pur- 
chasers are still slow to place business. One of the largest 
purchases recently was the award by the York Mfg. Co., 
York, Pa., of 11 electric cranes. Among current inquiries 
for locomotive cranes is one for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road and several for the Canadian National Railways. 

Among recent purchases are: 

Loizeaux Builders Supply Co., Elizabeth, N. J., a 25- 
ton, 8-wheel locomotive crane from the Browning Crane Co. 


Board of Harbor Commissioners, Wilmington, Del., a 25- 
ton, 8-wheel locomotive crane from the Ohio Locomotive 
Crane Co. 


General Engineering & Management Corporation, 165 
Broadway, New York, three 8-ton electric traveling cranes 
from the Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 


Andes Copper Mining Co., 25 Broadway, New York, sev- 
eral hand power cranes including one of 10 tons capacity, 
from the Euclid Crane & Hoist Co. 


Public Service Production Co., Newark, N. J., a 10-ton, 
38-ft. span hand power crane from the Box Crane & Hoist 
Corporation. 


West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va., a 5-ton, 
65-ft. span overhead crane from the Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co. 


York Mfg. Co., York, Pa., eleven 20-ton and 30-ton over- 
head traveling cranes from the Niles Crane Corporation. 


International Paper Co., 100 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, a 15-ton hand power crane for shipment to 
Maine from an unnamed seller. 
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The V. H. Steckel Motors Co., 302 South West Street, 
Allentown, Pa., will take bids soon on a general contract 
for a one-story and basement service, repair and garage 
building to cost $100,000 with equipment. V. H. Steckel 
is head. 


The Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa., recently 
formed by J. W. Fuller, Catasauqua, and associates, has filed 
plans for a group of 13 buildings for its proposed new mill 
at West Conshohocken, Pa. Work on initial units will begin 
at once. The plant will be equipped for a capacity of 2500 
bbl. per day, and is estimated to cost in excess of $1,000,000. 


The Myers Accessory Co., Cameron and Mulberry Streets, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has plans under way for a two-story and 
basement addition to its service, repair and garage building, 
45 x 80 ft., to cost about $50,000. George W. Myers is 
head. 


The Board of School Trustees, Unionville, Pa., has re- 
ceived an appropriation of $160,000 for an addition to the 
local consolidated and vocational school. Plans will be 
drawn soon. 


The Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., has discontinued the pro- 
duction of electrically operated trucks and will devote pro- 
duction in the future to gasoline-propelled trucks of 144-ton 
and larger capacities. Robert P. Page, Jr., has been elected 
president to succeed L. L. Woodward, recently deceased. 


The M. L. Shoemaker Co., Inc., Delaware Avenue and 
Venango Street, Philadelphia, manufacturer of fertilizer 
products, will rebuild the portion of its plant damaged by 
fire Feb. 22, with loss in excess of $45,000 including equip- 
ment. 


The H. K. Ferguson Co., 4900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
has been awarded contract for the erection of new car repair 
shops for the Wilkes-Barre Railway Corporation, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., of which William T. Bell is vice-president and 
general manager. The buildings will include a machine shop, 
121 x 201 ft., and a carpenter shop, 121 x 151 ft., both one 
story, with basement. The estimated cost is $250,000. 


The Bertrin Petroleum Co. has been organized with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 as a subsidiary of the General As- 
phalt Co., 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, to operate a crack- 
ing unit under construction at the plant of the Barber 
Asphalt Co., Maurer, N. J. The unit is being built by M. W. 
Kellogg & Co., 7 Dey Street, New York. The Bertrin 
company will be in the market for a small amount of equip- 
ment. 


The Pusey & Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Del., has 
been formed to take over all assets of the Pusey & Jones 
Co., shipbuilder and manufacturer of paper mill machinery. 
There has been no change in management or personnel. 


The Electrical Coil Winding Co., Camden, N. J., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture 
electric coils for electrical equipment, medical apparatus, 
time clocks and other automatic machinery. The company 
plans to erect a factory, and is in the market from time to 
time for glassine paper, insulated copper wire, cotton thread 
and insulating materials. 


The Pottstown Metal Products Co., Inc., Pottstown, Pa., 
has been organized to manufacture riveted and welded steel 
tanks and stacks and fabricate steel plate products. It is 
building a new shop at Pottstown and expects to begin 
manufacturing in April. 


South Atlantic States 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 28. 


LANS have been approved by the Standard Lime & 

Stone Co., Equitable Building, Baltimore, for a new 
cement mill at Martinsburg, W. Va., on which work will 
proceed at once. The initial unit will be of one-kiln type, 
with proposed expansion later. 


The Zihlman Glass Co., Cumberland, Md., recently or- 
ganized by Albert E. Zihlman and James J. Kirk, both 
of Cumberland, with capital of $75,000, has acquired a local 
site for the immediate erection of a new plant for the 
manufacture of general glassware. The factory will be 
equipped with a continuous tank and accessories, and all 
equipment will be electrically-operated. It is reported to 
cost in excess of $60,000. 


The Taylor-Parker Co., Inc., Water Street, Norfolk, Va., 
is in the market for two 8-wheel, standard gage locomotive 
cranes, each 15 tons capacity. 


The Ninety Six Cotton Mills, Inc., Ninety Six, S. C., 
has approved plans for an addition to its power plant, 
including turbine-generating and boiler departments, re- 
ported to cost about $45,000 with equipment. J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, S. C., are engineers, 


The Department of Public Works, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has plans for a new municipal garage and service building, 
to include an automobile and motor truck repair works, 
machine shop and wood-working shop. It will cost about 
$150,000. R. A. Thomas is city engineer. 


Fire, Feb. 19, destroyed a portion of the No. 2 plant of 
the Statesville Furniture Co., Statesville, N. C., with loss 
reported at close to $275,000 including machinery, 


H. B. Knox, Winston-Salem, N. C., is at the head of a 
project to establish a local plant for the production of 
spokes for automobile wheels. Inquiries are being made 
for wood-turning machinery and other equipment. 


The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Woodberry, Bal- 
timore, has purchased a controlling interest in the Earn- 
shaw Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J., manufacturer of electric 
refrigerating equipment, etc., and plans the early removal 
of the business to Woodberry where a building will be given 
over to the new unit. The production of refrigerating ap- 
paratus will be continued. 


The Robbins-Buick Co., 21 East North Avenue, Bal- 
timore, local representative for the Buick automobile, will 
take bids early in March on revised plans for a two-story 
service, repair and garage building, 90 x 100 ft., to cost 
$65,000 with equipment. W. S. Austin, Maryland Trust 
Building, is architect. 


The Georgia Commission Co., Booker Street, Albany, Ga., 
has filed plans for a new cold storage and refrigerating 


plant, to cost about $40,000 with equipment. Sidney Sterne 
is head. 


The Southern Railway Co., Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, is said to be planning the construction of a new 
engine terminal, with repair shop and facilities, at Dur- 
ham, N.C., in connection with a new classification yard at 
that point. The entire project will cost in excess of $100,000. 
H. W. Miller is vice-president, in charge. 


The Appomattox Box Shook Co., Petersburg, Va., is 
said to be arranging to rebuild the portion ‘of its plant 
destroyed by fire Feb. 22, with loss reported at close to 
$100,000 with machinery, 
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The Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., Barber, Va., Guy 
G. Buell, general manager, recently organized, is arranging 
for the early installation of a new lime plant with capacity 
of about 400 tons of rock per day; to be increased to 1000 


tons later. All machinery will be electrically-operated. 


The company will develop quarry property in this section. 

The Savannah Electric & Power Co., Savannah, Ga., is 
said to be planning the early installation of a new electric 
light and power plant in the vicinity of Tybee, Ga., to 
cost more than $30,000 with equipment. 


The Home Ice Co., Rosslyn, Va., operated by F. J. 
Hughes, is reported to have plans under way for a new 
plant to cost in excess of $100,000 with equipment. It 
will replace the works of the Rosslyn Packing Co., recently 
destroyed by fire. 


The Hackley-Morrison Co., 204 North Jefferson Street, 
Richmond, Va., machinery dealer, is making inquiries for a 


24-in. upright drill press, and a 150-hp. stationary engine, 
Corliss type. 





Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Feb. 28. 

MORE satisfactory business is reported in 
A machine tools for the past week than in any 
previous week this year. Sales run chiefly to 
single items, but have lately increased and many 
firms are adding to their prospective business either 
through direct inquiries or by developing require- 
ments among users. The Lorain Steel Co., Johns- 
town, Pa., has bought an 18-in. lathe. The Stand- 
ard Seamless Tube Co., Economy, Pa., has covered 


on the tools required to replace those recently 
destroyed by fire. 


The Guarantee Liquid Measure Co., Rochester, Pa., has 
asked bids on a general contract for additions to its plant, 


including power house, to cost about $125,000 with equip- 
ment. 


The West Virginia Power & Transmission Co., West Penn 
Building, Pittsburgh, has tentative plans for two hydroelectric 
power projects on the Cheat River in the vicinity of Morgan- 
town, W. Va., to develop capacities of 60,000 hp. and 48,000 
hp., respectively. Transmission lines will be built. The 
entire project is reported to cost more than $5,000,000. 

The Kittanning Plate Glass Co., Peoples’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, has plans under way for four one-story units, to 
its plant at Kittanning, Pa., to cost more than $1,250,000 
with machinery. It is expected to begin work in the spring. 
The H. L. Dixon Co., Rosslyn Street, Carnegie, Pa., is en- 
gineer and contractor. 

The Guyan Machine Shops, Logan, W. Va., machinery 
dealers, have inquiries out for a lifting magnet, electrically- 
operated, 220-volt, d.c.; also for a number of motors, from 
2 to 20 hp., including three 15-hp. squirrel cage motors. 

Fire, Feb. 18, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Paul Wissmach Glass Co., Inc., Paden City, W. Va., manu- 
facturer of wire glass, etc., with loss estimated at close to 
$100,000 including equipment. Plans for rebuilding are under 
consideration. 


The West Virginia Power Co., Charleston, W. Va., is 
reported to have plans under way for a hydroelectric power 
plant on the New River, vicinity of Huntington, W. Va., 
with initial capacity of about 12,000 hp. Viele, Blackwell & 
Buck, 49 Wall Street, New York, are consulting engineers. 


The Armstrong Cork Co., Twenty-fourth Street, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturer of insulating board for refrigerating 
service, etc., will soon begin the construction of a one-story 
addition, 60 x 120 ft., to its plant at Beaver Falls, Pa., to 
cost $75,000. 





Buffalo 


BuFFALO, Feb. 28. 


LANS are under way for a one-story addition to the 
P plant of the United States Radiator Corporation, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., to cost more than $50,000 with equipment. 
Headquarters are at 133 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit. 


Conrad & Cummings, Phelps Building, Binghamton, 
N. Y., architects, have plans under way for a one-story and 
basement automobile service, repair and garage building 
to cost in excess of $60,000 with equipment. 


The International Agricultural Corporation, Mutual Life 
Building, Buffalo, is planning to purchase a steam-electric 
generating set, turbine type, generator direct-connected to 
exciter, to develop 50 to 100 kva., for installation at its new 
plant at Wales, Tenn. The plant will be devoted to fer- 


tilizer manufacture and will cost about $150,000 with equip- 
ment. 
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William Laidlaw, Inc., Belmont, N. Y., manufacturer of 
pulverizing machinery, band saws, etc., is said to be plan- 
ning the erection of a one-story addition, to cost close to 
$30,000 with equipment. 


The Gas-Gard Co., 375 Main Street East, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 
to manufacture gas valves and kindred products, particu- 
larly the Gas-Gard heater control system, and will soon 
have a plant in operation. 


The Board of Education, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., is con- 
sidering the installation of manual training equipment in 
its proposed two-story and basement high school to cost 
$250,000, for which plans have been drawn by A. F. Gilbert, 
358 Fifth Avenue, New York, architect. 


Detroit 


Derroit, Feb. 28. 
HE Michigan Foundry & Machine Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
recently organized, has leased local property and will 
begin operations at an early date. G. W. Mockly is presi- 
dent, and Conrad Schopp, secretary and treasurer. 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, is said to be planning for 
extensions in its assembling plant at Denver, Colo., to in- 
crease the working force from 450 to 650 men. A depart- 


ment wili be installed, also for the manufacture of closed 
bodies. 


The Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., has arranged 
for an expansion and improvement program to cost about 
$15,000,000. The work will include the construction of an 
addition to the steam-operated electric power plant at Zil- 
waukee, Mich. The power substation at Pontiac, Mich., 
will be enlarged and at Bay City and vicinity, a fund of 
more than $2,000,000 will be expended, including enlarge- 
ment of the steam-operated electric generating station on 
the Saginaw River. A steel tower transmission line will be 
built from Lansing to Jackson. The Kalamazoo steam- 
operated power plant will be completed during the year. 
A new automatic power substation will be constructed at 
Ionia, and substations of this type will be built also at 
other places. 


The Macklin Co., Jackson, Mich., recently organized 
with a capital of $250,000 to manufacture grinding wheels 
and other abrasive products, has plans for the immediate 
erection of the first unit of a new plant to cost about $45,000 
with equipment. T. J. McIntyre is president and B. F. 
McIntyre, vice-president; the first noted previously was 
connected with the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and the second, with the Waltham Grinding Wheel Co., 
Waltham, Mass. C. H. Franklin is secretary and treas- 
urer, and Carl H. Lawson, engineer. 


The American Wire Cloth Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
cently formed with a capital of $25,000, has leased local 
property for the production of screens for paper mill service 
and other paper machinery specialties. Operations will 
begin soon. Frank F. Schmeige is president and George 
Shinners, secretary and treasurer. 


The Detroit Edison Co., 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit, is 
arranging an expansion program to cost $28,000,000. Of 
this amount, a fund will be devoted to extensions in power 
plants and installation of additional machinery. About 
$4,000,000 will be expended for power substations and equip- 


ment, and close to $8,000,000 for transmission and distribut- 
ing lines. 


The Almont Mfg. Co., Imlay City, Mich., manufacturer 
of automotive products, has leased the former plant of the 
Imlay City Foundry Co. for an addition. The present 
factory will be maintained as heretofore. 


The Nichols & Shepard Co., Battle Creek, Mich., manu- 
facturer of grain threshing machinery and parts, is dis- 
posing of a note issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for expansion in production. Lewis J. 
Brown is vice-president, 


The Clark Electric Co., 10756 Jefferson Avenue West, 
River Rouge, Mich., has been organized with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to manufacture electrical specialties. 


The Herman Miller Clock Co., Zeeland, Mich., has been 
organized with a capital stock of $150,000 to manufacture 
clocks. A plant has been built and equipped. 


The AC Spark Plug Co., Flint, Mich., will erect a new 
warehouse, 100 x 420 ft., adjacent to its east side plant, 
thereby releasing for production purposes the space now 
used for storing materials and supplies. 


The Palmer-Bee Co, has completed plans for the erec- 
tion of a machine shop, steel shop, warehouse and offices 
at Poland and Dyar Streets, Detroit. The machine shop is 
now under construction. It will have 24,000 sq. ft. of space 
and will be ready for occupancy about May 1. The steel 
shop will have 30,500 sq. ft. and will be erected as soon as 
the machine shop is completed. The office and warehouse 
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building will be two stories, with 24,000 sq. ft. of space 
on each floor, the second floor being used for offices, There 
will be two outdoor craneways, one 62 ft. wide with a 
runway 210 ft. long, the other craneway 47 ft. wide and 
210 ft. long. The buildings exclusive of equipment will cost 
$300,000. Including equipping, the plant is expected to be 
finished by July 1 At that time the company will move 
out of the present plant at 2778 East Grand Boulevard. 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 28. 


a machine tool market is still very dull. 
Urders are limited to single machines and only a 


placed during the week. 


few were Inquiries are 
also light, and the outlook for an early improvement 
is not bright February as a whole was disappoint- 
ing, as the aggregate business fell considerably 
below January Detroit reports a marked improve- 
ment in demand for small tools, due to the better 
operating conditions in the automotive industry, 
but very littl new machine tool business is coming 
from that source.” 

The machinery equipment of the National Motor Car & 
Vehicle Corporation, Indianapolis, Ind., was sold at auction 
Feb. 23 It consisted of about 300 tools, including 40 lathes, 
20 of which were turret lathes, screw machines, 30 milling 
machines, 60 grinding and 60 drilling machines. It is stated 
that a considerable portion of the machine tools were bought 
by users and brought fair prices. 

The Griscom-Russell Co., manufacturer of 
heating apparatus, plans the erection of a one-story factory 
addition 


Massillon, 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, is said to have 
selected property at Los Angeles for a new Pacific Coast 
plant, to be devoted primarily to assembling. Several one- 
story buildings will be erected to cost in excess of $1,000,000 
with machinery 


The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio, is arranging for the 
immediate erection of a new unit at its power plant on the 
Muskingum River at Philo, Ohio, to cost in excess of 
$10,000,000 with machinery and transmission system 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 4300 Buclid Avenue, Cleve- 
land, has plans for a one-story automobile service, repair 
and garage building, 60 x 220 ft., for company cars and 
trucks, to cost $100,000 with equipment. 

The National Tire & Rubber Co., East Palestine, Ohio, 
has plans for a new two-story mill, 45 x 120 ft., to cost close 
to $50,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Dennison, Ohio, is said to be 
planning the installation of manual training equipment in 
its proposed new high school, to cost $250,000, for which bids 
have been asked on a general contract. J. Kerr Giffen, First 
National Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, is architect. 

Cc. G. Mitchell, Hamilton, Ohio, municipal service director, 
is considering the installation of a new high-power centrifugal 
pumping unit at the waterworks, to cost about $24,000. 





Chicago 
CHICAGO, Feb. 28. 

PINION as to the trend of the machine tool 

QO market is at variance. Dealers who have fair 
lists of inquiries of long standing report that sales 
are up for the week but those relying for business 
from new sources find the market dull. February 
sales are on a level with January, but there is little 
doubt that the volume of business in sight has 
steadily grown smaller. One dealer reports sales 
of a 48-in. x 16-ft. lathe, a 34-in. planer, a 34-in. 
vertical boring mill, a 6-ft. radial drill and a lapping 
machine. A fair demand exists for medium and 
large sized rebuilt machine-tools. 

The Illinois Steel Co’s. list appears more active 
than a week ago and the Union Pacific is prepar- 
ing a list which may come out late in March. The 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois is in this market for 
an axle lathe and two carwheel borers. 

The Glass Novelty Co., 4402 West Twenty-sixth Street, 
Chicago, manufacturer of juvenile furniture, will build a 
factory, 110 x 165 ft., to cost $65,000. B. Kurzon, 30 North 
Dearborn Street, is architect. 

The Chicago Granite & Marble Co., 4920 South Rockwell 
Street, Chicago, wiil build a one-story brick factory, 126 x 
201 ft., to cost $48,000. F. B. Jorgenson, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, is architect. 
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The Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., will build 
a foundry 100 x 600 ft. This, with other improvements, wil] 
cost about $1,000,000. 

The Douthett Engineering Co., 139 North Clark Street. 
Chicago, manufacturer of drying systems. will build a twes 
story brick factory, 30 x 100 ft., to cost $18,000. S. Kehl, 


225 North Maplewood Avenue, is the general contractor. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, La Salle 
Street Station, Chicago, plans the installation of new water- 
treating plants at Armourdale and Marion, Kan., and at 
Shawnee, Okla. 

The City Council, Galesburg, Ill., will ask bids in April 
for equipment for a municipal water plant, including a new 
pumping station. Pease, Greeley & Hansen, 6 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, are engineers. 

The construction division, Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, 
will receive bids until March 8 for an elevated steel tank, of 
108,000 gal. capacity, for erection at Maywood, IIl. 

The Rexpulp Co., Inc., 37 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
has been organized te manufacture improved pulp molding 
machinery, and plans to build a factory during the summer. 

The George D. Roper Corporation, South Main Street, 
Rockford, Ill., manufacturer of pumps, enameled iron prod- 
ucts, etc., is completing plans for the construction of a one- 
story addition, 170 x 170 ft., and a one-story power plant, 
38 x 80 ft. The entire project will cost $250,000 with equip- 
ment. It is expected to begin work in April. 


Joseph Ludgin, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
architect, has plans in progress for a two-story and base- 
ment automobile service, repair and garage building, 100 x 
125 ft., to cost $100,000 with equipment. 


The Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ill., will proceed with 
the construction of a one-story addition, 80 x 200 ft., to be 
equipped for a flange shop. General contract recently was 
let to the Worden-Allen Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. It is estimated to cost in excess of $75,000 with equip- 
ment. M. F. Moore is general manager. 

The Chicago Solder Co., 4201 Wrightwood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, has awarded a general contract to the Schmidt Brothers 
Construction Co., 22 East Huron Street, for a one-story ad- 
dition, to cost approximately $55,000 with equipment. 

The City Council, Iowa City, Iowa, is planning the pur- 
chase of a low pressure engine unit and pumping equipment 
in connection with proposed extensions and improvements in 
the municipal waterworks. The entire project will cost about 
$75,000. George H. Dohrer is city clerk. 

The United States Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, Colo., 
will receive bids until March 15 for one hydraulic turbine, 
with capacity of 3400 hp. when operating under a head of 
65 ft.; one 3000-kva. electric generator ; three 1000-kva. trans- 
formers: 37,000-volt oil circuit breaker and auxiliary equip- 
ment, for the Guernsey power plant, North Platte project, 
Nebraska-Wyoming, as per specifications at office noted. 


The Western Steel Corporation, Brighton, Colo., care of 
the Brighton Commercial Club, now being organized by local 
interests, has preliminary plans for the construction of a 
local plant for the manufacture of iron and steel products, 
to cost close to $100,000 with equipment. 

The Pueblo Airport, Pueblo, Colo., Capt. J. H. Cordner, 
in charge, has plans under way for the construction of a new 
airplane manufacturing plant, including parts and assembling 
divisions, to cost close to $125,000 with equipment. 

The Universal Power Supply Co., Chicago, recently organ- 
ized, has leased space in the building at 1113-19 North 
Franklin Street, for the manufacture of radio equipment. 

The Campbell Machine Co., 607 Fifth Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., will soon begin the construction of a one- 
story and basement machine shop, 80 x 100 ft., to cost about 
$24,000 with equipment. S. B. Appleton, 5329 Grand Avenue, 
is architect. 





Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Feb. 28. 

HILE the volume of machine-tool sales by 

local builders during February fell somewhat 
below the aggregate of a year ago, the industry is 
entering March with promising prospects. A fea- 
ture of the past week was improved inquiry from 
the automotive industries, which are expected to 
be more prominent factors in the market from now 
on. Scattering sales are reported to railroads, and 
genera] industrial shops are placing orders for one 
or two items, mostly for replacement, 

The Milwaukee Power Lawn Mower Co. has been incor- 


porated with a capital stock of $25,000 to manufacture gas0- 
line engines, power lawn mowers, clippers, and to do a general 
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machine shop business. The principals are John C. Sloneger, 
Norbert C. Schultz and William F. Tannhaeuser, who is the 
president and treasurer of the Mar-Tan Motor Mfg. Co., 837- 
841 Twenty-ninth Street, Milwaukee, which for the present 
will handle production. 


Morris Brothers, 20 East Sibley Street, Fond du Lac, Wis., 
manufacturers of brass and aluminum castings, have acquired 
the former Huber Drug Mills at Marquette and East Sibley 
Streets, and will expend between $20,000 and $30,000 in 
remodeling for, a plant addition. The L. F. Schroeder Con- 
struction Co., local, has the general contract and is starting 
work March 1. 


The Ideal Body Co., 506 South Park Street, Madison, Wis., 
manufacturer of automobile bodies, cabs, etc., will start work 
on the erection of an addition, 80 x 100 ft., part two stories, 
costing about $35,000. The proprietors are Joseph Dottl and 
R. F. Quast. 


The Kewaskum Aluminum Co., Kewaskum, Wis., manufac- 
turer of aluminum utensils, novelties and specialties, expects 
to break ground March 15 for the construction of a two-story 
brick and concrete addition, 50 x°100 ft., estimated to cost 
$40,000 with equipment. 


The Racine Universal Motor Co., Bridge and Ontario 
Streets, Racine, Wis., is taking bids through J. Mandor Mat- 
son, local architect, for the construction of its new plant at 
Gold Street and the Chicago & North Western right of way. It 
will be 60 x 250 ft.,,two and three stories, and cost about 
$75,000 without equipment. 


Gill Brothers, Madison, Wis., have awarded contracts for 
the erection of two additional stories on their present auto- 
motive sales and service building, 66 x 264 and 44 x 132 ft., 
at East Washington Avenue and Webster Streets, costing 
about $75,000. The architects are Claude & Starck, Madison. 


The Board of Education, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., is enter- 
ing the market for the equipment of a $100,000 manual 
training school now nearing completion. Bids also will be 
taken after March 8 for the construction of a $300,000 junior 
high school. Both projects are in charge of John D. Chubb, 
architect, 109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. C. G. Clarke 
is secretary of the board. 

The Wisconsin Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis., has plans 
under way to double the capacity of its gas plant at an 
estimated cost of $500,000. It also contemplates an ex- 
penditure of more than $2,000,000 on other properties this 
year. . 





St. Louis 


St. Lovis, Feb. 28. 


The Missouri Pacific Railway has issued the following 
list of machine tools for its various shops as noted: 


Sedalia, Mo. 
Two spindle rod boring machines. 
No. 5 plain milling machine. 
10-in. x 36-in. universal grinder (for scale shop). 
24-in. engine lathe. 
16-in. splitting shears. 
36-in. gap spot welding machine. 
No. 1 angle iron bending rolls. 
North Little Rock, Ark. 
15-ton electric traveling crane. 
Squaring shears. 
5-ft. radial drill. 
48-in. vertical drill. 
No. 5 plain milling machine. 
36-in. draw-cut shaper. 
13-in. universal punch and shear. 
42-in. engine lathe—9-ft. center. 
20-in. slotter. 
Fordson tractor with boom. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Geometric chaser grinder. 
Sensitive drill. 
10-in. x 36-in. universal grinder. 
48-in. vertical drill. 
Fordson tractor with boom. 
36-in. draw-cut shaper. 
Osawatomie, Kan. 
20-in. engine lathe. 
42-in. vertical drill press. 
Fordson tractor. 
Falls City, Neb. 
20-in. engine lathe. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Double grinder. 
32-in. crank shaper. 
St. Louis 
90-in. driving wheel lathe. 
Alexandria, La. 
Distributing valve test rack. 


A permit has been taken out by the Galion Iron Works & 
Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio, for its one and two-story factory 
branch and distributing plant at Kansas City, Mo., 90 x 110 
ft., to cost $70,000 with equipment. 

The St. Louis Refrigerating & Cold Storage Co., St. Louis, 
has arranged for a bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the 
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proceeds to be used for expansion and betterments. Robert 
McK. Jones is president. 


The Butler Mfg. Co., 1324 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., manufacturer of sheet steel products, has filed plans 
for a one-story addition, 76 x 204 ft., to cost $22,000. C. E. 
King, 7400 East Thirteenth Street, is engineer. 

The Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine Street, St. Louis, 
manufacturer of electric fans, motors, etc., will begin work 
on its one-story addition, 105 x 125 ft., to cost $45,000. 
Klipstein & Rathmann, 316 North Eighth Street, are ar- 
chitects. 

The Missouri Public Service Co., Kansas City, Mo., is 
said to have plans for extensions and improvements in its 
steam-operated electric power plant at Clinton, Mo., to double 
the present capacity, estimated to cost more than $500,000 
with equipment. Extensions will be made, also, in trans- 
mission lines. 

The Springfield City Water Co., Springfield, Mo., will 
make extensions and improvements in water plant and sys- 
tem to cost about $100,000, including an elevated steel tank 
and tower with capacity of 750,000 gal. 

The Hardy Furniture Co., 1312 O Street, Lincoln, Neb., 
has plans for a four-story plant, 125 x 140 ft., to cost 
$100,000. Davis & Wilson, Lincoln, are architects. 

The Interstate Zinc & Lead Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
been organized to take over and expand the Cherokee Lead 
& Zine Co., Oklahoma-Woodchuck Mine Co., the Hutcheon 
Management Co., and the Meteor Lead & Zinc Co., operating 
mining properties and mills in the Tri-State district. The 
new company has arranged for a bond issue of $1,000,000, 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and 
betterments, including the installation of machinery. R. M. 
Atwater, Jr., is president, and C. F. Dike, general manager. 


The Spencer Trailer Co., Augusta, Kan., recently formed 
by Fred G. Spencer, Augusta, and associates, has acquired 
property near the city limits and plans the erection of a 
factory, for the manufacture of trailers for motor trucks, to 
cost about $30,000 with equipment. 


The Highland Peach Orchards, Inc., Glenwood, Ark., is 
considering plans for a new box, crate and basket’ plant, one 
story, to cost about $100,000 with machinery. 


The Board of Education, Wichita, Kan., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed three- 
story high school, to cost $700,000 with equipment. Glenn 
H. Thomas, Wheeler-Kelley, Hagny Building, is architect. 


The Westcott Valve Co., Bond Avenue, East St. Louis, 
lll., has awarded a general contract to the Wimmer Con- 
struction Co., Victoria Building, St. Louis, for its one- 
story addition, 90 x 200 ft., to cost about $50,000 with 
equipment. 





Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 28. 


ACHINE tool sales in February showed a 
M slight increase over those in January, but 
total bookings the first two months of the year 
were only about 75 to 80 per cent of those in the cor- 
responding period in 1926. Builders are disap- 
pointed at the slowness with which buyers are 
closing for equipment. Seldom in recent years have 
inquiries been better than at present, but much 
difficulty is experienced in converting them into 
orders. Purchases of equipment by automobile 
makers have been comparatively small, although 
one manufacturer has taken six lathes, this trans- 
action raising to a total of 12 the number of ma- 
chines bought by that company in the past three 
weeks. With the exception of an order for four 
lathes the remainder of the business placed by 
companies in the Detroit district has been con- 
fined to single machines. The Missouri Pacific has 
contracted for a lathe with a local builder. A Cin- 
cinnati company has sold three large lathes, one 
each for delivery to Spain, Canada and Mexico. 
The Virginia Electric & Power Co., Norfolk, Va., 
has purchased a No. 1 carwheel Jathe. 


The Dayton Hydraulic Co., Dayton, Ohio, has awarded 
a general contract to Frank Hill Smith, local, for a two- 
story factory to cost about $40,000. It will be occupied by 
the Vulcan Tool Co., which has acquired a long-term lease 
with privilege of purchase. 


The Ohio Heat Treating Co., Dayton, Ohio. commercial 
steel treater, which has been operating as a partnership, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 and will 
carry on the work of hardening and tempering of tools, dies, 
screw machine products, gages, automobile parts and other 
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material requiring wear resisting qualities. The company 
expects to locate in a new building within the next year. 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, has 
acquired control of the Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., in 
which it has substantial holdings. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Railway Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, has acquired possession of the plant formerly occupied 
by the Smith Gas Engineering Co. at Moraine City, and will 
expend approximately $500,000 in converting the building 
into car repair shops. Part of the above sum will be used 
to purchase equipment. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad is contemplating the 
expansion of its present freight yards in the vicinity of De- 
Coursey and Spring Lake, Ky., and possibly the removal of 
its Covington, Ky., repair shops to the former location. 


The United States Engineer, P. O. Box 72, Louisville, is 
asking bids until] March 22 for machinery for a power house 
and turbine pit, including gate and valve operating ma- 
chinery at lock and dam No. 47, Ohio River; also until 
March 21 for superstructures for power houses at dams Nos. 
50, 52 and 53, Ohio River. 


Fred Hunt, Somerset, Ky., contractor, is planning the pur- 
chase of a rock-crushing plant. 


The Tennessee Metal Culvert Co., Nashville, Tenn., manu- 
facturer of corrugated steel culverts and kindred products, 
is said to be arranging for the establishment of a plant at 
Memphis, Tenn., where operations will be concentrated in the 
future. 


The United States Army, Air Service, Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio, Capt. Edward M. George, in charge, is said 
to have plans under consideration for a new air service 
station, with hangars, shops, etc., to cost more than $1,000,000. 
W. W. Berry, Wright Field, is engineer. 


The City Council, Augusta, Ky., is considering the instal- 
lation of deep-well pumping equipment at the municipal 
waterworks. 


The Board of Education, City Hall, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
is considering the installation of manual training equipment 
in a proposed junior high school in the East Lake section, 
to cost close to $200,000, for which bids have been asked on 
a@ general contract. C. E. Bearden, First National Bank 
Building, is architect. 


G. M. Bolinger, Mooresburg, Tenn., is planning the pur- 
chase of a woodworking lathe for turning chair parts. 


The City Council, Franklin, Ky., is asking bids until 
March 15, for equipment for the municipal waterworks, in- 
cluding three motor-driven centrifugal pumping units, each 
with capacity of 1,000,000 gal., and one such unit with 
rating of 3,000,000 gal., and elevated steel tank and tower, 
with capacity of 100,000 gal., with accessory equipment. 
Klyce & Harrub, Fourth and First National Bank Building, 
Nashville, Tenn., are engineers. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 28. 


LANS are being drawn by the Chicago, Indianapolis & 

Louisville Railroad Co., 608 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, for new locomotive repair shops at Lafayette, Ind., 
one story, 80 x 600 ft., to cost $300,000 with equipment. 
A. S. Kent is company engineer. 


The Millspaugh & Irish Co., 730 East Washington Street, 
Indianapolis, manufacturer of automobile bodies, has ac- 
quired the former plant of the Midwest Engine Co., con- 
sisting of about 20 buildings on a 25-acre tract. The prop- 
erty has been idle for several years. The new owner will 
remodel and will devote a considerable portion of the prop- 
erty to the manufacture of special bodies for Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., Detroit. 


The Motor Oil Co., Eighteenth Street and the Wabash 
Railroad, Logansport, Ind., will soon take bids for a one- 
story storage and distributing plant, 42 x 130 ft., to cost 
about $45,000 with equipment. Carl J. Horn, Citizen’s 
Loan & Trust Building, is architect. 

The Scott Machine Works, Veedersburg, Ind., is ar- 
ranging to rebuild the portion of its plant destroyed by fire 
Feb. 19, with loss close to $20,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Education, Fort Wayne, Ind., plans the 
installation of manual training equipment in a two-story 
and basement addition to the Oxford School to cost $135,000, 
for which bids will be asked on a general contract in April. 
Pohlmeyer & Pohlmeyer, Central Building, are architects. 

The H, 8. Cover Co., South Michigan Road, South Bend, 
Ind., manufacturer of rubber products, has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to the H. G. Christman Co., 306 South Notre 
Dame Street, for a new one-story plant, 60 x 130 ft., to 
cost about $60,000 with equipment. 

The City Council, Valparaiso, Ind., plans the installa- 
tion of pumping machinery and a 1,000,000-gal. capacity 
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elevated steel tank and tower in connection with extensions 
and improvements in the municipal waterworks. The 
project will cost $200,000. A. R. Putnam, City Hall, is 
engineer. 


The Brazil Machine & Foundry Co., West Church Street, 
Brazil, Ind., has begun the manufacture of art bronze 
products and expects gradually to expand that department. 


The Challenge Gauge & Tool Co., 18 West South Street, 
Indianapolis, has opened a branch factory at Eleventh Street 
and Cornell Avenue. ‘ 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., has asked bids 
on a general contract for extensions to its facilities at 
Evansville, Ind., including a one-story engine house, ma- 
chine shop, office and auxiliary structures. 


The Valley Grove Foundry, Anderson, Ind., was de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 16. 


The Anderson-Vail Mfg. Co., Hammond, Ind., manu- 
facturer of steel stampings, will build a two-story factory, 
42 x 77 ft., to cost $35,000. James J. Marley, 5 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago, will receive bids. 





Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Feb. 28. 


HE Interstate Natural Gas Co., New Orleans, is complet- 

ing plans for a new compressor station on the Ferriday- 
Vidalia Highway, with pipe lines, etc., in the New Orleans 
and Baton Rouge districts, to cost in excess of $500,000 
with equipment. Ford & Davis, Inc., Louisiana Building, 
New Orleans, is consulting engineer. 


The P. & B. Drivurself System, Houston, Tex., is com- 
pleting plans for a new service, repair and garage building, 
four stories and basement, to cost $100,000 with equipment. 
John Eberson, 212 East Superior Street, Chicago, is architect. 


The Florida Public Service Co., Orlando, Fla., has ac- 
quired property at Avon Park as a site for a new steam- 
operated electric generating plant, with initial capacity of 
12,500 kw. It will be equipped for using both oil fuel and 
powdered coal, and is reported to cost in excess of $400,000 
with transmission lines. The company is operated by the 
General Gas & Electric Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New 
York, W. 8S. Barstow, president. 


W. M. Smith & Co., Birmingham, machinery dealers, have 
inquiries out for a number of 20-yd. capacity, two-way steel 
dump cars, and about 10 5-yd. steel dump cars, 36-in. gage; 
also for a 1000-lb. steam-hammer. 

The Board of Commissioners, Bunnell, Fla., is asking 
bids until March 28 for waterworks equipment, including two 
700-gal. per min. centrifugal pumps, one 400-gal. per min. 
centrifugal pump, one 250-gal. per min. centrifugal pump, 
75,000-gal. capacity tank on 105-ft. steel tower, and 
auxiliary equipment. N. A. Hotard, New Smyrna, Fla., is 
engineer. 

Ovens, power equipment, conveying and other machinery 
will be installed in the two-story plant, 140 x 200 ft., to be 
erected by the Fehr Baking Co., 1919 Comal Street, San 
Antonio, Tex., to cost about $125,000. 

The Presidio Mining Co., Presidio, Tex., is completing 
plans for a new cyanide mill in the vicinity of Shafter, Tex., 
to cost approximately $200,000 with machinery. It is ex- 
pected to ask bids in the spring. 

The Emsco Derrick & Equipment Co., Houston, Tex., 
manufacturer of oil well equipment, is reported to be plan- 
ning the construction of a new factory branch and distribut- 
ing plant at Tulsa, Okla., with shops for repair and parts 
service. 

The Boynton Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex., has acquired the 
local hardwood mill and other property of the Philip A. 
Ryan Lumber Co. The new owner has plans for extensions, 
including the construction of a planing mill. The present 
hardwood plant will be remodeled and equipped for a com- 
bination hardwood and pine mill. The entire project will 
cost close to $60,000 with equipment. L. A. Boynton is 
president. 

The Tampa Gas Co., Tampa, Fla., is arranging an exten- 
sion and improvement program to cost about $400,000, in- 
cluding the installation of condensing, purifying, tar-extract- 
ing and other equipment. The capacity of the artificial gas 
plant will be increased. 

The City Commission, Birmingham, has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to W. L. Coston, 3030 Avenue F, for the erec- 
tion of its municipal central automobile service, repair and 
garage building, two stories, 140 x 150 ft., to cost $150,000 
with equipment. 

The Mississippi Ice & Utilities Co., Inc., Moss Point, 
Miss., has plans for a new one-story ice-manufacturing plant, 
to cost about $40,000 with machinery. 


The Southern International Paper Co., Bastrop, La., re- 
cently formed by officials of the International Paper Co., 100 
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East Forty-second Street, New York, is completing plans 
for its new mill, to be operated in conjunction with the plant 
of the Louisiana Pulp & Paper Co., Bastrop. The company 
will take over wood pulp properties also, including about 150 
acres of land in Garland and Hot Spring Counties. The entire 
project will cost more than $4,500,000. 


The General Utilities & Operating Co., Monticello, Fla., 
has plans for a new ice-manufacturing, cold storage and 
refrigerating plant, to cost more than $125,000 with equip- 
ment. E. R. Doxier, Jr., is consulting engineer. 


The Practical Tool & Steel Corporation, Fort Worth, Tex., 
manufacturer of oil well equipment, has plans for the imme- 
diate construction of a new one-story factory, 50 x 105 ft. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
awarded a general contract to the O. M. Gwin Construction 
Co., Union Indemnity Building, New Orleans, for a two- 
story factory branch and distributing plant at New Orleans, 
to cost about $60,000 with equipment. Emile Weil, Inc., 
Whitney Building, is engineer. 


The Williams Sign Co., 800 West, Sixth Street, Amarillo, 
Tex., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 
to manufacture electric commercial signs. The company 
plans additions to its shop and equipment in the near future. 


Canada 
Toronto, Feb. 28. 


NQUIRIES for machine tools and equipment have 

increased. Some extensive industrial programs 
are under way in connection with new plants and 
additions for which considerable equipment will 
be required, and it is mostly for these undertakings 
that the present influx of inquiry deals. Current 
sales are chiefly in single tools for replacements, 
but some small lists have been closed the past few 
days. -Imports are also increasing. 


The Hobbs Storage Battery Corporation, 302 Bay Street, 
Toronto, has purchased a site at the corner of Spadina 


Avenue and Fleet Street, where a factory will be erected 
at a cost of $75,000. 


Plans are being prepared by J. M. Miller, 364 Dorchester 
Street West, Montreal, for the erection of a wire manufac- 
turing plant at Brockville, Ont., for the E. J. Phillips Elec- 
trical Works, Ltd., 579 De Gaspe Street, Montreal. 


Plans are being prepared by engineering department of 
the Canada Crushed Stone Corporation, Ltd., Sun Life Build- 


ing, Hamilton, Ont., for a plant and quarry at Hagersville, 
Ont. 


The Public Works Department, Hunter Building, Ottawa, 
Ont., is preparing plans for workshops to be built at Ottawa 


at a cost of $133,000 for the Dominion Department of Public 
Works. 


The Guelph Stove Co., Guelph, Ont., has awarded a num- 
ber of contracts in connection with $40,000 addition to its 
plant. McGregor & McIntyre, 1139 Shaw Street, Toronto, 
will supply the structural steel. 


The Kelvinator Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Ont., is 
building an addition to its works there. 


The Imperial Radiator Co., Ltd., 250 St. Helens Avenue, 
Toronto, will build an addition to its foundry to cost $10,000. 
The Jackson-Lewis Co., 1114 Federal Building, Toronto, is 
general contractor, 


Prices are now being received by J. Astell, chairman 
Waterworks Board, Harriston, Ont., is connected with a 
proposed emergency power plant. 


The Super Sash & Lumber Co., 573 Caledonia Road, 


Toronto, is having plans prepared for a factory on Gilbert 
Avenue. 


Negotiations have been completed for the purchase of the 
plant of Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, by Canadian in- 
terests, from the parent concern. Control of the works will 
now be in the hands of Canadian interests. Those interested 
in the purchase include Playfairs of Toronto; James A. 
Richardson, Hon. Donat Raymon, F. M. Ross, Hon. J. M. 
Wilson and George Barr of Montreal. 


Plans and specifications have been received from C. M. 
Croft, Canadian Trade Commissioner at Auckland, New Zea- 
land, for equipment for the New Zealand Government Rail- 
ways, Wellington. Bids will be received until June 13, by 
the chairman of the Railway Board, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, for complete workshop machinery, electric cranes, etc. 


Western Canada 


About $2,000,000 will be expended this year in the Central 
Manitoba mining district. The Central Manitoba Mines, Ltd., 
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Winnipeg, will build a crushing plant and undertake other 
development work at a cost of $1,000,000. 


The Manufacturers’ Oil & Refining Co., Edmonton, Alta., 
plans the erection of a refinery at Wainwright, Alta. Dr. 
N. M. Hardin is managing director. 


Bids will be called on or about March 1 by the Winnipeg 
Hydroelectric System, 55 Princess Street, for the erection of 
a substation at Transcona to cost $50,000; also for an ad- 
dition to a substation on King Street. The Hydroelectric 
System is also receiving bids on considerable electrical equip- 
ment for power plants, etc. 


The Canadian Fishing Co., Ltd., Gore Avenue, Vancouver, 
B. C., will start work at once on a packing plant at Koprino 
Harbor, Quatino Sound, B. C., to cost $100,000. 





Pacific Coast 


SAN Francisco, Feb. 23. 
LANS have been filed by Clarence A. Tantau, Shreve 
Building, San Francisco, architect, for a two-story auto- 


mobile service, repair and garage building to cost $115,000 
with equipment. 


The Warman Electric Foundry Co., Huntington Park, 
Cal., manufacturer of electric steel castings, has tentative 
plans for one or more additions and installation of new 
equipment. The expansion is reported to cost about $50,000. 


The Liberty Ornamental Iron Works, 2455 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Cal., has awarded a general contract to the Art 


Builders, 1217 Fifth Avenue, for a new one-story plant 
to cost $21,000. 


The Peoples’ West Coast Hydro-Electric Corporation, 
South Bend, Wash., has secured a permit for the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric generating plant on the Nasel River, 
near South Bend, with power dam and transmission sys- 
tem, to cost about $250,000. 

The Longview Fibre Co., Longview, Wash., has begun 
work on the first unit of its new pulp and paper mill. The 
entire project will cost in’ excess of $1,000,000 with ma- 


chinery. R. A. Wertheimer, Kaukauna, Wis., is consulting 
engineer. 


The Salinas Cold Storage & Ice Co., Salinas, Cal., is 
completing plans for a one-story ice-manufacturing and 
cold storage plant, to cost $150,000 with machinery. The 
La Faver Engineering Co., 545 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco, is architect. 


The United States Indian Service, Wapato, Wash., L. M. 
Holt, supervising engineer, has secured an appropriation 
of $190,000 for the installation of a pumping plant for 


irrigation service in this district. Plans will be 
soon. 


drawn 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market Street, San 
Francisco, has approved the construction of a new equip- 
ment and repair building at Healdsburg, Cal., including 
service and garage for company trucks and cars. A simi- 
lar works will be built, also, at Gilroy, Cal. 


The Mesick & Mahy Mfg. Co., 1431 South Wall Street, 
Los Angeles, manufacturer of plated ware, silverware 
products, etc., has awarded a general contract to the 
Kaeding Construction Co., 741 South Alvarado Street, for 
its three-story addition, to cost about $50,000. John J. 
Frauenfelder, Story Building, is architect. 
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The Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co., East 
Tenth Street, Tucson, Ariz., has plans under way for en- 
largements in its steam-operated electric power plant. A 
Diesel engine unit and auxiliary machinery will be installed. 
Max A. Pooler, vice-president and general manager, is in 
charge. 


Foreign 


HE Bolivian Petroleum Co., now being organized jointly 
T by the Bolivian Petroleum Corporation and the Atlantic 
Refining Co., 260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, has 
arranged for a stock issue to total $700,000, a portion of the 
fund to be used for the development of oil properties in 
the western part of Bolivia, including installation of equip- 
ment, pipe lines, etc. The exploitation and development will 
be carried out under the direction of the Atlantic company. 
Reginald H. Johnson is president of the Bolivian organi- 
zation, and Maxwell Stevenson, head of the Creole Syndi- 
cate, 25 Broadway, New York, vice-president and treasurer. 


The Bombay Port Trust, 


Bombay, India, will carry 
out a port development program at Vizagapatam, to in- 
clude the construction of a wharf for manganese ore, with 
conveying, loading and other handling machinery. The 


American consulate at Calcutta, India, Charles B. Spofford, 
Jr., trade commissioner, has information regarding the 
project. 

The Montecatini Co., Milan, Italy, operating plants for 
the production of super-phosphate, ammonium sulphate and 
kindred products, has recently arranged for a loan of 
$10,000,000 in the United States, a portion of the fund to 
be used for extensions in plants and facilities. 


The Paris-Orleans Railway, Paris, France, has plans for 
the electrification of its lines between Bretigny and Dourdan, 
and from Choisy-le-Roi to Orleans. A fund 
ranged and work will begin at an early date. 


has been ar- 


Plans are being arranged by a 
Spain, for enlargements in its sulphuric acid and super- 
phosphate plant and installation of new equipment. In- 
formation at the office of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Washington, reference, Spain No. 47132, The 
American Consulate at Madrid, C. H. Cunningham, com- 
mercial attaché, also has information on the project. 


The Inveresk Paper Co., Ltd., Musselburgh, near Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, has recently acquired the mill and prop- 
érties of Olive & Partington, Ltd., and is said to be plan- 
ning extensions and improvements. The company has lately 
arranged for an increase in capital to $5,840,000, a portion of 
the fund to be used for expansion. 


company at Lerida, 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is said 
to be planning to expend upward of $25,000,000 for the de- 
velopment and operation of crude rubber properties in Liberia. 
The work will include the construction of a narrow 
railroad, storage and distributing facilities, etc. 


gage 





The Newton Steel Co., Youngstown, reports a net profit 
for 1926, after all charges and preferred dividend require- 
ments, of $482,260, equivalent to $4.05 a share on the 100,000 
shares of common stock. This compares with $786,230, or 
$7.04 a share, earned in 1925. 





The Borg & Beck Co., Chicago, manufacturer of auto- 
mobile clutches, shows net earnings for 1926 of $902,222, 
after all deductions, equal to $7.26 a share on the 125,000 
shares of $10 par stock, and comparing with $668,932 or 
$5.35 a share in the previous year. 





The Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago, reports net in- 
come of $900,278 for the year ended Dec. 31, 1926, after 
22% per cent dividends paid on the preferred stock, 7 per 
cent of this amount being for the regular dividend accrued 
for 1926 and the remainder for dividends in arrears accrued 
prior to Sept. 1, 1924. 


The Wheeling Steel Corporation on April 1, will pay, in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividends of $2 and $2.50 
respectively on the preferred A and B stocks, deferred 
dividends of 60c. per share on the A preferred and Tic. 
on the B preferred stock. These payments wipe out divi- 
dends on which the company has been in arrears since 
1925, 


_— 


The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, reports a net in- 
come for 1926 of $951,757 after depreciation 


and reserve, 
compared with $712,892 in 1925. 
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THE LAST WORD 


(Contributed by the Reader Service Department of the 
Iron Age Publishing Co.) 


The Happy Thought Foundry Co., Brantford, 
Ont., will increase its operations... . 
—THE IRON AGB, Feb. 17, 1927. 


The Voice with a Smile Molds. 


It’s All in the Point of View 
From THE IRON AGE, Feb. 17 


Page 493 Page 499 
“Antiquated “The principal points 
which make for the superi- 
ority of the American foun- 
dry are the use of material- 
handling machinery to an ex- 
tent not followed in France, 
and mass production, with a 
flow of work through the 
plant which makes for small 
stocks of material.” — H. 
Magdelenat, vice®president of 
the French Foundry Associa- 
tion. 


methods of 
production still prevail in the 


foundry industry. Other in- 


dustries have recognized that 


installation of modern ma- 


chinery and methods must 


be given consideration.’’— 


Harry D. Neach. 


With Mr. Black in charge of the blast furnaces and 
Mr. Brown supervising the open-hearth plant, the 
Compania Siderurgica del Mediterraneo, Sagunto, 
Spain, had the nucleus of a harmonious executive color 
scheme. 

A rolling mill superintendent surnamed White or at 
least Gray would have fitted in nicely, but an uncom- 
fortable affection for the verities compels us to admit 
that the gentleman occupying this responsible position 
is Anton Getz, whose name does not denote a color 
in any language known to us. 


First Aid to Traffic Jams 


The tool hardener should be kept informed of 
the pertinent developments in his line, through 
the trade journals . . . This information 
is often found in the hands of the higher 
executives, where it frequently dies in a 
traffic jam. .. + 


These words of truth are uttered by E. V. Gilbert, 
Collinsville, Conn. In some organizations useful in- 
formation is directed to the man 
who can make the best use of it, 
with the same speed and precision 
a train dispatcher exhibits during 
the 5:30 exodus of commuters. 

In others, information that might 
be invaluable to the company, if 
directed to the proper individual, 
meets the fate of the far-famed 
desert rose, at least as far as that 
manufacturer is concerned. 

To prevent traffic jams, THE 
IRON AGE furnishes gratis to each 
subscriber, specially printed routing 
slips, bearing the name of each executive who can use 
to advantage the information this paper contains. If 
you have not received your slips, send the list to us at 
239 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
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Shades of T. R.! 


For the first time since it was established and had 
a quorum present the Federal Trade Commission in 
January did not issue a complaint. A. H. D. 
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